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Advertising  Gains  Spelt  Growth 


For  the  first  four  months  of  1955 
the  Chicago  Daily  News 
out-gained  any  other  Chicago  newspaper  in 


Retail  advertising 
General  advertising 
Total  display  advertising 
Total  advertising 

Source:  Media  Records,  Inc.  (zone  linaj{e  INCl-UDED) 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago's  HOME  Newspaper 


John  S.  Kni^t,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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W'hy  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 

Standards  of  Performance 


The  world-famous  performance  of  Scott  News¬ 
paper  Equipment  originates  at  the  design 
boards,  and  continues  through  every  stage  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  resulting,  over-all  superiority  of  Scott 
units  comes  from  constant,  painstaking  attention  to 
every  detail  involved  in  these  four,  broad  con¬ 
siderations  of  design  and  manufacture: 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed 

2.  Maximum  flexibility  of  use 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  economi¬ 
cal  operation  and  maintenance 

4.  Components  far  sturdier  than  required,  for 
continuous,  unfailing  service. 


Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its  many 
features  of  advance  design  and  construction.  The 
fully  counter-balanced  cylinders,  over-sized  journals, 
mounted  in  large  roller  bearings  close  to  the  body 
of  these  cylinders,  provide  maximum  rigidity — plus 
a  specially  designed  lubricating  system,  insuring 
smooth,  trouble-free  extra-high  speed  press  opera¬ 
tion;  the  over-all  symmetry  of  design  and  dynamic 
balancing  of  rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its 
smooth,  effortless  operation,  at  highest  speeds — and 
you  will  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
“SCOTT”  stands  for  Leadership  in  newspaper 
equipment. 


Write  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  SCOTT  printing  units. 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


5-54-2A 
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First  quarter  of  1955  breaks  all  records 
for  any  previous  full  year! 

The  first  three  months  of  1 955  sow  42  major  industrial  expansions  in  the 
Baltimore  area,  including  8  brand  new  industries.  In  money,  this  meant 
an  investment  of  $157,865,000— more  than  $8,000,000  larger  than  for 
any  twelve  months  in  Baltimore's  history.  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  an¬ 
nounced  a  $100,000,000  expansion  for  its  Sparrows  Point  plant  —  the 
largest  single  expansion  ever  announced  in  the  area.  Such  expansion 
obviously  makes  Baltimore  an  increasingly  important  consumer  market. 

Just  as  remarkable  has  been  the  "expansion"  of  the  Sunpapers'  circu¬ 
lation.  For  these  same  three  months,  the  circulation  of  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Sunpapers  broke  all  previous  records  for  each  of  these  months.  This 
growth  helps  make  possible  The  Sunpapers'  advertising  leadership. 


THE  SUNPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Combined  daily  circulation  393,617  .  .  .  Sunday  313,072 

National  Kapraianfativat:  Crataiar  t  Woodward,  Inc.,  Now  York,  Son  Francisco  A  Los  Angolas;  Scolaro,  Mookor  A  ScoH,  Chicago  A  Dotroit. 


in 


HUDSON  COUNTY 


. . .  New  Jersey's  2nd  Largest  Market* 


lAJliat  Our  l^eaderA 


*661,000  people  who  spend 
$639,000,000  annually 


FIRST 


in  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

101.214 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL  HAS  MORE  THAN  TWICE; 
AS  MUCH  CIRCULATION  IN  HUDSON  COUNTY  AS 
THE  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  (HUDSON  DISPATCH) 


a  daily  lead  of  47,875 


*ABC  PUBLISHER'S  STATEMENT.  3  mos.  cndinq  3/31/55 

leading  the  2nd  paper  by  31% 


in 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


JERSEY  CITY,  New  Jersey 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Corrective 

To  THE  Editor:  My  good 
friend,  Bert  Kirk  of  Cuero, 
Texas,  may  well  nigh  resent 
calling  his  little  town  Guero  in 
your  article  reporting  that  Ro¬ 
land  Towery  had  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  (E  &  P,  May  7, 
page  13). 

Cleon  A.  Janos 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

«  «  4c 

.  .  .  Roy  Smith  is  a  very  dear 
friend  and  a  contributor  each 
week  to  the  columns  of  the 
Christian  Advocate,  but  he  has 
not  been  editor  since  1948.  (E 
&  P,  April  2,  page  67). 

T.  Otto  Nall 
Editor,  Christian  Advocate, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

«  «  * 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  story 
entitled  “Health  Office  News- 

ceater”,  (May  14,  page  13)  was 

not  accurate. 

In  the  second  paragraph  is 
the  phrase: 

“.  .  .  and  finally  the  stunning 
discovery  that  some  of  the’  ser¬ 
um  had  been  found  unsafe  and 
that  all  of  it”  etc.,  etc. 

Up  to  this  moment  no  Salk 
Vaccine  has  been  found  unsafe. 
Some  was  withdrawn  for  ex¬ 
amination  but  the  results  have 
not  been  disclosed. 

Donald  M.  St.  John 
Publicity  Director 
National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

• 

Government  Suit 

To  THE  Editor:  As  a  small 
minimum  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  I  was  quite'  surprised 
by  the  government’s  suit 
against  magazine  and  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

First  of  all  in  my  experience 
in  placing  as  little  as  a  one  inch 
advertisement  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  particularly  the  Philadel- 
pkia  Bulletin  and  the  New  York 
Times,  they  virtually  leaned 
over  backwards  to  help  and  ad¬ 
vise  me,  how,  when,  and  where 
to  advertise  in  their  media.  Ob¬ 
viously  with  the  increased 
costs  of  publishing  they  hardly 
make  any  money  on  a  one  inch 
ad,  yet  they  did  their  best  to 
help  me  make  a  proper  type  of 
ad,  one  that  was  self-liquidat¬ 
ing.  Insofar  as  the  15%  com¬ 


mission  goes  it  probably  cost 
them  more  than  15%  for  the 
time  and  effort  their  executives 
afforded  us.  I  don’t  consider 
15%  to  be  a  “monopoly  price” 
but  rather  an  arbitrary  amount 
similar  in  degree  and  effect  to 
the  8/10  E.O.M.  trade  discount 
given  to  retailers  in  our  in¬ 
dustry,  or  the  trade  discounts 
established  by  the  customs  of 
various  other  industries. 

There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  died  from  bad  medicine 
and  probably  an  equal  number 
who  have  died  from  bad  adver¬ 
tising.  I  think  the  rules  of  the 
advertising  trade  associations 
are  helpful  rather  than  dis¬ 
criminatory,  and  they  help  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  charlatans 
in  their  industry  by  their  code 
of  ethics  and  business  practice, 
just  as  much  as  government 
regulation  in  medicine  has 
helped  to  eliminate  the  “quacks” 
and  self-styled  physicians. 

I  believe  the  Advertising  in¬ 
dustry  has  done  a  great  job  of 
self-regulation  and  education. 

Leon  J.  Shander 
Director  Sales  &  Advertising, 
Ann  Lee'  Blouses, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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•Short  Sah 

Classified: 

St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery  will  be 
closed  for  the  Winter.  Residents 
of  this  area  should  take  due 
notice  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly. — Red  Lake  FaUs 
(Minn.)  Gazette. 


I  WILL  not  be  responsible  for 
debts  made  only  by  myself. — 
Lawrence  (Kas.)  Da/ily  Journal- 
World. 

• 

Upper  6-room  hated  apart¬ 
ment,  clean.  —  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen-Advertiser. 

• 

Girl  wants  sleep  in  job.— 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader. 

• 

Need  warmth,  interest  in  and 
experiehce  with  girls,  and  vigor¬ 
ous  help.  —  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  (Madison). 

• 

Registered  Hampshire  sows 
and  girls.  —  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 
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like  us,  the  publishers  of  the  New  York  Journal 


American  apparently  are  convinced  that  it 


is  important  that  people  should  go  out  of  their 


homes  and  seek  entertainment  in  theatres. 


To  encourage  such  activity  the  Joumal- 


American  has  been  publishing  a  senes  of 


advertisements  over  the  last  several  weeks. 


These  advertisements  have  already  run  to 


more  than  15,000  lines,  and,  we  understand. 


there  are  more  to  come. 


When  one  of  Amenca  s  most  famous 


newspapers  goes  to  such  lengths  to  encourage 
theatre  attendance,  it  should  be  obvious 


that  greater  theatre  attendance  is  important. 


At  any  rate,  we  are  grateful  to  the  Joumal- 
American  for  giving  such  dramatic  proof  to 


what  we  have  said  so  often— that  newspapers 
should  do  everything  possible  to  foster 


more  attendance  at  movie  theatres. 


A  Great  Paper 
Agrees  With  Us . . . 


editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1955 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organisations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  Yoric  36,  N.  Y. 


So.  H  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


An  Inimrnafionot  OoUy  Nm^tpop^t 


^  Ray  Erwin's 

ippln^6 
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11  F.wsPAPERiNC  IS  HAZARDOUS  up  Albany  way.  Dick  Walsh,  sports  editor, 
Albany  Times-Union,  twice  was  a  victim  of  baseball  players.  He  was 
hit  on  the  head  by  a  foul  ball  while  covering  Spring  training  at  Indian- 
town,  Fla.,  and  on  opening  day  in  Albany,  while  telling  a  photographer 
what  pictures  he  wanted,  he  was  hit  on  the  ankle  by  a  wild  pitch.  And 
Warren  Weaver,  New  York  Times  legislative  correspondent  at  .Albany, 
fell  and  sprained  his  left  arm  while  reaching  for  a  ringing  telephone. 
...  It  was  on  April  2  and  April  27,  respectively,  10  years  ago,  that 
Clifton  Capshaw,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Star  pressroom,  and  Sumner  Rand  of 
the  editorial  staff  were  liberated  from  German  prison  camps.  When  Mr. 
Rand  wrote  a  feature  story  about  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  recently  the 
two  men  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  they  both  served  in  the  106th 
Infantry  Division  and  shared  many  of  the  horrors  of  prisoner-of-war 
life.  .  .  .  The  Al*  diplomatically  has  informed  Richard  Dahlen.  11,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Hill  News,  Minot,  N.  D.,  which  boasts  “about  50 
copies  every  two  weeks  and  makes  about  $1.50  in  advertising  profits 
every  issue,”  that  he  does  not  yet  qualify  for  AP  membership.  The 
Minot  Daily  News  gently  declined  to  sell  out  to  him,  too.  .  .  .  Frank 
Rospaw,  publisher,  Placentia  (Calif.)  Courier,  a  few  months  ago  visited 
his  son,  Cecil  F.  von  Rospach,  who  is  editor,  with  his  wife,  Marion,  of 
Overseas  Weekly,  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

— William  Clarke,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic  city  hall 
reporter,  has  moved  over  to  the  county  courthouse.  Into  his  old 
spot  at  city  hall  has  ambled  one  W'illiam  Clark.  Managing  Editor 
Tom  Thomas  has  arrived  at  a  solution  of  sorts.  He  continues  to 
call  the  Clarke  with  an  “e”  Bill.  Poor  No.  2  Clark  has  to  bear 
up  under  William.  ...  As  a  longtime  Dodgerite,  I  loved  that 
New  York  Daily  News  editorial,  here  copied  verbatim  and  in  full: 
S  A-A-A  Y  — 

Are  those  Dodgers  something,  or  are  they  something? 

— Fred  Burns,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  travel  editor,  a  former 
tennis  champ,  has  now  turned  to  golf  and  won  a  first  prize  trophy  in 
a  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  tournament.  .  .  .  Willard  C.  Allis,  owner,  Cheektoicaga 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  and  his  family,  broke  the  bank  to  tbe  tune  of  |5.0(X)  on 
tbe  Dodge  ABC-TV  “Break  the  Bank”  program.  .  .  .  Editor  Menton  A. 
Brown,  Stapleton  (Neb.)  Enterprise,  a  weekly,  was  so  absorbed  in  his 
roaring  press  he  did  not  know  a  business  building  was  burning  three 
doors  away  until  he  saw  water  pouring  from  the  roof  of  his  plant.  .  .  . 
“I  was  Blitzed,”  replied  A.  D.  (Deb)  Addison,  advertising  director, 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  when  asked  about  his  bandaged 
finger.  Seems  he  has  a  pet  squirrel  named  Blitz.  .  .  .  Peggy  Blocklinger, 
editor  of  the  weekly  Amity  (Ore.)  Standard,  is  author  of  a  new  book 
about  a  crusading  young  newspaper  editor,  “Two  Strings  to  My  Bow” 
(Arcadia  House).  .  .  .  Warning:  A  confidence  man  has  been  operating 
in  N.  Y.  C.  and  L.  A.,  showing  newsmen  a  spurious  letter  purporting  to 
be  written  by  Ernest  O.  Hauser,  associate  editor,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
expressing  interest  in  having  a  writer  help  the  guy  tell  his  claimed  (and 
deserved)  experiences  on  a  Georgia  chaingang.  Actually,  Mr.  Hauser 
is  in  Paris,  never  heard  of  the  charlatan’s  chaingang  story. 

Bang  Goes  Fang 

(Further  and  final  answer  to  Irving  Fang's  chiding  of  copyboys 
in  Clippings  Jan.  1.) 

Say,  whatever  happened  to  Irving  Fang; 

He  of  the  pointless,  proseless  pang 
Who  lost  his  precious  gift  of  foy 
Every  time  he  hollered  “boy/” 

/  see  the  echoes  of  his  mouth 
Have  finally  reached  the  Sleeping  South 
And  brother  Epstein  has  sallied  forth 
To  join  the  outcry  of  the  North. 

/  haven't  seen  such  unity 
Since  Ulysses  S.  took  Robert  E. 

/  can’t  help  feeling  that  the  best 

Might  yet  come  roaring  from  the  W est. 

And  who  can  tell  about  Down  East'i 
Revolt  might  rise  like  silent  yeast 
And  explode  with  a  Bang! 

On  Irving  Fang. 

And  from  the  ashes  he’ll  arise 
And  see  the  world  with  open  eyes. 

And  may  it  bring  him  naught  but  joy 
Every  time  he  hollers,  “boy/” 

— Marvin  H.  Friedman 
New  York  Post. 


finds  a  pearl  of  great  price 


There  is  good  reason  why  so  many  business  leaders 
voluntarily  tell  us  that  their  advertising  in  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  is  the  most 
fruitful  of  any  that  they  do,  per  dollar  invested.  This 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  feeling  of  confidence, 
friendship,  and  respect  that  readers  have  toward 
the  MONITOR. 

This  market  could  be  covered  by  other  media.  But 
only  this  newspaper  has  the  depth  of  penetration  into 
the  particular  interests  of  our  readers  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  results. 

And  the  MONITOR  market  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  major  market.  Here,  men,  women,  and  youth  enjoy 
better  than  average  "spendable  income” — income 
available  for  the  better  things  of  life.  Win  their  patron¬ 
age  through  advertising  in  the  MONITOR,  and  you 
have  attained  a  pearl  of  great  price. 

Your  business  will  respond  to  a  planned  program  of 
MONITOR  advertising.  May  we  submit  a  tailor-made 
proposal?  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION.  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE 
ADVERTISER  SAYS:  "We  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  many  keyed 
responses  that  we  receive  from  our  advertising  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Practically  every  reply  reads  as  if  it  came  from 
a  housewife  who  lived  in  a  home  which  has  an  income  well  above 
the  average.” 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.  C.  2 :  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS' 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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IT’S 

TIME 


If  you’ve  been  drowsily  scheduling 
Philadelphia  newspapers  by  habit, 
friend,  it’s  maybe  time  to  give 
brother  Morpheus  the  brush.  Look 
at  all  three  in  our  booming  town, 
and  you’ll  find  that  the  daily  news 
is  the  bright  one,  the  one  that’s 
keeping  pace  with  today.  You’ll  find, 
too,  that  customers  see  your  ads  in 
our  sparkling  tabloid  pages  —  we 
couldn’t  bury  you  if  we  tried. 

Discover  daily  news  land,  buddies. 
It’s  a  Magic  Market  within-a-mar- 
ket,  populated  by  some  185,000 
working  families,  blanketed  by  the 
DAILY  NEWS.  Peddle  your  wares  in 
our  uncluttered  pages,  and  learn 
from  results  why  wide-eyed  space 
buyers  are  giving  us  such  tremen¬ 
dous  linage  gains ! 

For  example,  in  the  first  3  months 
of  1955,  the  daily  news  gained  more 
than  a  quarter  million  lines  of  Total 
Daily  Advertising.  And  we’re  con¬ 
tinuing  this  eye-poppmg  growth.  No 
secret  why  we  hit  new  highs.  We’re 
making  new  friends  by  selling 
Philadelphians! 


GET 
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philA'oI^phia 


DAILY'^NEWS 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  rising  star! 


NEW  YORK:  William  A.  Maher 
415  Lexington  Ave.,  Murray  Hill  2-9197 


CHICAGO:  J.  J.  Twomey 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Andover  3-5270 


DETROIT:  Charles  J.  Sheppard 
1061  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Woodward  2-3060 
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ANOTHER  PULITZER  PRIZE 
CONFIRMS  IT: 

Readers  get  more 
out  of 

The  New  York  Times 

This  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  “distinguished  reporting  of 
international  affairs”  was  won  by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

It  was  awarded  for  his  series  of  14  articles,  “Russia  Re-Viewed,” 
based  on  his  experiences  in  five  years  as  The  New  York  Times 
correspondent  in  tlie  Soviet  Union. 

Arthur  Krock,  Washington  columnist  of  The  Times,  already 
winner  of  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  a  citation,  was  again  cited  “for 
his  distinguished  correspondence  from  Washington.” 


HARRISON  E.  SALISBURY 


ARTHUR  KROCK 


The  Pulitzer  Prizes  are  recognized  as  the  highest  awards  in 
U.  S.  journalism.  Since  they  were  first  awarded  in  1918, 

The  New  York  Times  and  members  of  its  staff  have  won  28 
Pulitzer  Prizes  and  citations.  This  is  more  than  have  been  won 
by  any  other  newspaper  staff. 


There  are  hundreds  of  reporters,  correspondents  and  editors 
like  Harrison  Salisbury  and  Arthur  Krock  on 
The  New  York  Times  staff.  The  prizes  they  win  show 
they  know  their  business.  Working  as  a  team,  they  produce  a 
newspaper  that  is  vital  and  alive,  interesting  and  informing.  They 
put  more  into  it.  Readers  get  more  out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers. 


Sllje  jN'ttp  Ifork 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


IPI  Vows  Full  Publicity 
Attack  on  Press  Enemies 


Assembly  Resolution  Invokes 
Offensive;  New  Projects  Listed 

By  George  Ed  Williamson 


Copenhagen 
The  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  is  moving  into  a  new 
period  of  dynamism  in  its  role 
as  watchdog  of  press  freedom 
in  ail  comers  of  the  free  world. 

That’s  the  impression  of  this 
correspondent  after  observing 
170  delegates  in  action  at  the 
fourth  general  assembly  here 
May  11-13. 

Freedom  of  Press 
In  Austrian  Treaty 

Article  6  of  the  Treaty  of 
■*  Peace  for  Austria,  signed 
last  week  in  Vienna,  pro¬ 
vides  for  “the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms,  in¬ 
cluding  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion,  of  press  and  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Keynote  of  the  assembly  was 
set  by  the  Chairman  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  Eljas  Erkko,  when 
he  made  it  clear  that  IPI  will 
no  longer  be  satisfied  only  with 
studying  the  problems  of  a  free 
press  but  is  going  on  the  of¬ 
fensive  against  violations  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Publicity  Weapon 
A  resolution  passed  in  the 
final  session  backed  up  Mr. 
^  Erkko’s  words.  Under  the  reso¬ 
lution,  the  450  newspapers  re¬ 
presented  by  IPI’s  750  members 
are  urged  to  give  maximum 
publicity  to  IPI  reports  on  vio¬ 
lations  of  press  freedom.  The 
resolution  reaffirms  the  Vienna 
resolution  of  1954  which  pled- 
IPI  to  report  continuously 
on  all  cases  where  freedom  of 
the  press  is  restricted  or  sup¬ 
pressed.  It  adds  the  call  for 
broad  publicity  of  these  cases. 

Strength  of  the  weapon  lies 
•n  the  sensitivity  of  weaker 
government  to  any  criticism  in 
w  capitals  of  the  world,  where 
diplomats  of  the  criticized  gov¬ 


ernment  immediately  report 
back  to  their  home  office  and 
complain  of  a  “bad  press”  in 
the  foreign  countries. 

The  resolution  was  moved  by 
Werner  Friedmann  of  Suddeut- 
sehe  Zeitung,  Munich,  who  said 
these  reports  have  a  real  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  offending  govern¬ 
ments  through  this  diplomatic 
reaction. 

New  directions  for  IPI 
studies  are  in  the  offing  for 
1955-56.  Director  E.  J.  B.  Rose 
touched  on  these  project  plans 
in  his  report  and  later  expand¬ 
ed  the  subject  for  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  plans  depend  on 
the  Rockefeller  grant  that  was 
to  be  decided  May  20.  (E  &  P, 
May  14.) 

Asian  Conference 

Most  significant  of  forthcom¬ 
ing  projects  is  the  Asian  Re¬ 


gional  Conference  set  for  To¬ 
kyo  Jan.  15.  It  will  bring  IPI 
home  to  the  160  Asian  mem¬ 
bers,  only  few  of  whom  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  general 
assemblies. 

Significance  of  the  conference 
lies  in  the  problems  to  be  studied 
there:  All  Asian  editors  com¬ 
plain  (1)  about  lack  of  news 
from  their  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries,  and  (2)  that  news  of  Asia 
on  the  whole  is  in  the  hands  of 
European  and  American  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  five-day  regional  meet¬ 
ing  will  be’  chiefly  for  Asian 
editors  and  Western  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Asia.  Mr.  Rose  said  he 
hoped  that  some  U.  S.  editors 

—  at  least  from  the  West  Coast 

—  will  attend.  Several  bilateral 
regional  meetings  will  be  held 
at  the  same  time,  for  instance 
between  Japan  on  the  one  hand 
and  three  formerly  occupied 
countries  —  Philippines,  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Burma  —  on  the 
other. 

One  goal  of  the  conference 
will  be  to  achieve  a  better  co¬ 
operation  between  Western 
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IPI  Diractor  E.  J.  B.  Rosa  and  Chairman  Eljas  Erkko 
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Freedom  Day 

Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  reminded  its  mem¬ 
bers  this  week  that  the  last 
General  Assembly  designated 
June  7  as  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Day. 

It  is  recommended  that 
publishers  in  each  country 
hold  some  appropriate  cere¬ 
mony  on  that  day,  if  they 
enjoy  freedom  of  the  press. 
If  not,  publishers  will  regis¬ 
ter  a  silent  protest  by  not 
celebrating  the  day. 

news  agfencies  and  existing  Asi¬ 
an  agencies  so  that  Asian 
newspapers  can  get  more  of 
the  kind  of  news  they  want. 

Prior  to  the  conference  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  will  be  made  by  check¬ 
ing  one  agency  file  of  Asian 
news  against  another  agency 
and  perhaps  against  all  other 
sources  for  one  month,  Mr.  Rose 
said. 

Seminar  at  U.  N. 
Another  new  project  is  for  a 
seminar  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  for  foreign  editors  from 
15  countries.  The  date  is  set 
for  November,  and  the  plans 
have  been  approved  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board.  The  seminar  will 
study  the  working  of  UN,  the 
charter,  the  veto,  and  the  re¬ 
porting  of  the  United  Nations. 

Details  of  Mr.  Rose’s  report 
show  that  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  membership,  which  brings 
in  more  revenue  in  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  in  donations  from 
the  industry  (Publishers’  Ap¬ 
peal  Funds) ,  is  making  IPI  less 
and  less  dependent  on  outside 
grants  for  its  ordinary  operat¬ 
ing  budget.  Mr.  Rose  said  1956 
revenue  will  come  almost  wholly 
from  subscriptions  and  publish¬ 
ers’  donations.  In  last  week’s 
cable  this  correspondent  re'port- 
ed  that  funds  from  outside 
grants  will  go  solely  to  projects, 
but  this  was  incorrect.  The  esti¬ 
mated  budget  for  1955  still 
leaves  a  gap  to  be  filled. 

Pledges  Increased 
Denmark’s  National  Conrunit- 
tee  raised  its  pledge  from  $1600 
to  $2000.  This  brings  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  pledge  to  $5200  —  for 
an  area  of  some  17  million  peo¬ 
ple.  Japan  pledged  $5600.  Mr. 
Rose  pointed  out  that  these 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Probe  Is  Continuing 
In  Symonds’  Death 


Investigation  is  continuing  in¬ 
to  the  killing  of  Gene  Symonds, 
United  Press  manager  for 
Southeast  Asia,  by  a  mob  in 
Singapore.  He  died  early  in  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  13th,  of 
injuries  inflicted  a  few  hours 
before.  (E&P,  May  14,  page  8.) 

Rioting  Chinese  bus  .strikers 
and  students  attacked  Mr.  Sy¬ 
monds  near  a  police  roadblock. 
They  beat  him  with  clubs, 
stones  and  bottles,  breaking  an 
arm  and  a  leg  and  fracturing 
his  skull  and  leaving  him  lying 
senseless  in  the  street.  There 
he  remaind  unattended  for  half 
an  hour. 

Eyewitnesses  said  that  a  pol¬ 
ice  van  was  parked  nearby  and 
that  police  cars  passed  him 
without  giving  aid.  Taken  to  a 
hospital  later  in  a  van,  he  died 
at  2:50  a.m.,  despite  transfu¬ 
sions  and  an  emergency  opera¬ 
tion,  and  without  regaining  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Visiting  Editor  Reports 

Mr.  Symonds,  an  Army  vet¬ 
eran  who  had  risked  his  life 
many  times  to  cover  the  Korean 
War  from  the  Pusan  beachhead 
almost  to  the  Yalu,  had  just  re¬ 
turned  to  Singapore  from  the 
Bandung  African-Asian  Confer¬ 
ence  when  the  riots  began.  He 
sped  to  the  scene  to  get  first¬ 
hand  information  and  ran  into 
the  angry  mob. 

Albert  V.  Dix,  editor  of  the 
Martins  Ferry  (Ohio)  Times- 
Leader,  in  Singapore  in  the 
course  of  a  world  tour,  re¬ 
ported  in  a  special  dispatch: 

“I  talked  this  morning  to  one 


of  the  two  Chinese  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fatal  attack  on  Sy¬ 
monds  and  to  an  American 
Church  of  Christ  missionary, 
Ira  Rice,  who  with  the  two  wit¬ 
nesses  had  been  called  to  testify 
at  a  preliminary  police  investi¬ 
gation  into  Symonds’  death. 

“The  witness,  who  so  obvi¬ 
ously  is  risking  his  own  life  in 
testifying,  said  Symonds  was 
covering  the  story  when  he  was 
pulled  from  the  taxi  in  which  he 
was  riding  and  attacked  by  club- 
bottle  and  rock-wielding  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mob. 

“He  said  the  attackers  num¬ 
bered  about  30  and  proceeded 
with  their  vicious  attack  on  the 
United  Press  man  despite  the 
pleas  of  bystanders  to  desis*- 
and  while  police  stood  helpless¬ 
ly  by,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situatioa 

Passed  2  Roadblocks 

“When  at  last  their  victim’s 
unconscious,  broken  and  dying 
body  lay  at  their  feet,  they 
raised  clenched  fists  in  the  air 
in  a  typical  Communist  salute 
and  shouted  victory.  It  was  iron¬ 
ical  that  Symonds  should  have 


police  roadblock.  The  corporal 
in  charge  said  he  warned  Mr. 
Sjnnonds  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  proceed  but  felt  he  did  not 
have  the  legal  right  to  stop 
him. 

Assumed  Responsibility 

Mr.  Symonds,  according  to 
the  statement,  then  proceeded 
to  another  roadblock  along  Jer- 
vois  Road  where  he  was  stopped 
again.  He  showed  his  press  card 
and  told  police  he  would  take 
“full  responsibility,”  the  govern¬ 
ment  statement  said. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  pol¬ 
ice  roadblock,  Mr.  Symonds  took 
his  visiting  card  from  his  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  the  taxi  driver 
with  instructions  that  if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  him,  the 
driver  was  to  report  to  police. 

At  Alexandra  Road,  Mr.  Sy¬ 
monds  stopped  the  taxi  and 
walked  toward  a  large  band  of 
shouting,  gesticulating  rioters. 
When  they  started  after  him, 
Mr.  Symonds  turned  and  ran 
back  toward  the  taxi.  He  was 
attacked  before  he  reached  it. 
The  rioters  also  broke  the  taxi’s 
windshield  and  assaulted  the 
driver  who  escaped  and  drove 
his  cab  back  to  the  roadblock. 

Hampton  Berry,  U.  S.  Counsul 
General  at  Singapore,  said  in  a 
report  to  the  State  Department 
it  was  unlikely  that  police  neg- 


Gene  Symondi 

no  innocent  person  may  go  his 


ways  m  peace. 

W.  A.  Goode,  Signapore’s 
chief  secretary,  denounced  a 
leftist  Malayan  party  “and  their 
covert  Communist  supporters 
and  backseat  drivers”  for  the 
industrial  unrest  that  led  to  the 
fatal  rioting. 

Services  in  Cathedral 
St.  Andrew’s  Protestant  Cath¬ 
edral  in  Singapore  was  packed 
to  capacity  for  a  memorial  serv¬ 
ice  to  Mr.  Symonds. 

In  an  eulogy,  the  Rev.  Craig 
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great  majority  of  that  large 
segment  of  Singapore’s  popula¬ 
tion  have  considered  him  their 
friend,  and  along  with  all  other 
elements  have  held  him  in  high 
esteem. 

“Local  police  this  morning 
said  Symonds  went  through  two 
roadblocks  the  night  he  was 
killed,  saying  he  would  take  full 
responsibility  for  whatever 
might  happen.” 

A  government  report  said 
that  police,  although  nearby, 
could  not  go  to  Mr.  Symonds’ 
aid  because  they  “had  other 
emergency  duties.”  The  report 
said  further:  The  roadblock 
closest  to  the  scene  was  330 
yards  away.  Police  stationed 
there  had  orders  to  stay  there. 
A  police  radio  patrol  car  that 
passed  the  correspondent  as  he 
lay  in  the  street  was  on  its  way 
to  the  scene  of  another  attack. 
It  did  not  stop  but  did  signal 
urgently  for  an  ambulance  to 
pick  Mr.  Symonds  up. 

The  official  statement  said 
that  Mr.  Symonds  left  the 
American  Club  shortly  after  11 
p.m.  in  a  taxi  driven  by  a  Ma¬ 
lay. 

Mr.  Symonds  stopped  at  his 
flat  to  pick  up  a  camera  and 
then  was  driven  to  one  of  the 
approaches  to  Alexandra  Road 
where  the  taxi  was  halted  by  a 


Symonds’  death. 

“The  Consulate  General  was 
assured  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  cover  up  any  evi¬ 
dence,  if  any  appears,  that  there 
was  any  dereliction  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  police,”  Mr. 
Berry  reported.  “In  view  of  the 
facts  already  uncovered,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  any  such  derelic¬ 
tion  was  unlikely.” 


Request  for  Inquiry 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Press,  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Herbert  Hoover  Jr.  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  “incredibly  shock¬ 
ing”  incident. 

“The  investigation  by  our 
government  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest  by  news¬ 
papermen  and  by  newspaper 
readers  in  many  parts  of  the 
w'orld,”  he  stated. 

Demands  were  made  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  for  a  “full  ex¬ 
planation”  from  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Singapore  Standard 
blamed  the  newly-elected  Sing¬ 
apore  government  for  indeci¬ 
siveness  in  handling  the  mobs. 

The  Singapore  Straits  Times 
said  Mr.  Symonds’  death  “must 
serve  as  a  forceful  reminder  of 
the  need  to  maintain  that  state 
of  law  and  order  without  which 


his  life  to  provide  truth  to  his 
readers. 

Mr.  Symonds’  body  was  flown 
from  Singapore  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  en  route  to  Dayton. 

Mr.  Symonds  became  UP’s 
chief  correspondent  and  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Philippines  in  1951, 
and  three  years  later  manager 
for  Southeast  Asia.  These  ap¬ 
pointments  followed  a  tour  of 
duty  on  the  Korean  warfront 
He  was  among  the  first  foreign 
correspondents  to  arrive  there. 
He  was  alerted  for  coverage  of 
the  war  on  the  day  it  com¬ 
menced.  Five  days  later  he  was 
in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Symonds  joined  the  news 
serv'ice  in  the  Fall  of  1947,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  had 
attended  Ohio  State  University 
after  his  discharge  from  the 
U.S.  Army  in  1946.  During  his 
military  service  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Mediterranean  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes; 
special  news  editor  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service 
station  in  Gorizia,  and  for  a 
time  reported  for  the  Rome 
Daily  American,  in  Italy. 

He  was  born  Aug.  18,  1926, 
in  Dayton,  and  had  his  prepara¬ 
tory  schooling  there  and  in 
Lima.  He  is  survived  by  an 
uncle,  stepmother,  two  half 
brothers  and  a  grandmother. 
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ANPA  Board  to  Set 
Defense  of  U.  S.  Suit 


The  next  step  to  be  taken  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  response 
to  the  government’s  antitrust 
complaint  against  its  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  recognition  system 
will  be  determined  May  27-28 
at  a  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  board  of  directors. 

Formal  service  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  accepted  Friday,  the 
^  18th,  by  Cranston  Williams, 
ANPA  general  manager.  The 
defendant  ANPA  has  until  June 
8  to  file  its  answer  in  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Manhat¬ 
tan. 

Elditorial  Comment 


I 


There  were  no  further  state¬ 
ments  by  ANPA  or  any  of  its 
spokesmen  on  the  matter  this 
week,  but  an  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  of 
which  ANPA  President  Richard 
W.  Slocum  is  executive  vice- 
president,  declared  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  other  defendants  have 
chosen  to  go  to  court  rather 
than  submit  to  shackling  of  the 
press  by  a  consent  decree. 

Reiterating  Mr.  Slocum’s  own 
assertion  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  representatives  had 
•  a  “victory  complex”  which 
barred  any  discussion  until 
after  the  defendants  had  ad- 
f  mitted  guilt  as  charged,  the 

Bulletin  editorial  stated: 

'  “The  defendants  could  not  go 
into  an  exploration  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  public  officials,  look¬ 
ing  to  a  fair  solution  of  vexing 
problems,  on  the  basis  of  ac¬ 
cepting  cut-and-dried  conclu¬ 
sions.  They  chose  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  presenting  their  case 
before  a  tribunal  whose  deci¬ 
sions  are  not  written  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  hearings. 

“It  is  to  be  assumed  that  in 
bringing  the  suit  the  Depart- 
I  ment  of  Justice  thinks  it  is 

doing  its  duty.  The  defendants 
I  will  do  the  same.  They  have 

I  not  thought  for  38  years  that 

they  were  violating  the  law, 
j  and  they  do  not  think  so  now. 

The  public  interest  would  not 
have  been  served  had  they 
stuck  their  necks  into  the  noose 
prepared  for  them.” 

4-A  Position  Told 
A  statement  by  counsel, 
G«orge  link  Jr.,  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  another 
of  the  six  defendant  groups, 
pointed  out  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  has  been  ad- 
vised  that,  if  the  law  as  cur- 
I  rently  interpreted,  requires  any 


change  in  4-A  activities,  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  adjust  its  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Link  again  stressed  that 
the  activities — agency  recogni¬ 
tion  requirements,  commission 
arrangements  and  standard  rate 
and  order  practices — are  the 
same  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigated  30 
years  ago  and,  after  seven 
years  of  study,  dismissed  the 
complaint. 

“The  present  action,”  Mr. 
Link  declared,  “relates  solely  to 
alleged  collective’  agreements 
by  the  associations  concerned 
and  their  members.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  request  any  change 
in  the  individual  arrangements 
between  agencies  and  their 
clients  or  agencies’  individual 
arrangements  with  individual 
media.” 

Why  A  Civil  Action 

Testifying  before  a  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  this 
week,  Judge  Stanley  N.  Barnes, 
chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
explained  why  a  civil  rather 
than  a  criminal  action  under 
the  Sherman  Act  had  been 
brought  against  the  publisher¬ 
advertising  groups. 

When  FTC  investigated  the 
agency  system,  he  said,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  held  that 
advertising  was  a  .service  and 
not  a  commodity  that  moved  in 
interstate  commerce;  hence  the 
Sherman  Act  would  not  apply. 
Since  then,  however,  there  have 
been  several  decisions  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present-day 
trust-busters,  bring  advertising 
into  interstate  commerce. 

“We  feel,”  Judge  Barnes  said, 
“that  we  should  not  criminally 
attack  a  group  who  are  price¬ 
fixing  a  commodity  which  at 
one  time  the  court  has  held 
was  not  within  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  We  do  not  think  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  criminal 
law,  to  attack  a  person  who 
may — may,  I  say — innocently  be 
following  what  the  law  was 
rather  than  what  we  think  it 
is  now.” 

Mergers  Under  Study 

Judge  Barnes  disclosed  also 
that  the  Division  has  been  scru¬ 
tinizing  sales  and  mergers  of 
newspapers  to  see  if  any  vio¬ 
lated  the  antimonopoly  statutes. 
He  declined  to  tell  the  commit¬ 
tee  his  personal  judgment  on 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  transaction,  saying  it 
was  the  decision  of  the  entire 
Division  not  to  file  a  suit. 
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In  defending  against  any  at¬ 
tack  upon  jurisdiction  in  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  advertising  case, 
the  government  attorneys  will 
rely  heavily  on  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal  antitrust  deci¬ 
sion  of  1951.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  then 
said:  “There  can  be  little  doubt 
today  that  the  immediate  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  gathered 
from  throughout  the  nation  or 
world  is  a  part  of  interstate 
commerce.  (As  held  in  two  pre¬ 
vious  Associated  Press  cases.) 
The  same  is  true  of  national 
advertising  originating  through¬ 
out  the  nation  and  offering 
products  for  sale  on  a  national 
scale. 

“The  local  dissemination  of 
such  news  and  advertising  re¬ 
quires  continuous  interstate 
transmission  of  mats  and  pay¬ 
ments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  involved  in 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  prod¬ 
ucts  sold.” 

Now  Beyond  Dispute 

And  in  the  New  Orleans 
newspaper  case  later,  the  high¬ 
est  court  declared  “it  is  now 
beyond  dispute  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  challenged  in  this  case  are 
sufficiently  trade  or  commerce 
relating  to  the  interstate  econ¬ 
omy  to  fall  under  the  wide 
scope  of  the  Sherman  Act.” 

Those  who  would  argue 
against  that  theory  may  cite 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
case  of  1920  where  advertising 
agency  contracts  were  held  not 
to  constitute  materials  which 
directly  affected  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  Their  incidental  rela¬ 
tion  thereto,  the  court  then 
said,  did  not  afford  a  basis  for 
federal  jurisdiction  under  the 
Sherman  Act. 

However  the  Supreme  Court 
has  pointed  out  in  post-1930 
cases  involving  not  only  the 
publishing  business  but  insur¬ 
ance  and  real  estate  that  the 
Curtis  decision  should  be  “dis¬ 
tinguished”  because  it  referred 
to  the  making  of  contracts  and 
not  to  the  preparation  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  advertising. 

The  advertising  case  com¬ 
plaint  carefully  spells  out  the 
interstate  transactions  involved 
in  the  preparation,  ordering  and 
transmission  of  materials. 

Primary  Concern 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
the  insurance  brokerage  case 
(1944),  another  criterion  for 
the  government’s  brief,  Chief 
Justice  Stone  argued  that  con¬ 
tracts  involving  transactions 
across  state  lines  were  merely 
incidental  to  interstate  business 
but  he  agreed  that  “Congress 
was  primarily  concerned  with 
restraints  of  competition  in  the 


Frank  Meeker 

Frank  Meeker 
Suecumbs  at  67 

Frank  Meeker,  a  retired  part¬ 
ner  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  ^ott, 
newspaper  representatives,  died 
in  Lenox  Hill  hospital.  New 
York,  May  19  following  a  long 
illnes.«.  He  was  67  years  old. 

A  patient  at  the  hospital  for 
the  past  seven  weeks,  Mr. 
Meeker  was  taken  ill  in  Florida 
last  year  and  brought  to  New 
York  for  observation.  He  re¬ 
tired  Jan.  1,  1954  from  active 
association  with  the  firm.  His 
son,  Herbert  R.,  succeeded  him 
then  as  head  of  the  New  York 
office. 

An  ex-president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Mr.  Meeker 
started  his  career  with  Ward  & 
Gow,  a  streetcar  ad  firm.  In 
1920  he  joined  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  as  a  cub  sales¬ 
man  and  before  leaving  the 
Trib  14  years  later,  he  was  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager. 

In  1935  he  formed  the  firm 
of  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  Co. 
after  he  signed  his  first  client — 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 


marketing  of  goods  sold  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.” 

Judge  Barnes  told  the  con¬ 
gressional  committee  that  his 
complaint  also  relied  upon  the 
decision  in  the  real  estate  case 
(1950)  where  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  “trade”  is 
used  in  a  broad  sense  in  the 
Sherman  Act. 

“The  fixing  of  prices  and 
other  unreasonable  restraints,” 
said  the  court  majority,  “have 
been  consistently  condemned  in 
the  case  of  services  as  well  as 
goods.” 

Justice  Jackson  took  issue, 
declaring,  “I  am  not  persuaded 
that  fixing  uniform  fees  for  the 
broker’s  labor  is  more  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  antitrust  laws  than 
fixing  uniform  fees  for  the 
labor  of  a  lawyer,  doctor,  car¬ 
penter  or  plumber.” 
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Judge  Rules  Against 
Guild  on  Severance 


To  uphold  the  guild’s  claim 
to  severance  pay  from  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  would  reduce 
the  contract  to  an  absurdity,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  justice. 

The  guild’s  strike  on  Jan.  28, 
which  has  resulted  in  cessation 
of  publication  by  the  114-year- 
old  daily,  “clearly  constituted 
a  repudiation  by  the  employes 
of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  contract,”  Justice  William 
C.  Hecht  Jr.  ruled,  throwing 
out  the  guild’s  assertion  that 
severance  and  “notice  of  dis¬ 
missal”  pay  claims  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration. 

’Utterly  Inconsistent’ 

In  Justice  Hecht’s  view  the 
strike  was  “utterly  inconsist¬ 
ent”  with  the  continued  mainte¬ 
nance  of  contractual  “status 
quo”  and  effectively  terminated 
the  status  quo.  A  status  quo 
clause  binding  only  on  the  em¬ 
ployer,  he  wrote,  was  manifest¬ 
ly  not  what  was  intended  by 
the  contractual  provision  for 
continuation  of  the  status  quo 
pending  negotiations. 

The  employes.  Justice  Hecht 
stated,  were  obliged  to  continue 
to  perform  services,  otherwise 
“it  would  lead  to  the  absurd 
result  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  the  employes  could 
strike  and  thus  fail  to  perform 
their  obligations  and  yet  keep 
the  contract  alive  by  negotiat¬ 
ing  until  the  employer  had  no 
alternative  but  to  terminate 
the  negotiations.” 

The  contract  provided  that 
the  status  quo  be  maintained 
during  negotiations  unless  and 
until  such  negotiations  were 
terminated  by  either  party.  The 
court  found  that  the  guild  re¬ 
fused  to  meet  in  joint  session 
with  the  publisher’s  representa¬ 
tives  on  March  8  and  on  March 
16  the  publisher  terminated  the 
negotiations  and,  in  effect,  dis¬ 
missed  the  employes  by  his 
statement  that  he  didn’t  intend 
ever  to  resume  publication  of 
the  newspaper. 

Partial  Victory 

Justice  Hecht  ruled:  “The 
right  to  severance  pay  depend¬ 
ed  upon  a  dismissal  during  the 
period  the  contract  was  in 
force.”  The  contract,  he  held, 
expired  Nov.  29,  1964. 

The  guild  won  partial  victory 
in  Justice  Hecht’s  ruling  that 
claims  to  overtime,  holiday  and 
vacation  pay  prior  to  Jan.  28 
should  be  arbitrated  “since  the 
Sagle  has  permanently  shut 
down  the  business.” 


Pickets  continued  to  march 
in  front  of  the  Eagle  building 
this  week  as  buyers  removed 
equipment  purchased  at  the 
public  auction  last  week. 

Thomas  Schroth,  managfing 
editor  and  son  of  Publisher 
Frank  D.  Schroth  Sr.,  told  E&P 
he  was  “in  touch  with”  several 
persons  who  were  still  interest¬ 
ed  in  buying  the  Eagle’s  name 
and  goodwill,  but  that  so  far 
nothing  has  happened. 

Strike  Continues 

An  executive  board  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  decided  that  as  the  status 
of  the  ownership  had  not 
changed,  the  strike  would  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  22-member  executive 
board  adopted  the  following 
resolution; 

“Despite  events  of  the  last 
week,  including  the  auction 
sale  which  did  not  disperse  the 
main  elements  for  operating  a 
newspaper,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  reaffirms 
its  position  of  continuing  the 
strike  against  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  until  a  just  and  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  is  reached.” 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  guild, 
said  the  union  had  had  “no 
feelers”  in  the  past  week  from 
prospective  purchasers  of  the 
paper. 

Definitely  turned  down  was 
an  offer  from  Charles  G.  Hage- 
dom,  publisher  of  Town  and 
Village,  a  weekly  newspaper 
circulating  in  Peter  Cooper 
Village  and  Stuyvesant  Town. 
He  had  hoped  to  print  the 
Eagle  as  a  weekly. 

Tom  Schroth  said  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Hagedom  “did 
not  bear  fruit.”  Mr.  Hagedom 
said  he  had  started  with  an 
offer  of  $10,000,  worked  his 
way  up  to  $50,000,  and  had 
been  turned  down. 

$138,000  from  Sale 

0.  Bundle  Gilbert,  auctioneer, 
said  sales  of  equipment  so  far 
total  $138,000  with  presses  and 
stereo  machinery  still  to  be 
sold.  The  paper’s  name,  good¬ 
will,  circulation  lists  and 
morgue,  he  added,  are  “not  yet 
dead.” 

Meanwhile,  the  guild  planned 
to  appeal  the  Hecht  decision. 
If  Arbitration  is  again  turned 
down,  the  guild  will  file  suit  for 
the  $750,000  claims  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  making. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  that  the 
judge’s  decision  was  strictly  on 


a  procedural  matter  and  did 
not  touch  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  guild  has  no  case 
quite  like  that  of  the  Eagle  to 
use  as  a  precedent,  he  said, 
but  it  prefers  arbitration  to  a 
suit. 

Guild  attorneys  argued  be¬ 
fore  Justice  Hecht  that  the 
courts  have  consistently  held 
that  arbitration  clauses  survive 
the  contract.  Moreover,  it  was 
the  guild’s  contention,  severance 
and  other  benefits  are  rights 
that  have  accrued  to  employes 
and  they  cannot  be  destroyed 
“by  the  mere  happenstance  that 
the  publisher  closed  down  the 
business  after  the  contract  ex¬ 
pired.” 

• 

Consumption 
Of  Newsprint 
Is  Up  6.3% 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
reached  a  record  April  high 
and  an  all-time  high  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1955. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumed  431,- 
788  tons  of  newsprint  last 
month  as  compared  with  414,- 
877  tons  in  April  1954  and  408,- 
875  tons  in  April  1953.  This 
was  a  4.1%  increase  over  April 
1954  and  a  5.6%  increase  over 
April  1953  with  four  Sundays 
in  each  April  1955,  1954  and 

1953. 

For  the  first  four  months  of 
1955,  reporting  newspapers  used 
1,619,424  tons,  compared  with 
1,523,887  tons  in  1954  and  1,- 
527,641  tons  in  1953,  This  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  6.3% 
over  the  first  third  of  1954. 

Stocks  on  hand  and  in  transit 
at  the  end  of  April  1955  were 
31  days’  supply,  lowest  since 
April  1951. 

Production  Record 

North  American  production 
also  was  an  April  record — 639,- 
544  tons.  Shipments  of  661,614 
tons  were  reported  by  the  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau.  In  April, 
1954  the  comparable  figures 
were  591,850  tons  and  594,072 
tons. 

U.  S.  mills  turned  out  the 
greatest  tonnage — 120,917 — in 
any  April  since  the  heyday  of 
the  domestic  industry  in  1927. 

In  four  months  this  year  the 
continental  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  amounted  to  7.4%  over 

1954. 

Total  estimated  consumption 
in  the  U,  S.  by  all  users  was 
2,130,821  tons  as  compared  with 
2,005,114  tons  in  the  first  third 
of  1954. 


Lamb  Case 


TV  Hearing 
Is  Resumed 


’j 


Washington 


Following  a  federal  court 
side-bar  to  the  story  devolving 
about  Publisher  Edward  Lamb’s 
application  for  renewal  of  TV 
license  WICU,  Erie,  Pa.,  the 
FCC  hearing,  in  progress  over 
the  last  eight  months,  resumed 
Wednesday. 

Testimony  before  a  Commis¬ 
sion  Examiner  had  been  halted 
for  a  perjury  trial  which  all 
concerned  agreed  could  have  no 
bearing  on  whether  Mr.  Lamb 
should  receive  a  license  re¬ 
newal. 

Mrs,  Marie  Natvig,  54,  had 
testified  at  the  FCC  hearing 
that  she  had  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Mr.  Lamb  had  asso¬ 
ciated  with  communist  organi¬ 
zations  and  contributed  to  some 
of  them.  She  later  retracted 
her  testimony  and  said  she  had 
been  coerced  by  FBI  agents  and 
FCC  lawyers. 

Because  she  had  testified 
both  ways,  under  oath,  it  was 
obvious  that  perjury  had  been 
committed.  But  the  question 
before  the  jury  which  convicted-^  ■ » 
her  was  not  whether  she  lied 
about  Mr.  Lamb’s  associations, 
but  whether  she  falsely  denied 
having  given  information  to 
government  agents. 

The  publisher  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Difipateh  faces  Commis¬ 
sion  accusation  that  he  falsified 
his  application  for  a  station 
license  by  failing  to  indicate 
ties  to  subversive  groups  which 
government  lawyers  say  existed. 

Mr.  Lamb  has  either  flatly 
denied  some  of  the  accusations, 
or  has  pleaded  inability  to  re¬ 
call  isolated  incidents  with 
long-ago  time  element. 

’The  applicant  brought  Con¬ 
gress  closer  to  the  issue  by 
presenting  Senator  Estes  Kef- 
auver  as  a  reputation  witness 
in  his  behalf.  The  Tennessee 
solon  lauded  Mr.  Lamb  and  de¬ 
fended  him  against  assault  on 
his  patriotism. 

J,  Howard  McGrath,  the  for¬ 
mer  Attorney  General  who  is 
now  Mr.  Lamb’s  counsel  and  sn 
officer  in  Lamb  Enterpri^, 
testified  this  week  about  a  bribe 
offer  to  a  prospective  govern¬ 
ment  witness. 

He  said  a  man  named  Em¬ 
mett  Lee  Wheaton  Jr.  of 
Toledo  told  him  he  had  been 
promised  $1,000  to  testify 
against  Mr.  Lamb. 


bv 
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^Round  Their  Beats 

Hand  Eyes  Business 
News  with  a  Twinkle 


ROLE  OF  HONOR  goes  to  Jonico  Mann  (Mist  Pratt  Photographar)  aa 
pr'nawinnart  in  Pittsburgh  prats  photography  compatition  show  thair 
cups  and  plaquat:  Laft  to  right — Edwin  Morgan,  Morris  Barman,  Waltar 
Stain  (batt-in-show)  and  John  L  Alaxandrowicx.  Stain  it  APar,  othara 
ara  on  tha  Sun-Talagraph  staff. 


By  Ben  Bradford 

Dallas 

Ken  Hand,  a  battered  ex¬ 
police  reporter  who  looks  more 
like  a  detective  lieutenant  than 
a  newsman,  has  injected  a 
lively  twist  into  business  ne'ws 
coverage  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Right  after  he  took  over  as 
business  editor,  recently,  he 
cautioned  his  stait: 

“Remember,  lads,  business¬ 
men  are  people — regardless  of 
what  you  may  have  heard  to 
the  contrary.  ^  treat  them  like 
people.  Remember  that  they  will 
go  for  an  interesting,  well  writ¬ 
ten  story  the  same  as  the  next 
guy.” 

Humour  Nurtured 

Humor,  once  a  weed  in  the 
business  editor’s  garden,  is  now 
carefully  nurtured.  Stories  are 
stripped  of  technical  fog  and 
presented  in  brisk,  staccato 
style  of  the  police  reporter. 

Mr.  Hand’s  glum,  sour  ex¬ 
pression  conceals  a  flow  of  Irish 
wit  which  colors  most  of  his 
copy — particularly  his  regular 
column  on  business  which  he 
calls  “Business  at  Hand.”  Al¬ 
though  aimed  at  the  business¬ 
man,  Hand’s  column  is  building 
up  a  heavy  general  readership. 

A  recent  column  on  the  tooth¬ 
paste  industry,  with  side  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  personal  groom¬ 
ing  field,  gives  a  fair  sample  of 
Mr.  Hand’s  ability  to  wrap 
humor  and  solid  business  news 
into  a  single  package. 

The  newspeg  for  the'  column 
was  a  Dallas  visit  by  Lee  Bris¬ 
tol,  president  of  Bristol-Myers 
Company. 

Wrote  Mr.  Hand: 

“Toothpaste  advertising  has 
gone  through  some  interesting 


K«n  Hand 


phases  since  people’  began  to 
rely  on  a  dentifrice  to  do  other 
things  besides  clean  the  teeth. 

“So  let’s  pass  over  all  this 
gobbeldegook  about  sales  im¬ 
pact  and  impulse'  buying  and 
get  down  to  a  clean  little  cot¬ 
tage  where  Joe  Blow,  like  all 
creatures,  returns  at  eventide. 

Loaded  To  Scuppers 

“Blow,  I’m  sorry  to  say,  is 
loaded  to  the  scuppers.  But  he 
gives  seven  playful  raps  on  the 
door  with  the  confidence  of  a 
man  who  knows  that  chloro¬ 
phyll  in  toothpaste'  removes  all 
unpleasant  odors  including 
those  arising  from  overindul¬ 
gence. 

“Mrs.  Blow,  a  realist,  is  not 
deceived  .  .  .  and  there  begins 
to  form  in  Blow’s  clouded  think¬ 
ing  the  conviction  that  chloro¬ 
phyll  holds  too  great  a  promise, 
not  completely  fulfilled. 

“  ‘And,  adds  Lee  Bristol,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bristol-Myers  Company 
(Ipana  for  the  Smile  of  Beau¬ 
ty)  there  is  no  record  of  its 
having  prevented  a  man  from 
staggering.’  ” 

From  this  point,  Mr.  Hand 
goes  into  the  serious  problems 
faced  by  Bristol-Myers,  along 
with  its  competitors. 

After  a  dozen  or  so  para¬ 
graphs  of  solid  business  report¬ 
ing  and  analysis,  laced  with 
laughs,  Mr.  Hand  concludes  by 
poking  fun  at  his  own  balding 
head: 

“The  big  advertising  guns  in 
the’  War  of  Good  Grooming 
continue  to  volley  and  thunder. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  my  hair’s 
a  sight.  I  can’t  do  a  thing  with 
either  of  them.” 

The  column  delighted  the 
Bristol-Myers  people  and  many 
News  readers. 

The  breezy  approach  to  busi¬ 
ness  has  brought  the  News  an 
unprecedented  response  from 
happy  Southwestern  business¬ 
men. 

Mr.  Hand,  47,  has  been  a 
newsman  all  his  adult  life — 
with  the  exception  of  a  World 
War  II  hitch  in  the  Marines. 

Except  for  a  year  or  so  in 
New  York  City  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  he  has  done  his 
newspapering  here.  His  two- 
fisted  police  coverag^e  during 
the  rough-and-tumble  prohibi¬ 
tion  days  and  the  turbulent  ’30s 


has  become  a  legend  among 
Southwestern  newsmen. 

Mr.  Hand  will  admit  that  his 
chores  as  a  police  reporter, 
feature  writer  and  columnist 
have  added  little  to  his  back¬ 
ground  in  the  world  of  business 
and  finance. 

“But  in  my  day,”  he  adds, 
with  a  not-too-modest  grin,  “I 
was  a  pretty  fair  country  police 
reporter.  And  I  still  think  that 
a  good  police  reporter  can  cover 
anything — from  nuclear  physics 
to  business  and  finance — if  he 
sets  his  mind  to  it.” 

A  Tribute  to  The  Boss 

William  W.  Raynolds,  ageless 
Boss  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer’s  telegraph  desk,  and  a 
veteran  of  the 
newsroom  for 
45  years,  has 
been  named  by 
the  Cleveland 
chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi 
to  receive  its 
first  Profes¬ 
sional  Distinc¬ 
tion  award  in 
Journalism. 

The  award 
was  made: 

“Because  for  45  years  .  .  . 
during  his  service  as  city  edi¬ 
tor,  telegraph  editor,  news  edi¬ 
tor  ...  he  has  been  the  exact¬ 
ing  but  kindly  teacher  and 

trainer  of  scores  of  younger 
men  now  serving  in  key  posi¬ 
tions  on  all  three  Cleveland 

newspapers  and  elsewhere ...” 

The  award  also  brought  light 
to  his  “steadfast  standard  of 
journalistic  skill,  integrity,  bril¬ 
liance,  imagination,  devotion, 
humility  and  public  service  that 
has  seldon  been  equaled  ...” 

A  sidebar  to  the  award 
story,  written  by  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  Roelif  Loveland,  noted: 

“It’s  like  having  one’s  father 
named  Man  of  the  Year  .  .  . 


When  he  was  city  editor  he 
scared  the  daylights  out  of 
us  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  it’s  pleasant 
to  recall  the  dear,  dead  days 
when  Bill  Raynolds  pounded  a 
little  sense  into  a  bunch  of 
cocky  youngsters — and  made 
’em  like  it.” 

Promise  of  Big  Story 
Finally  Made  Good 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

C.  Winn  Upchurch  of  the 
Independent  copy  desk  knows 
what  it’s  like  to  “sit”  on  a  Page 
1  story  for  five  years. 

He  broke  the  story  of  Frank 
A.  Swift  inheriting  $565,000 
after  a  wait  of  33  years  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  “black  sheep” 
of  the  Swift  packing  family. 

Mr.  Upchurch  got  onto  the 
story  when  he  did  a  feature  on 
the  first  person  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  1950  Census  here. 
Mr.  Swift,  who  under  the  terms 
of  the  will,  had  to  be  emplo3red 
for  six  months  in  each  of  the 
33  years,  was  the'  census  taker. 

Mr.  Swift’s  replies  revealed 
that  he  was  to  inherit  a  fortune 
in  1955  when  he  reached  the 
age  of  65,  but  he  was  insistent 
that  not  a  word  be  printed  un¬ 
til  April  28,  1955,  whe'n  he 
reached  the  age  of  65. 

“On  that  day  I  promise  I 
will  give  you  the  story,”  he 
told  Mr.  Upchurch. 

Last  April  28  Mr.  Upchurch 
received  a  phone  call  from  Mr. 
Swift,  who  was  working  as  a 
real  estate  salesman. 

“Come  around  to  the  office, 
I  have  that  story  for  you,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Upchurch  is  now  hoping 
there’s  a  sequel  to  the  story.  He 
says  that  Mr.  Swift  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  start  bank  accounts  for 
the  two  Upchurch  children. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Campbell,  Flynn 
Named  Publishers 


Forrest  Heads 
Want  Ad  Dept 


Chicago 

Leland  F.  Forrest  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  John 
T.  Wiegand,  as- 
sistant 
er,  it  was 
nounced 


Chester  M.  Campbell,  pres-  executive  editor,  who  was  also 
ident  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  was  elected  vicepresident;  Mr. 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Chi-  Cowles,  Mr.  Flynn,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
cago  Tribune,  and  F.  M.  Flynn,  Mrs.  Tankersley,  P.  B.  Stevens, 
president  of  the  News  Syndi-  business  manager,  and  Mrs. 
cate  Co.,  was  named  publisher  Alicia  Patterson,  daughter  of 
of  the  New  York  News,  at  the  Capt.  Patterson  and  publisher 
annual  meeting  of  directors  of  of  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
the  parent  Tribune  company  Mr.  Campbell  was  named 
here  May  16.  president  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 

une  Building  Corp.,  and  Mr. 
Wood  president  of  WGN,  Inc., 
with  Frank  Schreiber  as  vice- 
I  president  of  the  Tribune’s  radio 

and  television  .stations. 

I  Canadian  Units  Elect 

Newly-elected  directors  of  the 
Tribune  company’s  Canadian 
subsidiaries  included  Mr.  Flynn, 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Wood,  for 
^**^^^*  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  and  Mrs. 
rarnnhell  Flvnn  Patterson,  Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr. 

Wood,  Quebec  North  Shore  Pa- 
The  directors  also  elected  two  Pcr  Co. 
vicepresidents  of  the  Tribune  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Flynn,  Mr. 
company:  J.  Howard  Wood.  Wood  and  Karl  F.  McGrann 


manag- 
an- 
this 
week  by  Gabe 
Joseph,  S-T  ad-  H 
vertising  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Forrest,  H 
who  for  the  H 
past  two  years 
has  bben  assist¬ 
ant  CAM,  succeeds 
Carl  L.  Schweizer,  who  died 
last  March  10.  Mr.  Forrest 
joined  the  Chicago  Sun  .staff 
in  1945.  From  1949  to  1953  he 
was  a  member  of  Eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wiegand  also  joined  the 
Sun  in  1945,  starting  as  a 
classified  salesman. 

Mr.  Joseph  announced  sev¬ 
eral  other  staff  promotions: 

Robert  J.  Bullwinkle  and 
Philip  W.  Moses  are'  being 
transferred  to  the  office  in 
New  York.  Thomas  'V.  Patano 
is  rejoining  the  Chicago  staff. 

Howell  I.  Jones  and  Harry 
A.  Leonard  have  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Sunday  Color- 
gravure  magazine  which  vnll 
be  inaugurated  Sept.  11. 


Forrest 


urer;  J.  A.  Cotey,  assistant 
treasurer;  J.  J.  Lynch,  auditor 
and  controler. 

WPIX,  Inc.:  J.  J.  Lynch,  as- 
si.stant  treasurer;  T.  E.  Mitchell, 
auditor  and  controler. 

Illinois  Atlantic  Corporation: 
W.  E.  Collison,  vicepresident;  R. 
F.  Stephens,  assistant  treasurer. 

Quebec  and  Ontario  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  Ltd.:  Camp¬ 
bell,  first  vicepresident,  and  F. 
J.  Byington  Jr.  and  J.  E.  Vallil- 
lee,  vicepresidents. 

E.  B.  McGraw  was  elected  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  various 
Canadian  subsidiaries. 


veriising,  as  treasurer  to  sue-  sistant  treasurer  in  August,  PanaHian  Vapns  sports  eaitor  oi  tne  jacKson 

ceed  Mr.  Wood  and  R.  F.  Ste-  1954.  t^v.  .r  n  •  o  j-  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  has  joined 

phens,  head  of  the  Tribune’s  oth«»r  Dianfras  *•  following  (^anadian  ex-  sports  staff.  Two  new  re¬ 
insurance  department,  as  assist-  •  ^  f^utives  were  elected  vicepres-  porte^g  Marshall  Loeb,  for 

ant  treasurer.  Other  changes  in  officer.ships  idents  of  the  two  newsprint  ^i,ree  years  a  United  Pres.s 

A.  M.  Kennedy,  an  assistant  ^he  subsidiary  companies  companies:  T  F.  Flahiff  B.  B.  correspondent  in  Frank- 

managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  weiy  as  follows:  Gralow,  J.  B.  Jones,  M.  H.  furt,  Germany;  and  Vince  Spez- 

was  reelected  secretary  of  the  News  Syndicate  Company,  h-  McGrann,  H.  A.  j^no,  who  previously  was  police 

Tribune  company.  James  A.  J-  A.  Derham,  treasurer;  Sewell,  T.  E.  Siegerman,  and  J  reporter  for  the  ’  Lynchburg 

Cotey  was  reelected  auditor  and  O.  E.  Donnelley,  assistant  treas-  E.  Vallillee.  ^  News. 

controler.  urer;  P.  B.  Stephens,  secretary;  Stockholders  and  directors  of  • 

W.  H.  James,  assistant  secre-  the  Tribune  company  and  News  •  n  ^  i* 

Add  to  News  Board  tary;  J.  J.  Lynch,  auditor  and  Syndicate  company  paid  tribute  CjiCCt  LrTOltlllTlf^ 

Added  to  the  New  York  News  controler.  to  the  memory  of  Col.  McCor-  Oliver  S.  Gramling,  assistant 

board  of  directors  were  Mr.  W.  G.  N.,  Inc.:  J.  A.  Cotey,  mick  at  their  annual  meeting  in  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 

Campbell,  Mr.  Schmon,  Mr.  treasurer;  J.  J.  Jameson,  audi-  Tribune  Tower.  They  adopted  a  dated  Press,  was  elected  presi- 

Wood  and  James  J.  Patterson,  tor  and  controler.  memorial  resolution  introduced  dent  of  the  Alumni  Association 

son  of  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  by  Mr.  Campbell,  successor  to  of  the  Columbia  University 

Patterson,  founders  of  the  News  Syndicate,  Inc.:  W.  D.  Col,  McCormick  as  president  of  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 

News.  Maxwell  and  Mollie  Slott,  vice-  the  company  and  publisher  of  this  week,  Mr.  Gramling  was 

The  other  News  directors  re-  presidents;  J.  A.  Derham,  treas-  the  Tribune.  graduated  in  1927. 
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Immel,  Peoria  (III.)  Journal 


Marcus,  Now  York  Times 


Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


Supreme  Court  Rulins: 

Canon  35  Contempt 
Convictions  Stand 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  this  week  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  the  appeal  from 
the  conviction  of  three  employes 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
for  contempt  of  court  in  the 
taking  and  publishing  of  a 
courtroom  photograph  in  1953. 

Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  of  the 


cover  the  arraignment  and  Mr. 
Thomas  to  take  pictures. 

In  their  appeal  the  newsmen 
contended : 

“The  effect  and  purpose  of 
taking  and  publishing  the 


American  Bar  Association  binds 
judges  not  to  allow  pictures  to 
be  taken  where  the  interests  of 
a  defendant  might  be  harmed. 

Lawyers  for  the  Press  assert¬ 
ed  that  this  amounted  to  prior 
censorship,  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution. 

Press  attorneys,  in  their  ar¬ 
guments,  contended  that  the 
Bar  Association’s  rules  (Canon 
35  in  particular)  were  not  bind¬ 
ing  on  newspapermen.  They 
contended  that  news  cameras 


Franco  Explains 
Watch  Over  Press 

The  State  must  “watch  over 
the  Press” — that  is  the  credo 
of  General  Franco,  Spain’s 
Chief  of  State,  as  expressed 
in  an  interview  with  David 
Lawrence,  editor  of  V.  S. 
World  News  &  World  Report. 

Mr.  Lawrence  quoted  Gen. 
Franco  as  saying  “we  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  ‘free- 


were  merely  modern  instru- 
photograph  was  to  emphasize  to  ments  of  transmitting  informa-  dom  of  the  press.’  We  believe 
tbe  public  the  impartiality  with  tion  and  that  justice  wa.s  not  that  the  press  always  is  in  the 
which  all  persons,  regardless  of  impaired  by  the  picture  of  Mr.  hands  of  its  owners;  that  is  to 


Scripps-Howard  newspaper  said  their  position  or  standing  in  the  Brewer. 


say  that,  if  there  are  50  or  60 


he  now  has  no  choice  but  to 
end  the  litigation.  Mr.  Seltzer 
had  asserted  that  freedom  of 
the  press,  “the'  people’s  right  to 
know,”  was  violated. 

The  high  court’s  denial  left 
standing  contempt  sentences  im- 


community,  are  treated  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the 
local  criminal  court  and  to 
maintain  and  increase  public 
confidence  in  and  public  re¬ 
spect  for  the  court. 

“The  picture  was  taken  care- 


Mr.  Brewer  resigned  from  newspapers  in  a  country,  their 
the  bench  after  20  years  as  owner  is  the  person  who  has 


posed  against  City  Editor  Louis  fully  and  unobstrusively  and  in 

a  fraction  of  a  second  .  .  .  and 
its  taking  did  not  in  fact  ob¬ 
struct  or  interfere  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.” 

A  flash  bulb  was  used  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  picture. 

Lost  in  State  Court 
The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  said 


Clifford,  one  hour  in  jail  and 
a  $500  fine;  Reporter  Sam  Gia- 
imo  and  Photographer  James 
Thomas,  each  $100  fines. 

No  Comment 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not 
comment  on  its  refusal  to  re¬ 
view  the  ca.se  on  an  appeal 


Probate  Judge  as  a  result  of 
the  Press  stories  about  the 
handling  of  the  properties  of 
dead  and  mentally  ill  persons. 
He  made  a  $22,000  restitution 
to  probate  court  estates  and 
agreed  not  to  practice  law  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  was  acquitted  in  a  trial 
before  three  judges  on  the  in¬ 
dictment. 

Yerxa  Leaves  Trib 

Fendall  Yerxa  has  resigned 
from  the  city  editor  position  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


freedom  of  thought,  but  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  do  not  have 
that  freedom.” 

All  nations  will  have  to 
watch  their  press  and  establish 
a  procedure  for  it  in  10  to  15 
years,  Gen.  Franco  told  Mr. 
Lawrence.  In  Spain,  he  pointed 
out,  they  watch  over  the  press 
by  allowing  that  which  is  just 
and  prohibiting  that  which  is 
not,  such  as  systematically  at¬ 
tacking  other  nations. 


A  $500,000  libel  suit  against 


brought  by  attorneys  for  the  the  picture  ban  did  not  work 

Press.  Cuyahoga  County  Court  against  freedom  of  the  press;  which  Te  has  held  since  1952.  Bay  Cities  Publishing  Co.  has 

of  Appeals  and  9hio  Supreme  reporters  were  free  to  “cover”  previously  he  was  a  member  of  been  settled  out  of  court  for 

Court  had  previously  turned  the  open  court  session;  and  it  g^^^al  years.  His 

down  the  Press  pleas.  was  up  to  the  judge  to  preserve  ^ew  connection,  in  a  newspa- 

Common  pleas  judge  Joseph  order  in  his  court.  pgr  executive  post,  will  be  an¬ 

il.  Silbert  said  the  newsmen  “It  is  enough,”  the  Ohio  court  nounced  shortly, 
violated  his  instruction  that  no  added,  “if  defendants’  acts  in 
picture  be  taken  during  the  ar-  ignoring  the  court’s  order  not  to  * 

raignment  of  former  Probate  take  pictures  caused  a  distrac-  Omer  Holman^  83) 

Judge  Nelson  J.  Brewer  on  em-  tion  or  had  the  potential  pos-  Peru,  Ind. 

bezzlement  charges.  sibility  of  doing  so.”  Omer  Holman,  83,  editor  and 


$500.  The  suit  was  filed  by 
John  E.  Hunter,  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Assembly. 

• 

A  Slight  Mixup 

In  some  copies  of  this  issue 
the  cuts  are  transposed  on 

According  to  briefs  filed  in  As  a  member  of  the  bar,  publisher  of  the  Peru  Repub- 
the  case,  Mr.  Giaimo  reported  Judge  Silbert  said,  he  would  be  liean,  a  weekly  newspaper  estab-  Sentinel  is  the  one 

the  judge’s  order  to  Mr.  Clif-  subject  to  disciplinary  action  if  lished  in  1856,  di^  May  10.  with  the'  Salk  vaccine  headline; 

ford.  The  city  editor  was  said  he  permitted  pictures.  The  can-  Mr.  Holman  had  been  ill  two  the  “new  look”  is  the  one  ivith 

to  have  assigned  Mr.  Giaimo  to  ons  of  judicial  ethics  of  the  years  with  a  heart  ailment.  the  Postal  Pay  headline. 
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INLAND  MEETING 

New  ROP  Color  Data 
Listings  Announced 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


NEW  MEMBERS  aHending  tha!r  first  Inland  convantion:  Laft  to 
right — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Hoilas,,  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazetta  Telagraph,  and  Edgar  Koehl  Jr.,  Gallion  (Ohio)  Inquirar. 


Chicago 

A  formula  for  run-of-paper 
color  listings,  including  rates, 
units  of  space  and  closing  dead¬ 
lines,  was  unveiled  in  behalf  of 
newspapers  at  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  here  last  week. 
{See  also  E  &P,  May  14,  Page 
14.) 

Such  a  formula  has  been 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  Service,  Charles  Lord, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News  advertising  director  and 
chairman  of  NAEA’s  Four-A 
committee,  told  Inlanders.  It 
will  soon  be  presented  to  news¬ 
papers  for  their  adoption,  he 
said. 

Ekidorsed  by  Agencies 

The  plan  was  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  Robert  F.  Hussey, 
media  director  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding — Chicago,  member  of 
the  Newspaper  committee  of 
the  Four-A’s.  “Such  a  for¬ 
mula,”  he  said  “will  make  it 
easier  for  agencies  and  their 
clients  to  buy  ROP  color  in 
newspapers.  It  has  been  a  head¬ 
ache  up  to  now,  every  time  we 
have  tried  to  work  out  a  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color  schedule.” 

Mr.  Hussey  said  the  new  list¬ 
ings  will  require  “less  arith¬ 
metic”  on  the  part  of  space 
buyers  and  will  actually  pro¬ 
mote  wider  use  of  color  in 
newspapers.  He  asserted  that 
color  today  is  important  be¬ 
cause  competition  for  attention 
“is  beyond  belief.”  Larger  ads, 
plus  color  and  better  copy,  he 
added,  are  the  chief  ways  that 
advertisers  are  meeting  this  in¬ 
creased  competition. 

Publishers  were  also  urged 
to  follow  the  standards  of 
measurement  adopted  by  NAEA 
in  1946,  namely,  to  adhere  to 
the  standard  that  ads  be  desig¬ 
nated  in  width  by  number  of 
columns  and  be  measured  in 
depth  from  cut-off  rule  to  cut¬ 
off  rule,  including  ads  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Tells  of  Listings 

Mr.  Lord  explained  the 
SR  &  D  listings  for  ROP  color 
ads  in  newspapers  will  be  done 
in  four  columns.  The  first  col¬ 
umn  will  list  the  name  of  the 


paper  and  provide  for  page, 
1,500  and  1,000  line  units;  the 
second  column  will  give  the 
paper’s  black  and  white  rate 
for  these  three  units;  the  third 
column  will  grive  the  black  and 
one  color  rate,  and  the  fourth 
column,  will  list  black  and  two 
and  three  colors. 

Need  for  such  a  formula,  he 
said  was  stressed  by  A.  G. 
Ensrud,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  media  buyer,  in  his  NAEA 
speech  last  January.  A  study 
of  existing  color  rates,  said 
Mr.  Lord,  shows  that  52%  who 
list  color  have  a  premium  per¬ 
centage  rate;  some  have  flat 
premium  rates  and  a  few  have 
a  line  rate  for  ROP  color.  Most 
papers  do  not  list  their  color 
deadline  requirements,  thus 
making  it  difficult  for  an  agency 
to  determine  the  cost  and  dead¬ 
lines  involved. 

Earlier  in  their  two-man 
“panel,”  Messrs.  Lord  and  Hus¬ 
sey  sparred  around  on  such 
questions  as  to  why  agencies 
are  often  accused  of  using  TV 
because  it  is  easier  to  handle 
and  nets  the  agency  more 
money.  Mr.  Hussey  denied  this 
accusation. 

Cites  Limitations 

“I  never  heard  such  sugges¬ 
tion,”  declared  Mr.  Hussey. 
“We  are  not  at  all  blind  to 
profit,  but  I  submit  our  entire 
effort  has  to  be  in  behalf  of 
the  client’s  sales  success.  An 
agency  rises  or  falls  on  the 
amount  of  sales  it  produces  for 
the  client.” 


Mr.  Hussey  admitted  it  is  a 
problem  to  find  enough  money 
to  use  newspapers  correctly  on 
a  sustaining  basis.  “Until  news¬ 
papers  somehow  can  cost  us 
less,”  he  said,  “we  can’t  use 
them  for  sustaining  advertising 
and  will  have  to  continue  to  use 
them  for  introductory  cam¬ 
paigns,  special  sales  drives  and 
over  short  periods.” 

Suspicious 

Mr.  Lord  countered  with  the 
assertion  that  continued  shrink¬ 
age  of  percent  of  sales  to  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  part  of  national 
advertisers  may  be  one  reason 
for  their  apparent  inability  to 
provide  necessary  expenditures 
in  newspapers.  “I  am  suspi¬ 
cious,”  he  said,  “that  national 
advertisers  are  content  to  re¬ 
strict  their  percent  of  sales  as 
their  sales  volume  has  risen.” 

He  urged  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  mass  marketing 
possibilities  afforded  through 
newspapers;  to  forget  static 
budgets  and  to  quit  scatter¬ 
gunning  their  advertising  shots. 

At  the  opening  Inland  ses¬ 
sion,  publishers  were  given  a 
“short  course”  in  promotion  by 


a  panel  of  promotion  managers 
offering  successful  ideas  on 
various  phases  of  promotion. 
Clarence'  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  as  moderator 
of  the  panel,  asserted  that  the 
most  successful  newspapers  are 
the  country’s  best-promoted 
newspapers. 

“The  chief  fault  with  a  hit-or- 
miss  program  is  its  inconsist¬ 
ency — and  our  inconsistency  in 
doing  it,”  said  Mr.  Harding. 
“We  tell  our  advertisers  that 
they  should  advertise  consist¬ 
ently,  that  one  ad  won’t  bring 
business  to  their  store,  but  the 
cumulative  effect  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  will.  Still,  with  a  hit- 
or-miss  promotion  program,  we 
are  doing  the  very  thing  we 
caution  our  advertisers  against 
— building  up  momentum  and 
letting  it  die.” 

Mel  Barker,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  touched  on  the  same 
principle,  from  the  standpoint 
of  doing  a  consistent  promotion 
job  in  the  national  field. 

Repetition  Essential 

“To  attract  attention,”  he 
said,  “one  must  be  different.  If 
you  talk  only  in  terms  of  linage 
or  circulation  fig^ures,  you  fol¬ 
low  in  the  rut  of  most  news¬ 
papers.  Instead,  plan  a  well- 
organized  campaign  of  selling 
a  single  helpful  idea  consist¬ 
ently  and  as  constantly  as 
money  will  allow. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  is  worth¬ 
while  for  a  newspaper  with  a 
small  budget  to  make  one  big 
splash  in  one  of  the  leading 
trade  magazines  once  or  twice 
a  year.  It  takes  a  long  time  of 
hammering  one  single  idea  to 
get  it  across.  It  is  much  better 
to  use  a  series  of  small  ads  on 
a  consistent  basis  year  in  and 
year  out.  The  current  Sun- 
Times  campaign,  ‘In  Chicago,  It 
Takes  Two,’  has  been  running 
for  the  past  four  years.  The 
campaign  is  based  on  good 
sound  research  information  ob- 
{Continued  on  page  66) 


TWO  INLANDERS  chat  between  Chicago  lattiont,  left  to  right, 

John  B.  Bishop,  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette  and  Harry  Sward, 

Moline  (III.)  Dispatch. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


NRDGA  Endorses  BoA’s 
Summer  Sales  Drive 


Philip  M.  Talbott,  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  senior 
vicepresident  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  endorsed  the  nation-wide 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  to  dramatize 
the  summer  months  as  a  period 
of  enormous  potential  for  re¬ 
tail  sales. 

In  a  statement  released  this 
week  Mr.  Talbott  said;  “We  re¬ 
tailers  have  every  opportunity 
to  make  this  the  biggest  sum¬ 
mer  in  retailing  history. 

“The  experience  of  scores  of 
merchants  last  year  in  explod¬ 
ing  the  myth  of  an  inevitable 
summer  slump  has  pointed  the 
way.  The  number  of  people  em¬ 
ployed  and  average  annual  in¬ 
come  for  families  continue  at 
peak  levels.  This  year  our  cus¬ 
tomers  will  have  additional 
millions  of  dollars  to  spend 
during  June,  July  and  August 
in  America's  retail  stores.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  more 
aggrressive  merchandising  and 
selling  will  be  done  this  sum¬ 
mer  by  an  increased  number  of 
retailers  and  manufacturers.  It 
takes  teamwork  and  it  must  be 
started  now.  The  Bureau  of 


Advertising  and  its  member 
papers  are  again  helping  by 
turning  the  spotlight  on  sum¬ 
mer’s  natural  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities.  With  imagination  and 
alert  selling  we  can  profitably 
smoke  out  more  volume. 

“And  the  accomplishment  of 
this  objective  is  not  only  im¬ 
portant  for  members  of  the 
NRDGA  but  will  contribute 
substantially  to  maintaining  the 
high  level  economy  of  our  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole.” 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau,  in  welcoming 
NRDGA’s  cooperation,  empha¬ 
sized  that  “the  'doldrums’  of 
summer  are  in  large  part  im¬ 
aginary,”  so  far  as  business  is 
concerned. 

Many  of  the  aggressive  re¬ 
tailers  who  last  year  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  summer’s  selling  op¬ 
portunities  “showed  substantial 
increases  in  sales  volume,”  Mr. 
Barnes  added. 

At  the  same  time,  Edward 
H.  Burgeson,  director  of  the 
Bureau’s  Retail  Department, 
predicted  greatly  increased  sum¬ 
mer  promotion  activity  this 
year  by  both  newspapers  and 
retailers.  Last  year,  he  pointed 
out,  “newspapers  in  more  than 


RETAIL  AND  NEWSPAPER  organizations  hava  ranawed  thair  offaniiva 
against  "Summar  Slump"  psychology.  Discussing  strategy  ara  (laft 
to  right):  Harold  S.  Barnas,  director,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA; 
Philip  Talbott,  president.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association;  and 
Edward  H.  Burgeson,  director,  retail  department,  BOA. 


300  cities  gave  voice  locally  to 
the  Bureau’s  ‘No  Summer 
Slump’  campaign.  'They  enlisted 
support  and  action  by  upwards 
of  37,000  retailers  in  these 
cities.” 

A  promotion  kit  provided  by 
the  Bureau  to  member  news¬ 
papers  for  distribution  to  re¬ 
tailers  throughout  the  country 
includes;  1)  A  self-mailer  which 
reviews  through  actual  case 
histories  the  promotional  op¬ 


portunities  missed  by  retailers 
last  summer;  2)  A  four-page 
folder  highlighting  successful 
1954  summer  promotions  and 
pointing  out  increased  sales  op¬ 
portunities  this  year  because  of 
more  leisure  time,  more  style¬ 
conscious  living,  more  interest 
in  outdoor  activity,  more  dis¬ 
posable  income;  3)  A  special 
insert  for  retailers’  analysis  of 
their  own  promotions  last  year 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


.RETAIL  REGULAR, 

White  Space  Used  To  Best  Advantage 


1  Winning  Awards  for  its  newspaper  adver- 
j  Using  is  old  stuff  to  Zion’s  Co-operative  Mer- 
1  cantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  But 
g  1954  proved  to  be  a  banner  year  for  recogni- 
J  tion,  says  Ted  Bushman,  sales  promotion 
I  manager. 

1  In  the  annual  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
1  Association  newspaper  competition  ZCMI  won 
1  two  awards,  one  for  a  series  of  gift  certificate 
1  ads;  the  other  for  a  Brand  Names  news- 
1  paper  spread.  The  latter  was  also  awarded 
1  the  Retail  Advertising  Week  gold  certificate 
I  as  one  of  the  20  top  retail  ads  of  the  year. 
Last  month,  ZCMI  won  top  award  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  Class  I  as  Brand  Name 
Retailer-of-the-Year  presented  by  Brand 
Names  Foundation. 

“While  some  retailers  are  hesitant  to  spend 
enough  for  production,”  Ted  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “ZCMI  recognizes  the  value  of 
white  space  and  believes  in  using  it  to  best 
i  advantage.  Careful  budgeting  and  planning 
with  merchandisers  help  assure  highest  sales 
response. 


Ted  Bushman 
Zion's  Co-op  Mercantile 
Institution 


“We  not  only  believe  in  the  importance  of 
newspapers  as  the  key  advertising  medium  for 
selling  merchandise  but  strongly  advocate  the 
use  of  feature  items  presented  in  a  dramatic 
manner.” 

Ted  has  held  his  present  position  since'  May 
of  1950.  A  native  of  Utah,  he  was  educated 
at  Brigham  Young  University.  Before  joining 
ZCMI,  he  spent  14  years  in  Portland,  Ore., 
eight  of  them  with  Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  first 
as  art  director;  later  as  assistant  ad  manager. 
For  five  years  he  was  an  associate  of  Cole  & 
Weber  advertising  agency. 

Ted  revealed  that  ZCMI  places  the  largest 
amount  of  newspaper  advertising  space  in  the 
Intermountain  Area  used  by  one  account  and 
that  his  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  runs  more 
than  $375,000  for  newspaper  linage  alone.  — 
R.  B.  McI. 
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Securities  Ad 
Policing  Held 
Inadequate 

Neither  Government  regula¬ 
tion  nor  industry  self-regulation 
in  the  field  of  securities  adver¬ 
tising  is  proving  adequate  to 
protect  investors,  J.  Sinclair 
Armstrong  declared  last  week. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  who  has  been 
designated  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  replace  Ralph  H. 
Demmler  as  chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  addressed  the  annual 
meet.ng  of  the  Investment 
Counsel  Association  of  America 
in  the  Harvard  Club. 

Some  of  the  advertising  of 
securities  being  distributed  by 
the  securities  industry  is  “un¬ 
sound  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  industry  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  investor,”  he  said. 

“Either  the  commission  or  the 
industry,  and  perhaps  both,  are 
going  to  have  to  take  prompt 
steps  to  correct  this  situation,” 
he  continued. 

“Conceivably,  effective  Fed¬ 
eral  policing  of  the  advertising 
of  securities  could  be  a  cure. 
There  is  some  official  policing 
now  in  connection  with  new 
issues  publicly  offered  and  with 
respect  to  securities  of  invest¬ 
ment  companies,  but  by  and 
large  the  commission  does  not, 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  super¬ 
vise  securities  advertising  gen¬ 
erally. 

Another  alternative,  Mr. 
Armstrong  .suggested,  would  be 
for  the  self-regulating  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  securities  busi¬ 
ness  to  undertake  “to  prescribe 
and  enforce  standards  which 
take  the  flamboyance  and  the 
‘come-on’  techniques  out  of 
securities  advertising.” _ 

NRDGA  Endorses 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

as  a  guide  to  better  summer 
advertising  planning  in  1955; 
4)  A  comprehensive  list  of  mer¬ 
chandise  lines  offering  above- 
average  selling  opportunities  in 
June,  July  and  August;  and  6) 
An  outline  of  suggested  ways 
in  which  newspapers  can  work 
with  local  retailer  groups  and 
individual  stores. 

First  reactions  to  this  year’s 
Bureau  campaign,  which  start¬ 
ed  two  weeks  ago  with  initial 
mailings  to  all  member  news¬ 
papers,  already  indicate,  Mr. 
Burgeson  said,  that  “a  consider¬ 
ably  large  number  of  cities  and 
retail  merchants  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  project”  in  1955. 


E&P  To  Publish 


Prizes  Given 


Continental  Can 


Ad  $$  June  11  For  Ad  Ideas  Buys  Comic  Pages 


A  complete  list  of  all  na¬ 
tional  advertisers’  dollar  ex¬ 
penditures  in  newspapers 
during  1954,  with  individual 
bi'eakdowns  by  products,  will 
be  published  in  the  June  11 
issue  of  Editor  &  Published. 
The  list  covers  all  advertisers 
investing  $25,000  or  more  in 
newspaper  space  during  1954 
as  I’eported  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.,  and  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

In  addition,  E&P  will  run 
a  tabulation  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  in 
newspapers  for  1954  and 

1953,  by  product  classifica¬ 
tions,  with  percentage  of 
change  for  the  two  years 
plus  a  list  of  the  100  largest 
newspaper  advertisei-s  for 

1954,  with  similar  figures 
for  1953,  and  their  change 
in  rank  and  expenditures. 

Heindel  to  Quit 
Madison  Ad  Post 

Madison,  Wis. 
Louis  E.  Heindel  is  resigning, 
effective  July  1,  as  advertising 
director  of  Madison  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  He  made  no  an¬ 
nouncement  as  to  his  future 
plans.  His  successor  here  is  yet 
to  be  named. 

Mr.  Heindel  is  a  former 
pi'esident  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  chairman  of 
NAEA’s  Sales  Training  Com¬ 
mittee  which  developed  “Opera¬ 
tion  Step-Up”  as  a  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  for  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen.  He  has 
received  a  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  award”  fi-om  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the'  Bureau’s  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Join  American  Weekly 

J.  R.  Fortino,  formerly  of  the 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  mer¬ 
chandising  department  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  joined  the  American 
Weekly  Chicago  sales  staff. 

Frank  Shepard,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Jewelry 
Magazine,  Robert  Merrick,  for¬ 
merly  of  Scripps  Howard,  and 
Richard  King,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  have 
become  members  of  the  New 
York  sales  staff. 


In  Northwest 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Five  special  exhibit  awards 
were  presented  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  here  May  5-7. 

Top  prize  of  $10  for  the  best 
campaign  produced  by  a  news¬ 
paper  salesman  went  to  Austin 
(Bud)  Ragle,  Oregon  Journal. 

Best  national  promotion 
(trade  publications)  award  of 
$10  went  to  Hal  Manzer,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the'  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian. 

First  prize  for  best  local 
promotion,  $10,  was  awarded 
to  Loren  Rieman,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic 
for  an  auto  show  edition. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  was 
awarded  the  California  Ink  Co. 
revolving  cup  for  best  color  ads 
of  the  year. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tri¬ 
bune  revolving  plaque  for  the 
best  all-around  exhibit  was 
awarded  to  the  Oregon  Journal. 

An  amendment  to  the  by¬ 
laws  authorized  active  member¬ 
ships  by  those  persons  teaching 
newspaper  advertising. 

R.  S.  Nicholson  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  West  Coast  manager  of 
West-Holliday  Co.,  said  news¬ 
papers  need  a  push  from  all 
levels  on  food  accounts. 

“Housewives,”  he  said,  “used 
to  buy  90%  of  groceries.  Now 
men  are  buying  more  of  the 
supplies  for  the  kitchen  with 
the  housewife  accounting  for 
only  66%  of  food  purchases.” 

Russell  Young,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Seattle 
(Wa.sh.)  Times,  said:  “It’s 
time  right  now  for  newspapers 
to  soak  up  the  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  that  are  ac¬ 
cumulating  from  increased 
production  and  sales.  Coopera¬ 
tive  funds  and  all  advertising 
funds  are  building  up.  If  news¬ 
papers  don’t  show  advertisers 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
them,  they  will  go  to  package 
TV  or  other  media.” 

Officers  elected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  include  Harry  Lynch, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  president;  Ralph  Lee, 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald,  vicepresident;  and  Webster 
Ruble  Aberdeen  (Wash.) 
World,  secretary  treasurer. 

• 

De  Clerque  Appointed 

The  Sydney  (N.  S.)  Post 
Record  has  appointed  Henry  De 
Clerque,  Inc.,  as  its  U.  S.  rep¬ 
resentative. 


To  promote  the  sale  of 
canned  soft  drinks.  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Company  will 
launch  on  May  22  a  nation¬ 
wide  advertising  campaign 
in  the  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tions  of  40  leading  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  full-color  ads,  sub¬ 
sequently  appearing  on  June 
5,  June  19  and  June  26,  will 
offer  consumers  a  chance  to 
win  331  prizes  in  a  $25,000 
contest  simply  by  completing, 
in  25  words  or  less,  the 
statement,  “I  like  soft  drinks 
in  cans  because  ...”  Con¬ 
test  entry  blanks  will  be 
available  in  the  soft  drink 
departments  of  grocery 
stores. 

Ad  Research  Effort 
Described  at  Forum 

Chicago 

The  work  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  in  “re¬ 
searching  the  market,  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  the  media”  was  told 
to  Chicago  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  at  the'  sixth  annual  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Forum  on  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Advertising  May 
17. 

Directors  and  officers  of  ARF 
took  part  in  the  panel  pro¬ 
gram  at  which  Edgar  Kobak, 
ARF  president,  was  moderator. 
Fred  B.  Manchee,  executive 
vicepresident,  BBD&O,  and 
ARF  chairman,  spoke'  on  the 
need  for  “sharpened”  i-esearch 
tools  and  for  more  precise  mar¬ 
ket  delineation.  In  the  field  of 
media,  he  said,  “We  must  know 
more  about  the  way  people  re¬ 
act  to  the  many  different  media 
which  are  carriers  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  message.” 

• 

Internatl  Ad  Meeting 
Invitations  Issued 

Invitations  have  been  issued 
to  elected  and  executive  heads 
of  advertising  agency  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  advertising  agency  lead¬ 
ers,  in  more  than  49  countrie- 
throughout  the  world  to  attend 
an  International  Meeting  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Leaders. 

The  announcement  was  made 
at  the  15th  Congress  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  now  being  held  in 
Tokyo,  by  President  Frederic 
R.  Gamble  of  4-A. 

The  1956  agency  meeting  will 
take  place  during  the  two-week 
period  of  April  23  to  May  4, 
opening  in  New  York  and  con¬ 
tinuing  in  Washington. 
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than  any  other 

newspaper 

He’s  a  familiar  and  welcome  figure  in  Greater  Philadelphia. 
He,  and  his  fellow  newspaper  hoys,  bring  Philadelphians 
their  favorite  newspaper  —The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin. 

To  all  the  contents  of  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper.  The 
Bulletin  adds  its  distinctive  and  characteristic  reporting  of 
local  news.  This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  The 
Bulletin,  in  Greater  Philadelphia*,  delivers  more  copies  to 
more  people  every  seven  days  than  any  other  newspaper. 


In  Philadelphia 

nearly  everyhody  reads  The  Bulletin 

AdvrtUliig  Oiltett:  Philadalphia,  Filbart  and  Junipnr  Straati 
Ntw  York,  28S  Madison  Ava.  •  Chicago,  S20  N.  Michigan  Ava. 

Raprasanfaflvat:  Sawyar  Farguson  Walkar  Company  In  Dalrolt 
Atlanta  *  Lot  Angalat  •  San  Francisco 


AM.C.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Chrysler  Schedules  3, 700 
Newspapers forMay-June 


Newspapers  have  been  chosen 
by  Chrysler  Division  of  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corporation  to  spearhead  a 
“Hundred-Million-Dollar  Ride 
Demonstration  Program,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Burton  R.  Durkee,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising. 

The  plan  to  have  1,000,000 
Americans  drive  1955  Chyslers 
during  May  and  June  is  being 
supported  primarily  by  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  advertising  sched¬ 


ule  (via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.) 
in  3,700  newspapers.  Radio-TV 
will  provide  additional  support. 

The  newspaper  ad  program 
calls  for  1,500-line  insertions 
once  a  week  throughout  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

Heavy  User  of  Radio 
Decides  To  Add  Papers 

Tidy  House  Products  Co., 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  which  here¬ 


tofore  has  placed  95%  of  its  TYf*  T3  J 

advertising  appropriation  (via  W  1110  JjOSirCl 
Buchanan-Thomas,  Omaha)  in 
radio,  this  week  announced  it  Clfortfc 
will  add  newspaper  advertising  OLdl  Lo  vjUUy 
in  six  markets.  -m  yr 

Bai-ney  Corson,  advertising  0SL  JVlOV0 
manag^er,  said  that  radio  sched- 
ules  are  not  being  curtailed  and  Fresno,  Calif, 

that  additional  funds  have  been  Tests  now  under  way  will  de- 


New  twist  in  home  permanents... in  Iowa ! 

For  instance... in  one  short  year  one  famous  brand 
went  from  20.6  to  24.8%  among  Iowa  farm  women, 
while  jumping  from  14.3  to  20.4%  in  Iowa  cities  and 
towns*.  That^s  just  one  example  of  the  kind  of  response 
an  advertised  cosmetic  can  get  in  the  Iowa  market— 
where  1,310,000  alert  readers  regularly  get  buying  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  You  see, 
the  more-than-500,000  circulation  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  gives  you  not  just  a  city  and  its  suburbs, 
but  the  entire  state  of  Iowa. .  .cities,  towns,  villages,  farms. 

*THAT  "FOR  INSTANCC"  comes  from  the  pages  of  our  latest  BRAND 
INVENTORY  IN  THE  HOMES  OF  IOWA  SUBSCRIBERS  to  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  Have  you  seen  it?  Write  fot  your 
copy  on  your  company  letterhead,  today. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

An  "A"  schedule  nmwspaper  in  an  "A-l”  markatl 
Gardner  Cowles,  President 
REPRESENTED  BY 

Scolaro,  Meekar  &  Scott— Naw  York,  Chicago,  Dalroil,  Philadalphia 
Doylo  A  Hawloy — Los  Angolas  and  San  Francisco 


■ — 

> 


appropriated  for  the  newspaper  termine  this  fall’s  wine  adver- 
campaign.  Using  program,  Roy  S.  Dur- 

Sunday  roto  magazine  sec-  stine  told  directors  of  the  Wine 
tions  are  now  being  used  to  Institute  assembled  here, 
promote  Tidy  Hou.se’s  Perfex  The  activities  are  two-fold 
All-Purpose'  Cleaner  in  the  in  that  both  copy  and  media 
Chicago  Tribune,  Des  Moines  are  under  test,  the  president  of 
Register-Tribune,  Minneapolis  the  advertising  agency  bearing 
Star-Tribune,  St,  Paul  Pioneer  his  name  said. 


Press,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
and  the  Toledo  Blade  &  Times. 


Used  in  6  Cities 
Meanwhile  it  was  learned 


Full  pages  in  monotone,  half- 

pages  in  four  colors  and  1/10  newspapers  are  now  being 

.........  —u  j  1  used  in  six  cities  in  one  phase 

page  monotone  space  is  schedul-  . 

gjj  of  this  test  program.  The  first 

copy  appeared  May  9  and  the 
ADA  Netc  Spearhead  study  will  continue  through 

For  *  June  Dairy  Month*  - 

An  entire  senes  of  surveys 
American  Dairy  Association,  and  studies  will  precede  any 
headquarters  for  the  first  time  decision  on  the  Wine  Advisory 
for  June  Dairy  Month,  will  Board’s  ne'w  program,  Mr.  Dur- 
launch  the  month-long  promo-  stine  said.  His  agency  was  ra¬ 
tion  with  its  own  ad  in  81  new.s-  cently  named  Advertising  Coun- 


papers  in  43  states  and  the  Dis-  gel  to 
trict  of  Columbia,  it  was  an-  Board, 
nounced  jointly  this  week  by 
the  ADA  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  Ads  will  run  Plan 
600  and  1,000  lines.  vision 


to  The  Wine  Advisory 


TV  Study  Planned 

Plans  call  for  a  test  of  tele¬ 
vision  but  national  network  TV 


One  of  the  major  motives  be-  involves  “almost  astronomical’’ 

hind  ADA’s  media  decision,  ac-  costs,  Mr.  Durstine  said.  He  in- 

cording  to  Lester  J.  Will,  ADA  dicated  the  video  explorations 

general  manager,  is  its  aim  "for  will  be  at  the  local  level. 

heavier  emphasis  than  ever  be-  Of  newspapers,  Mr.  Durstine 

fore'  on  the  retail  .selling  of  that  today’s  high  stand- 

dairy  foods”  and  its  recognition  of  journalism  provide  a 

of  newspapers’  strong  impact  on  setting  for  newspaper  advertis- 

chis  local  retail  level.  community  by  community, 

ADA  la  TwoHr.™  ...  -1  ui  X  so  the  advertiser  can  match  his 

ADA  IS  making  available  to  „  . _ 


newspapers  a  kit  containing  a 
selection  of  free  ad  mats  for 


advertising  to  his  distribution. 
“Recipe  acceptance  has  been 


use  by  local  daTries  and  re^i  ^ 

. _  Durstine  said  in  a  tribute  to 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 


editors.  He  reported  more  than 
a  billion  published  impressions 


•  The  Sea,ram  Sportsman  of  '“7™'’''  'J 

will  appear  in  14B  major  news-  p«"fo™>»  »“•  >>7 

papers  Ihtpnphonl  the  country  ™r  “ 

as  part  of  Seanram-Dlstillert 

Company’s  June,  Julv  and  * 

August  newspaper  and  mega-  »  .  »»  •  ¥  •  * 

zine  campaign  (via  Roy  S.  Dur-  Inquirer  Revises  List 
Stine,  Inc.)  for  Seagram’s  Gold-  The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 
en  Gin  quire  r  announces  publication  of 

•  The  Mennen  Company  this  “  T'?!? 

^  ,  ,  J  .  .  ^  .  malt  beverage  licensees  in  the 

week  launched  a  test  campaign  Pennsylvania  suburbs  of  Phila- 
Advertising  Agency)  ^elphia.  The  routes  list  the 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  newspapers  names  and  addresses  of  1,580 
which  will  run  as  a  series  of  liquor  licensees  and  155  malt 
ads  from  July  through  October,  beverage  licensees  in  the  coun- 
Mennen  is  seeking  Hartford’s  ties  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Dela- 
own  most  beautiful  baby  to  pose  ware  and  Montgomery.  A  key 
for  its  well-known  Baby-in-the-  identifies  clubs  and  other  or- 
Rose  trademark  to  be  used  in  ganizations,  and  holders  of  am- 
the  ad  series.  usement  permits. 
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GENERAL  FOOD 

ADVERTISING 

LOCAL  GROCERY 

ADVERTISING 


PLUS  THE 


GfeTesqourdogvariehj... 
aixi  ooioplete  nutrition 


Sowrc*: 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  Inc. 
RrsI  Quarter  1955 


Correct.  Media  Records  for  Albany,  New 
York  show  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  1 955, 
THE  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS  ran  80%  of  the 
doily  General  Grocery  Advertising,  (more 
than  77%  of  the  combined  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  field),  a  5%  gain  in  leadership  over 
the  other  Albany  newspaper  as  reported 

in  1954.  (Excluding  National  Sunday  Supplomontt) 


Reduction  of  a  color  ad  previously 
run  in  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS. 


The  Color  advertising  picture  reflects  the 
same  trend.  Of  all  daily  color  advertising 
placed  by  General  Grocery  Accounts  In 
Albany  during  this  period,  86%  was  placed 
in  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS. 


Local  grocers  feel  the  same  need  for  THE 
KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS,  having  placed  88% 
more  of  their  own  daily  grocery  advertising 
in  Albany's  ONLY  Evening  Newspaper,  THE 
KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS,  than  in  the  morning. 


The  Knickerbocker  News 


Member:  The  Gannett  Group  NEW  YORK 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 

J.  P.  McKinney  and  SON,  INC. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
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PR  ROUNDUP 

Australians  Adopting 
American  PR  Methods 


The  rapid  industrialization  of 
Australia  has  brought  with  it, 
particularly  in  the  last  three 
years,  increas¬ 
ing  adoption  of 
American  public 
relations  tech¬ 
niques  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  E. 

McCadden,  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  news¬ 
man  who  heads 
the  Australian 
subsidiary  o  f 
Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton,  Inc.,  public 
relations  counsel. 

Mr.  McCadden  is  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Hill  &  Knowlton  Pro¬ 
prietary,  Ltd.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  His  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  last  July  (E&P,  July 
17,  ’54,  page  26).  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  H&K,  he  was  with  United 
Press  for  15*/^  years,  the  last 
714  years  in  Australia. 

Mr.  McCadden,  here  this  week 
on  a  business  trip,  said  that  a.s 
a  result  of  the  quickened  eco¬ 


nomic  tempo  in  Australia,  many 
major  industries  have  inaugu¬ 
rated  or  expanded  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities. 

“This  development,”  he  said, 
“is  partly  the  result  of  Ameri¬ 
can  investment,  but  all  Austral¬ 
ian  firms  also  are  becoming 
public  relations  conscious.” 

reapers  .Show  Interest 

Commenting  on  the  attitude 
of  the  media  toward  public  re¬ 
lations,  he  says  that  newspapers 
are  acquiring  an  increasing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  contributions 
that  soundly-based  PR  can  make 
to  the  newspapers  themselves. 

This  growing  acceptance  is 
shared  by  the  country’s  maga¬ 
zines  and  by  its  “dual  system” 
of  broadcasting,  in  which  a 
chain  of  government  stations 
which  accept  no  advertising 
compete  for  listeners  with  com¬ 
mercial  stations  that  draw  the 
bulk  of  their  inspiration  from 
American  broadcasting  tech¬ 
niques. 

Even  newspapers  that  were 


initially  suspicious  of  PR  have 
learned  that  prompt,  straight¬ 
forward  and  factual  assistance 
can  be  obtained  by  phoning  PR 
representatives  to  gain  or  check 
information,  Mr.  McCadden  said. 

“From  a  public  relations  point 
of  view,  however,”  he  pointed 
out,  “we  have  to  remember  that 
Australia  is  neither  another 
county  of  England  nor  the  49th 
State,  even  though  it  shares  the 
same  English  language  and  the 
basic  outlook  on  life  as  the  U.S. 
and  England. 

‘Middle  Ground’ 

“Australia  is  really  a  highly 
dynamic  and  independent  ‘Mid¬ 
dle  Ground,’  which  has  adapted 
ideas  from  both  countries  and 
both  nations,  and  has  added 
many  of  its  own.” 

As  a  result,  Mr.  McCadden 
continued,  “not  all  American 
practices  can  be  applied,  with¬ 
out  change,  to  Australian  con¬ 
ditions.” 

Citing  examples,  he  pointed 
out  that  some  major  non-Aus¬ 
tralian  companies  have  made  the 
error  of  patterning  press  infor¬ 
mation  directly  on  the  American 
style. 

“In  many  cases,  this  material 
is  unusable  in  Australia  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  conform  to  the 
more  terse  and  direct  style 
necessitated  by  their  smaller  pa¬ 
pers  and  consequent  limitations 
of  space.” 

Mr.  McCadden  added  that 
within  the  past  eight  years  sev¬ 
eral  Australian  newspapers  have 
switched  from  standard-size  to 
tabloid-size  papers. 

Although  no  accurate  figures 
on  PR  firms  in  Au.stralia  are 
available,  Mr.  McCadden  said 
the  entire  continent  has  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  practi¬ 
tioners,  most  of  them  (15  to 
20)  have  entered  the  field  in  the 
last  two  to  three  years. 

“Prior  to  World  War  II,  only 
a  few  public  relations  men  oper¬ 
ated  in  Australia,  most  in  gov¬ 
ernment  positions  or  working 
for  a  few  large  corporations,” 
Mr.  McCadden  explained. 

“When  the  war  ended,  a  few 
independent  PR  men  put  out 


their  shingles.  They  were,  in  the 
main,  former  military  public  in¬ 
formation  officers  or  adventur¬ 
ous  ex-newspapermen  without 
previous  experience  in  PR.  One 
of  this  initial  group  of  PR 
counselors  in  Sydney,  A.  F.  D. 
Rodie,  has  since  joined  us  as 
assistant  general  manager  of 
Hill  &  Knowlton  Proprietary. 
He  is  formerly  of  the  Sydney 
Daily  Telefirnph  staff.” 

Mr.  McCadden  said  he  believes 
that  one  of  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  PR  in  Australia  lies 
in  providing  better  communica¬ 
tions  between  management  and 
labor. 

“In  this  area,”  Mr.  McCadden 
said  “an  increasing  number  of 
businesses  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  public  relations  can  be 
a  great  help  to  them.” 

• 

Hoti'land  To  Join 
Blanket  Manufacturer 
Elkin,  N.  C. 

President  Hugh  Chatham  of 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  that  Ralph 
L.  Howland,  widely  known 
North  Carolina  newspaperman, 
will  join  the  blanket-upholster¬ 
ing  organization  June  1  as  man¬ 
ager  of  communications  and 
public  relations, 

Mr.  Chatham  said  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  being  created  as  part 
cf  a  program  to  strengthen 
employe-management  relations. 
Among  his  duties,  Mr.  Howland 
will  have  charge  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  publications.  He  will  be 
located  in  Elkin. 

Since  December,  1951,  Mr. 
Howland  has  been  Raleigh  capi¬ 
tal  bureau  manager  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

He  joined  the  .Associated 
Press  in  19.36. 

Rpydel  Appointed 

William  Reydel,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  as  4-A  national  councillor 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 


BEST  BUFFALO  BUY 

for  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 


fOR  THE  COMPIETE  STORY 
th«  focts  and  figures— of 
Wttforn  Now  York's  8'COunty 
't  markof,  write  for  the  Morket 
,  Oato  Book  poblithed  by  the 
I  Coortef'Expre&i. 


ROP  COLOR 

ovoilable 
both  daily 
and  Sunday. 


It's  the  Sunday  Courier-Express  —  the 
State’s  largest  newspaj)er  outside  of 
Manhattan.  This  powerful  medium  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  nearly  all 
the  families  in  Western  New  York’s 
great  8-county  market  where  annual, 
retail  sales  through  some  20,000  stores 
are  almost  2  billion  dollars.  And 
to  blanket  this  same  market  most 
economically,  your  best  Buffalo  buy 
is  the  Morning  Courier-Express  which 
reaches  nearly  ’  ^  of  the  463,400  families 
in  the  8  counties. 


BUFFALO  COURIER  -  EXPRESS 


Western  New  York's  Only  Morning 
^  and  Sunday  Newspaper 


REPRESENT.\TIVESi 
SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 
Pirific  Coist :  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 


THE  POST-RECORD 
of  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia 
Announces 
The  Appointment  of 
HENRY  DE  CLERQUE,  INC 
As  Their  Representatives 
in  The  United  States. 
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How  media  buyers  are  scheduling  advertising 
in  Washington,  D.  C.— 

richest  mass  market 
in  the  country 

The  Washington,  D.  C.  metropolitan  area,  with  $7,584 
average  family  income,  is  the  richest  mass  market  in  the 
country,  according  to  Sales  Management’s  1955  survey 
of  buying  power. 

The  collective  judgment  of  media  buyers  as  to  the 
strongest  advertising  medium  in  this  richest  of  mass 
markets  is  evidenced  in  linage  figures  for  March 
and  April. 

The  Washington  Star’s  two  month  advertising  lead  over 
Washington’s  morning  newspaper  was  a  whopping 
1,805,218  lines. 

Advertisers  know  from  experience  that  it  is  a  family 
habit  in  IF ashington  to  shop  the  ads  at  home  in  the 
evening  .  .  .  in  The  W ashington  Star. 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


H»pra$enUd  nationally  by:  O'Mora  and  Ormtb**,  Inc.,  420  L*xin9lon  Av«.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  lot  AngtUt  —  Son  Froncitco 
Spatial  Florida  rapratanlatlva:  Tho  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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Downtown^s  Battle 
Vs.  Suburbanism  Weak 


The  ever-advancing  trend  to¬ 
ward  suburbanism  in  retail 
shopping  habits  is  enjoying  its 
free-wheeling  growth  without 
much  organized  opposition  from 
downtown  retailing  associations. 

That’s  the  portent  offered  this 
week  by  Bert  Stolpe,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Dea  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
after  he  conducted  a  national 
survey  of  “downtown”  promo¬ 
tional  activity. 

The  report  on  his  30-city  sur¬ 
vey  shows  inadequacy  of  the 
“downtowners”  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  to  keep  streams  of  shoppers 
whizzing  through  their  doors 
every  day,  Mr.  Stolpe  said. 

The  survey  included  a  geo¬ 
graphical  and  population  cross- 
section  of  larger  retailing  cen¬ 
ters  such  as  San  Francisco,  De¬ 
troit,  Houston,  Tampa,  St. 
Louis,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  responses  show,  he  said, 
that  only  spotty  resistance  “is 
being  thrown  up  to  slow  the 
healthy,  blissful  growth  of  the 
suburban  rivals.  Effective  down¬ 
town  organizations  are  few; 


even  fewer  have  weapons  that 
will  slow  the  tide.” 

13  Cities  Have  Budgets 

Only  13  of  the  30  survey 
cities  have  established  budgets 
to  fight  the  war,  and  most  of 
these  are  too  small  to  do  much 
of  a  job,  Mr.  Stolpe  commented. 

“One  city  of  more  than  a 
quarter-million  (and  a  high  liv¬ 
ing  standard)  has  a  paltry  $5,- 
000  annual  budget,”  he  said. 
‘‘One  of  our  four  largest  cities, 
on  the  other  hand,  raises  $200,- 
000  a  year  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  appeal  of  downtown 
shopping.” 

In  two  $10,000-per-event  cit¬ 
ies,  he  said,  the  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  get  dollar  support  from 
newspapers. 

“There’s  a  200,000-population 
city  in  the  southland  that  has 
an  unusual  and  uncommonly 
firm  arrangement  for  member 
pai'ticipation  in  the  promotional 
buildup  of  its  major  sales 
events,”  Mr.  Stolpe  related. 

Newspapers’  Interest 

“Each  member  merchant  tak¬ 


f  FULL  ' 
C^0V£RAG^ 


How  About 

A  Reservation? 

Now  accepting  space  reserva¬ 
tions  for  Vernon  County, 
Missouri’s 

CENTENNIAL  ISSUE 

of  the  Nevada  (Mo.)  HERALD 
Sunday,  July  3,  1955 


100  HISTORY-PACKED  PAGES  —  NO  INCREASE  IN  RATES! 
1,500  EXTRA  COPIES! 

A  Centennial  Celebration  out  in  the  land  of  the  James 
Brothers,  Quantril,  John  Brown  and  the  Bushwhacker  Capi¬ 
tal  has  everyone  in  Vernon  County, 

Missouri,  awaiting  the  Sunday,  July  3rd 
issue  of  the  Nevada  (Mo.)  HERALD 
. .  .  the  Sunday  companion  of  the  Nevada 
(Mo.)  DAILY  MAIL.  Support  your 
product  sales  in  rich  Vernon  County: 


$15,015,000,  total  retail  sales 
.$24,128,000,  spendable  income 


Reserve  your  share  by  advertising  where 

the  consumer  spends  his  buck  .  .  .  use  the  Nevada  DAILY 

MAIL  and  The  Nevada  SUNDAY  HERALD!  Stauffer 

Publications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES,  INC. 

Chicago,  Now  York,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Denver 


ing  part  in  big  events  pays  the 
association  5%  of  its  newspaper 
advertising  expenditures  for  the 
event.  This  money  is  invested 
by  the  full-time  director  in  out- 
of-town  newspaper  ads,  radio 
spots,  movie  trailers,  bus  cards 
and  direct  mail. 

“Non-advertising  members 
who  wish  to  share  in  the  sales 
event  pay  10%  of  their  annual 
membership  dues  for  use  in  the 
same  media.  Participating  non¬ 
members  are  sold  display 
and  price  cards  at  reasonable 
prices.” 

Mr.  Stolpe  cited  newspapers’ 
intense  interest  in  the  health  of 
downtown  stores  because  shop¬ 
ping  center  merchants,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  are  putting  the 
bulk  of  their  advertising  dollars 
into  handbills,  neighborhood 
weeklies,  shoppers  and  direct 
mail. 

The  proportion  of  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  to  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  one  city,  under 
250,000  has  decreased  20%  from 
1945  to  1954,  Mr.  Stolpe  said. 

The  survey  also  implies  that 
in  cities  where  there  is  an  or¬ 
ganized,  active  downtown  asso¬ 
ciation  there  is  also  well-co¬ 
ordinated  newspaper  support. 

More  Suburban  Accounts 

Spurred  by  results  of  his  sur¬ 
vey,  Mr.  Stolpe  followed  up 
with  spot  checks  of  newspaper 
advertising  reaction  to  subur¬ 
banism.  A  small  sample  showed 
that  retail  accounts  in  main 
downtown  centers  buy  between 
68  and  89%  of  all  retail  space. 

More  suburban  accounts  and 
greater  suburban  linage  have 
developed  in  the  last  few  years. 
One  metropolitan  advertising 
director  said  suburban  linage 
had  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  two  years.  Another  said 
his  suburban  business  had  near¬ 
ly  tripled  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Stolpe  pointed  out  that 
outlying  retailers  are  provid¬ 
ing  an  increasingly  important 
source  of  revenue  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  the  key  point,  he 
said,  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  retail  advertising  dollars 
must  continue  to  come  from 
“downtown”  if  newspapers  are 
to  thrive. 

About  a  third  of  the  survey 
cities  with  downtown  associa¬ 
tions  conducts  promotional  ef¬ 
forts  by  placing  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  group.  Newspa¬ 
pers  respond  with  donated  pro¬ 
motion  ads  in  about  a  half- 
dozen  cities. 

Special  gimmicks  to  get  folks 
downtown  seem  to  be  catching 
on  again.  Free  bus  rides  and 
parking  are  offered  to  break 
down  the  bugaboo  of  traffic 


jvents  pays  the  jams  and  parking  expense, 
f  its  newspaper  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 
iditures  for  the  Journal  and  Times  published  a 
ley  is  invested  comprehensive  retail  shopping 
director  in  out-  analysis  last  Spring.  Mr.  Stolpe 
per  ads,  radio  said  it  is  the  best  study  he  has 
ilers,  bus  cards  seen  but  that  there  are  few  in¬ 
dications  that  newspapers  and 
ng  members  retailers  are  alert  to  the  many 
.re  in  the  sales  cold  facts  it  offers, 
of  their  annual  “jt  jg  foolhardy  for  down- 
i  for  use  in  the  town  merchant  groups  to  offer 
rticipating  non-  ojjiy  passive  resistance  to  the 
old  display  slashing  inroads  decentraliza- 
at  reasonable  jg  making,”  he  said. 

ed  newspapers’  Carnival  Aids  Store 
in  the  health  of  rr,  ,  w  ^  . 

I  because  shop-  Traffic  at  LtOtC  Cost 

:hants,  general-  San  Francisco 

e  putting  the  A  “vacation  carnival”  that 
ertising  dollars  will  pack  a  store  for  a  week 
neighborhood  and  yield  a  valuable  bit  of 
jrs  and  direct  customer  good  will  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  little  expense,  accord- 
.  of  retail  news-  ing  to  the  experience  of  Roos 
g  linage  to  re-  Bros. 

ne  city,  under  The  special  ingredients  are 

iased  20%  from  cooperative  manufacturers  and 
•.  Stolpe  said.  special  advertising  in  the  daily 
so  implies  that  newspapers,  reports  Alan  W. 
there  is  an  or-  Cundall  of  the  retail  establish- 
iowntown  asso-  ment’s  advertising  department, 
i  also  well-co-  The  carnival  was  held  in  the 
aper  support.  downtown  Roos  store  here,  one 
an  Accounts  of  its  10  California  outlets, 
suits  of  his  sur-  Aside  from  the  advertising, 
e  followed  up  and  Roos  regularly  runs  ex- 
s  of  newspaper  tensive  newspaper  copy  any- 
:tion  to  subur-  how,  the  cost  to  the  store  can 
sample  showed  fie  as  little  as  $150  cash,  Mr. 
ounts  in  main  Cundall  estimates.  Also  re- 
rs  buy  between  quired  were  two  extra  tele- 
all  retail  space,  phones  and  two  operators, 
n  accounts  and  Manufacturers  providing  par- 
in  linage  have  ticipating  features  gain  exten- 
last  few  years,  give  publicity  in  the  store  and 
an  advertising  detailed  mention  throughout  all 
uburban  linage  advertising  released  before  and 
doubled  in  the  during  the  carnival  week.  The 
.  Another  said  store  gains  traffic.  Some  dis- 
3iness  had  near-  play  space  is  lost,  but  Roos  be- 
•ee  years.  lieves  thousands  of  vi.sitors  re- 

ointed  out  that  turn  as  buyers, 
rs  are  provid-  Contributions  included  models, 
ngly  important  ^  sports  cabin,  a  railway 
ue  for  newspa-  porter,  orchids,  shoes,  golf 
key  point,  he  balls  for  putting  contest  win- 
I  great  majority  ners,  a  railroad  porter,  and  the 
irtising  dollars  use  of  new  autos.  Biggest  at- 
to  come  from  traction  was  a  live  trout  pool, 
newspapers  are  get  up  by  a  tank  producer. 

Hundreds  got  in  line  to  try 
i  of  the  survey  three  minutes  of  trout  fishing 
intown  associa-  for  25  cents, 
promotional  ef-  In  the  store’s  small  audi- 
;  newspaper  ad-  torium,  a  series  of  sports  stars 
?roup.  Newspa-  appeared  throughout  the  week, 
ith  donated  pro-  Models  in  swim  suits  and  clerks 
about  a  half-  in  sports  wear  appeared 
throughout  the  store. 

icks  to  get  folks  Store  traffic  for  the  opening 
to  be  catching  day  totaled  2,500  persons.  There 
!  bus  rides  and  were  1,600  persons  who  signed 
fered  to  break  up  in  a  contest  for  a  pair  of 
aboo  of  traffic  shoes  the  same  day. 
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^^/home-delivered 
circulation 
^  I  than  any 
!  other 


The  Detroit  News*  trading  area  circulation  is 
84%  home-delivered  weekdays,  and  77%  home- 
delivered  Sundays  — by  exclusive  News’  carriers. 
The  News  is  Detroit’s  HOME  newspaper,  read 
IN  the  home,  by  the  FAMILY,  EVERY  day. 


*A.B.C.  audited 


newspaper 
in  America! 


IN  DETROIT,  The  News  is  the  one  newspaper  with 

circulation  leadership  in  the  vital  6-county  trading  area, 
where  annual  family  income  is  highest  in  the  nation.  And 
advertising  results  reflect  this  leadership. 

In  1954,  The  News  carried  51%  of  ALL  advertising 
placed  in  all  three  Detroit  Newspapers.  The  morning  paper 
carried  only  25%  —  the  other  evening  paper,  only  24%. 


WMkday  OrcwlaHon  44X6S6— Sunday  OrculoKan  349,6»  AK  9/30/M 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Eastern  Office:  110  E.  42nd  St.,  Naw  York  17  •  Miami  Beach,  Florida:  Tha  Laonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 

Chicago  Office;  435  N.  Michigan  Avo.,  Tribuno  Towor,  Chicago,  III.  •  Pacific_CoM^  785  Market  Street,  San  ProncUco,  Calif. 
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AD  AGENCIES 

85%  of  Fashion  PR 
Junked,  Survey  Finds 

At  lea-st  85%  of  all  fashion  in  compiling  her  comprehensive 
publicity  releases  to  the  coun-  survey  on  behalf  of  such  An- 
try’s  newspapers  go  unused  be-  derson  &  Cairns  clients, 
cause  of  inattention  to  details  “The  attention  to  small  de¬ 
in  their  preparation,  according  tails  in  preparing  publicity  re- 
to  a  nationwide  fashion  pub-  leases  is  of  utmost  importance, 
licity  and  merchandising  sur-  Fashion  editors  are  most  de- 
vey  just  completed  by  Marian  manding  in  this  regard  and  look 


“S  Newspapers  Score 

markets  and  editors  cannot  be 

over-stressed,  according  to  Miss  m’  ICXlOlllWjf 

Christopher.  Regional  prefer-  The  modem  newspaper’s  abil- 
enccs  and  the  policies  of  in-  j^y  provide  last-minute  emer- 
dividual  papers  must  be  given  gency  service  to  agencies  and 
top  priority.  clients  was  dramatically  proven 

c-.,-  D  again  when  Hetiri,  Hurst  & 

nil  Says  Papers  McDonald,  Chicago,  and  Ready- 
Have  Hidden  Charms  To-Bake  Foods,  (Los  Angeles) 
Promotion  men  were  pleased  working  2,000  miles  apai't,  came 
to  learn  that  newspapers  have  with  a  substitute  campaign 
some  “hidden  charms”  that  tli®t  hit  presses  across  the 
make  them  distinctive  from  country  14  days  later, 
other  media.  On  April  1,  the  agency  was 


Christopher,  fashion  publicity 
director  at  Anderson  &  Cairns, 
Inc. 

Editors  Approved 

“The  A  &  C  policy  of  offer¬ 
ing  public  relations  assitance  to 
their  clients  instead  of  the  usual 
routine  publicity  was  clearly 
approved  by  newspaper  editors 
in  the  principal  market  areas 
across  the  country.  Editors 
were  most  appreciative  of  our 
consideration  of  their  individual 
needs,”  she  states. 

Miss  Christopher  spent  the 
past  month  studying  publicity 
and  merchandising  problems 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Leading 
fashion  editors,  store  merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  and  clothing 
manufacturers  were  consulted 
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AT  THE  TOP  IN  ILLINOIS 


1  5TH  IN  THE  NATION  IN 
TOTAL  POSTAL  SAVINGS 


2ND  LARGEST  MACHINE 
TOOL  CENTER  IN  THE  WORLD 


399  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 


ROCKFORD  MORN'ING  STAR 

Rorkforb  RrgisIrr'Rrpublir 

Rockford,  llfinoi's 


to  New  York,  the  editorial  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  country,  for  complete 
and  proper  information. 

“Too  ofteti  the  needs  of  edi¬ 
tors  are  not  considered  and, 
consequently,  preparation  of  re¬ 
leases  is  in  vain.  The  obvious 
needs  such  as  the  preferred  type 
of  photographic  background, 
merchandise  that  is  news  or 
trend-setting  rather  than  class¬ 
ic,  and  the  availability  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  local  stores  along 
with  buyers’  names  are  neglect¬ 
ed  by  many  publicity  organiza¬ 
tions,”  Miss  Christopher  stated. 

Merchandising  Stressed 

“Good  merchandising  is  both 
the  heart  and  backbone  of  ef¬ 
fective  publicity.  With  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  newspapers  are  only 
interested  in  presenting  fashion 
items  that  will  be  available 
locally  to  their  readers.  A  large 
percentage  of  fashion  publicity 
releases  sent  to  newspapers 
across  the  country  fail  in  their 
purpose  due  to  the  lack  of  prop¬ 
er  store  sources.  Aside  from  the 
obvious  failure  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  furnish  proper  sources, 
the’  big  difficulty  here  is  that 
stores  do  not  have  merchandise 
in  stock  at  the  time  editors 
check  with  them.  Better  timing 
in  the  matter  of  store  deliveries 
and  inventory  checks  along  with 
suitable  training  aids  for  clerks 
will  eliminate  much  of  this 
problem,”  Miss  Christopher 
pointed  out. 


Steuart  Henderson  Britt,  vice- 
president  of  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency, 
stressed  two  obvious  “charms,” 
namely  the  sustained  strength 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
face  of  tough  competing  media, 
and  research  that  can  be  used 
to  make  better  newspaper  ads 
from  the  standpoint  of  clients’ 
sales. 

He  showed  how  research  plus 
dramatic  newspaper  ads  have 
aided  “all,”  a  detergent  for 
automatic  washers,  to  move 
from  10th  place  in  sales  among 
household  detergents  to  fourth 
place. 

He  suggested  how  a  “third 
charm”  could  be  added  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  IF:  newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  fight  for  circu¬ 
lation  in  their  own  markets,  get 
more  readership  interest,  de¬ 
velop  personal  contacts  with 
local  wholesalers,  give  more 
ROP  color  coverage  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis,  and  supply  facts 
about  audiences,  purchasing 
power,  etc. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Intertype  Corporation, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  manufacturer 
of  typesetting  equipment,  has 
appointed  the  Franklin  Fader 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to 
handle  its  advertising.  Gilbert 
S.  Carpenter,  vicepresident  of 
the  agency,  will  serve  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


ALL  business  is  people 
ALL  people  love  hOCAhn  ews 

LOCALnews  DAILIES — basic  advertising  medium 


JULIUS  MATHEWS 

^^Pi  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

jj  Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new 

//  YORK,  DETROIT,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA, 

j!lii  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “wherever” 

National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


contacted  with  the  fast-break¬ 
ing  news  of  an  exclusive'  pack¬ 
aging  development  for  Puffin 
Biscuits — a  new  triple-seal  in- 
nerwrap — that  was  regarded  as 
a  decided  sales  plus  in  the 
hotly  competitive  ready-to-bake 
biscuit  field.  Since  the  adver¬ 
tising  schedule,  listing  April  14 
insertions,  was  already  being 
merchandised  and  new  ads  were 
needed  to  replace  those  that 
were  ready  to  run  in  86  news¬ 
papers,  timing  was  the  all-im¬ 
portant  element. 

Working  with  Robert  Talpas, 
Puffin  advertising  manager,  the 
agency  swung  into  action.  Copy 
and  layout  were  completed  and 
approved  by  April  6,  fourth 
working  day  of  the  whirlwind 
operation.  On  the  eighth  work¬ 
ing  day,  April  12,  artwork  and 
production  were  completed,  and 
plates  shipped  out  in  time  to 
catch  all  scheduled  insertions. 

• 

N.  J.  Papers  See 
Rising  Ad  Income 

Predictions  for  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenues  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year 
ranged  from  “good”  to  “excel¬ 
lent,”  according  to  publishers 
and  advertising  managers  of 
New  Jersey  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  advertising  clinic  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
in  Atlantic  City  last  week. 

Lloyd  C.  Burns,  NJPA  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  said  that 
some  members  predicted  a 
strong  finish  to  the  year,  and 
others  said  it  would  rate  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  last  10  years. 

Both  daily  and  weekly  adver¬ 
tising  executives  said  their 
linage  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  has  held  up  well, 
and  several  noted  concern  over 
rising  production  costs. 

• 

Consumer  Analysis 

The  10th  Annual  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  showing 
preferences  for  1,500  brands  in 
20  markets  was  released  this 
wetek. 
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Cincinnati  Times-Star 

The  Columbus  Dispatch-Ohio  State  Journal 

Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune 

The  Fresno  Bee 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 

Long  Beach  Independent  Press-Telegram 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 

The  Modesto  Bee 

Newark  News 

The  Omaha  World-Herald 

Oregon  Journal 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald-Evening  Express 

The  Sacramento  Bee 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Desert  News 

The  San  Jose  Mercury-News 

The  Seattle  Times 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
The  Washington  Star 


1955  Consolidated  Consumer  Analysis 

to  help  you  analyze  sales  potentials 
in  20  markets  from  Maine  to  Honolulu 


Consumer  Analysis  surveys 

were  conducted  by  newspapers  in  20  metropolitan 
markets  in  1955,  to  bring  you  current  comparable  data 
on  buying  habits,  brand  preference  and  product  usage 
in  more  than  150  product  classifications. 

The  survey  sample  included  over  50,000  families  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  where  retail  sales  exceeded 
eleven  billion  dollars.  Leading  brands  of  the  thousands 
reported  in  consumer  use  are  listed  in  the  report. 


The  20-market  report  is  a  convenient,  200-page  digest 
with  side-by-side  tabulations  showing  comparative 
brand  position  and  product  use  in  each  market. 

SUBJECTS  COVERED 

include  grocery  products,  meats,  soaps  and  detergents,  toilet¬ 
ries,  foundation  garments,  home  ownership,  heating,  appli¬ 
ances,  painting,  TV  sets,  beverages,  dog  food,  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts.  auto  products,  wrist  watches,  life  insurance,  family 
income,  power  tools,  outboard  motors,  power  lawn  mowers. 


Get  your  copy  from  one  of  the  newspapers  listed  above 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


3T  T.  1  _ _ _  stitutional  on  other  grounds. 

U  tail  LrrOCCrS  OUC  The  merchants  said  that  they 

will  continue  to  issue  stamps  on 

^torriT^  Till linrr 

X  X  U  k3Lci.J.lX|X  XVIXXXIX^  sel,  whose  opinion  it  is  that  the 

X  amendment  does  not  apply  to 

Suit  was  started  in  Salt  Lake  the  Trade  Commission  of  Utah,  the  S  &  H  system. 

City  this  week  in  the  District  requires  that  merchants  using  They  further  explained  that 
Court  by  three  Utah  grocers  cash-discount  trading  stamps  they  are  not  opposed  in  any  way 

and  the  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  add  their  value  to  the  prices  of  to  laws  that  protect  independ-  jg  running  more  ROP  color  lin 
Company  to  test  the  applicabil-  any  so-called  “six  per  cent”  or  ent  merchants  and  regional  ^ge  than  ever  before  in  its 
ity  of  an  amendment  to  the  “minimum  mark-up”  items  that  chains  from  unfair  competition,  history,  Russell  W.  Young  ad- 
Utah  Unfair  Practices  Act  seek-  they  sell.  On  the  contrary,  they  main-  vertising  manager,  told  Editob 

ing  to  limit  the  use  of  cash-dis-  The  complaint  filed  in  the  tained,  during  hearings  on  the  &  Publisher  this  week.  He  cited 

count  trading  stamps.  suit  seeks  a  judgment  by  the  amendment,  Sperry  and  Hut-  the  1954  Media  Records  ROP 

The  plaintiffs  are  Reed’s  court  that  the  amendment  does  chinson’s  counsel  warned  the  Color  Advertising  Report  in 
Shopping  Center  of  Salt  Lake  not  apply  to  the  Sperry  and  Utah  Legislature  that  if  the  ,ehich  the  Times  ranked  in  tenth  ' 
City,  Bush  Super  Markets  of  Hutchinson  Company  coopera-  amendment  were  passed,  mer-  osition  among  the  nation’s 
Ogden,  Winegars’  Markets  of  tive  discount  system  or,  in  the  chants  using  trading  stamps  leading  newspapers  for  the  year 
Bountiful  and  Centerville,  and  alternative,  that  it  is  uncon-  would  have  no  other  recourse  and  added  that  as  far  as  the 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson.  The  stitutional  on  a  number  of  but  a  court  action  in  defense  of  Times  is  concerned,  “an  even 
four  plaintiffs  have  written  to  grounds.  the  consumers’  and  their  own  better  position  is  anticipated  for 

Chambers  of  Commerce  officials  The  complaint  further  con-  best  interests.  Such  an  action,  1955.” 

hey  said,  would  inevitably  place  comparing  the  first  three 

he  Utah  Unfair  Practices  Act  months  of  1955  and  1953,  Media 
n  jeopardy.  Records  show  that  the  Times’ 

^  total  ROP  color  linage  has  in¬ 

creased  122,699  lines  or  194% 
Ifen  for  Appliances  in  the  two-year  period.  Retail 

^een  in  New  Study  showed  the  greatest 

San  Jose,  Calif,  increase  in  the  same  period  with 
A  bigger  market  with  more  * . 
noney  and  greater  resources  is  ®  ^  -i 

;hown  in  the  eighth  annual  Within  the  retail  classification 
•onsumer  analysis  sui-vey  of  the  biggest  strides  were  made 
=?an  Jose  Mercury  and  News.  department  store  and  furni- 
The  significant  trend  is  toward  J?"®  household  categories, 
neater  purchases  of  household  P^Pn^ment  /tore  ROP  color 
ippliances.  !  ' 

Three  out  of  four  resident 

families  own  their  own  homes,  dnarter  of  1953  while  at  the 
The  appliance  ownership  per-  ^ame  time,  furaiture  and  house- 
.entages  shown  by  the  survey  " 

include:- 

Automatic  washers,  49.3%  vs.  ?®"®^/‘  advertising,  including 
43.9%  per  cent,  with  20.4%  financial,  wen 

bought  in  1954;  clothes  dryers.  “P  with  an  increase  of 

now  8.8%  with  35.3%  bought  27.822  lines  of  ROP  color  since 
last  year.  Electric  ranges,  16.7%  first  quarter  of  19o3.  The 

with  15.8%  purchased  in  1954.  classifications  showing  the  big- 
Television  sets,  82%  with  16%  ^ams  in  general  were  hous- 

bought  in  19.54.  ‘"P  equipment  and  supplws, 

automotive  and  financial.  The 
•  combined  ROP  color  linage  in- 

^  •  c  f  A  1  crease  in  these  classifications  ac- 

I^aine  in  safety  Ad  counted  for  43,000  lines  for  a 

Basis  for  Lawsuit  gain  of  1000%  plus. 

Madison,  Wis.  “That  the  Seattle  Times  is 
Claiming  invasion  of  privacy,  becoming  a  ‘color’  newspaper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Preston  can  be  attested  to  by  the  ROP 
are  suing  liCroy  Gore,  former  color  ad  count  on  three  different 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Sauk-  days  during  the  first  quarter  of 
Prairie  Star  for  $25,000  dam-  1955,”  Mr.  Young  beamed, 
ages  due  to  unauthorized  pub-  A  look  at  the  records  shows 
lication  of  their  son’s  name  in  that  six  color  ads  appeared  in 
an  advertisement.  the  Times  for  March  31.  The 

Mr.  Gore,  who  led  the  “Joe  April  3  issue  canied  six  color 

Must  Go”  campaign  against  ads,  including  a  double  truck  in 

Senator  McCarthy,  reported  re-  color,  and  on  April  14  seven 
cePtly  that  he  had  sold  the  color  ads  were  run. 
paper.  The  lawsuit  is  based  on  “These  counts  may  not  be  s 
publication  in  November,  1953,  record,”  Mr.  Young  said,  “but 
of  a  highway  safety  ad  in  which  they  certainly  must  come  close 

there  was  a  picture  of  the  to  hitting  the  top  for  the  num- 

wrecked  car  in  which  the  plain-  ber  of  color  ads  carried  on  sin- 
tiffs’  son  had  been  killed.  gle  days.” 
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Seattle  Times 
Reports  ROP 
Color  Ads  Up 


for  the  story  of  New  York 
State's  2nd  Largest  Market 


OVER  40  ILLUSTRATIONS 

and  the  most  convenient  presentation  of  population, 
income,  industry,  employment,  wholesale  and  retail  dis¬ 
tribution — and  the  service  of  the  BUFFALO  EVENING 
NEWS. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  ond  Pvblishtr 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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OUR  HOPtFUL  FUTURl 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


One  mark  of  journalistic  excel¬ 
lence  is  the  kind  of  creative  editing 
and  repkorting  which  prompts  other 
editors  from  coast  to  coast  to  say  of 
a  story  or  feature,  “I  want  that  in 
my  paper.” 

The  newspaper  features  and  stories 
represented  above,  originally  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribime,  have  in  recent  months  been 
purchas^  and  published  by  more 
than  70  leading  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

CARROLL  BINDER,  famed  foreign 
affairs  expert  and  editorial  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  had  arti¬ 
cles  on  his  around -the-world  trip 
published  in  the  Chicago  Dai/yiVeuis, 


the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
many  other  top  newspapers. 
VICTOR  COHN,  nationally  known 
science  writer  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  was  featured  in  the  St.  I^uis 
Post  -  Dispatch,  Detroit  News,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
and  24  other  newspapers. 

JAY  EDGERTON,  Upper  Midwest 
historian  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
MinneapolisStar,authored  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  comic  strm  which  also 
runs  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  other  papers. 
WILL  JONES,  entertainment  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  which  also 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe,  and 


the  New  Y ork  World-Telegram  among 
other  newspapers. 

CARL  ROWAN,  prize-winning  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribime  reporter,  wrote  a 
series  on  his  four-month  tour  of 
India  which  also  were  printed  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Baltimore  Sun, 
M  ilwaukee e/ournaZ,  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  27  other  newspapers. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  //Tribune 

IVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


625,000  SUNDAY  *495,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  PrMirfMk 
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Million  Line 


ident  of  the  Associated  Adver-  served  in  an  editorial  capacity 


H.  S.  Houston 
Dies;  Active 
In  Ad  Fields 


Goal  Near  for 
Sun.  Section 


ers,  in  1900.  He  retired  as  a 
vice-president  in  1921.  During 
his  association  with  the  concern, 
he  edited  the  Spanish  edition  of  Oklahoma  City 

World’s  Work,  a  monthly  maga-  A  million-line  year  is  fore- 
zine.  cast  for  the  Daily  Oklahoma’s 

From  1921  to  1924,  he  pub-  seven-year-old  Sunday  Maga- 
lished  Our  World.  Later,  he  zine,  a  locally-edited  and  local- 
founded  and  became  president  ly-printed  product, 
of  the  Cosmos  Newspaper  Syn-  In  its  first  year,  1948,  the 
dicate  and  Cosmos  Broadcasting  magazine  carried  339,122  lines 
Company.  of  advertising,  with  an  average 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  of  20  pages  per  issue.  Last  year 
Houston  was  a  member  of  the  records  were  made:  2,092  pages 
United  States  Government  Com-  (or  about  40  per  issue),  and 
mittee  on  Information.  He  was  967,582  lines,  of  which  350,756 
a  director  of  the  National  Cru-  lines  were  national  copy, 
sade  against  Illiteracy  and  a  ^  total  of  148  ads  were  run 
member  of  President  Hoover’s  in  color  in  ^  1954.  Color  has  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  special  significance  of  the  back 
on  Illiteracy.  cover.  An  advertiser  is  charged 

Fought  Indecent  Films  *  premium  for  that  position  and 
In  1934,  he  joined  the  cam-  lie  may  use  it  for  black-and- 
paign  of  the  Motion  Picture  white  but  there’s  an  understand- 
Research  Council  to  fight  inde-  that  anothe'r  advertiser  may 
cent  motion  pictures.  position  by  ordering 

Mr.  Houston  was  the  author 

of  “Blocking  New  Wars,”  pub-  advertis- 

lished  in  1913  ®’'»  "®  given  the  opportunity 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  ordering  color  to  equal,  not 
Commission  on  International  ®*®®®^’.  l^l'®  order  of  a  second 
Justice  and  Good  Will  of  the  f.^vertiser  requesting  the  posi- 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,  T 

the  Japan  Society,  the  Students  ^ition.  Also  an  advertiser  has 
International  Union  and  the  ^  ^on^^^maUon  that  prevents 

council  on  International  Rela-  f 

tiojjg  position  for  the  last  three 

Also  the  Walter  Page  Jour-  advertisement 

nalistic  Fellowship  Committee,  to  run. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  ^  i  i 

the  American  Child  Health  As-  i^irectory  of  Weekly 
sociation,  New  York  Child  Wei-  Newspapers  Issued 
fare  Society  and  Phi  Beta  The  WNR  1955  national  di- 
appa.  ^  rectory  of  weekly  newspapers 

has  just  been  released  by 
iiiscount  Houses  May  Weekly  Newspaper  Represent- 
Yet  Want  Fair  Trade  atives,  Inc.,  New  York.  This  is 
W.  W.  Wachtel,  president  the  35th  annual  edition,  and 
Calvert  Distillers  Company,  this  shows  rates  of  all  paid  cir- 
week  told  members  of  the  Pitts-  culation  weekly  newspapers  in 


by  stressing  their  economic 
interdependence. 

He  was  a  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  an  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  World  Education 
Service  Council  and  chairman 
of  its  World  Friendship  Hour 
for  Schools  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Houston  was  city  editor 
of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour¬ 
nal  from  1890  to  1892  and  later 


Houston 


Get  A  Clear  Picture 

of  what  you  get  for  what  you  pay 
for  advertising  in  Baltimore! 


Unless  you  have  a  clear  picture  of  newspaper 
circulations  in  Baltimore  you  can  pay  twice  for  a 
double  exposure  of  advertising  and  leave  half  the 
families  in  the  dark  about  your  product. 

When  you  advertise  in  the  NEWS-POST,  you  buy 
the  largest  unit  of  daily  circulation!  You  pay  a  ONE 
PAPER  RATE  .  . .  and  you  reach  more  than  ONE- 
HALF  of  the  Baltimore  market.  Use  the  Baltimore 
NEWS-POST  for  greater  results  at  lower  cost. 

Baltimore  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American 

Reprttenfd  Nationally  by  Meant  Advertuing  Sereice  urith  Office*  in  Principal  CUiet 


burgh  Adveitising  Club  that 
discount  houses  may  yet  see  the 
day  when  they’ll  welcome  fail- 
trade  laws. 

“Discount  houses,”  he  as.sert- 
ed,  “are  now  oppo.sing  fair 
trade  but  should  thank  fair 
trade  manufacturers  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  set  of  values  under 
which  discount  houses  have 
been  able  to  operate. 

“To  be  realistic,  discount 
houses  should  even  work  to 
retain  fair  trade  laws  because 
some  day,  when  and  if  fair 
trade  is  ever  killed  and  many 
small  retailers  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  there  will  then  exist  a 
dog-eat-dog  market  and  dis¬ 
counters  will  then  begin  de¬ 
manding  laws  to  protect  dis¬ 
count  hou.ses  against  predatory 
competition.” 


the  U.  S.,  .Alaska  &  Hawaii. 

Thei-e  are  a  total  of  8,428 
weekly  newspapers  listed.  Total 
circulation  is  17, .396,936,  with 
an  estimated  readership  of  over 
69  million.  Average  circulation 
per  newspaper  is  2,064. 

• 

Heads  ARF  Committee 

William  A.  Hart,  director  of 
advertising  for  E.  1.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Projects  Development 
Committee.  He  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ARF  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Mr.  Hart  succeeds 
Charles  A.  Pooler,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
as  committee  chairman. 
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CLASSinED  CLINIC 


Classified  Contests 
Win  Readers  and  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Two  West  Coast  CAMs  have 
fomented  some  interesting 
classified  contests  that  served 
to  raise  the  standard  of  real 
estate  copy  in  one  case  and 
build  classified  page  readership 
in  the  other. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of 
building  additional  readership 
for  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle's  Want  Ad  pages, 
which  are  cari-ying  twice  the 
number  of  ads  this  year  as 
they  did  last,  CAM  William  H. 
Pickett  offered  cash  prizes  for 
the  readers  who  found  the  most 
unusual  ads  each  week,  for 
four  weeks  (March  13- April 
10).  An  all-expense-paid  one- 
week  vacation  in  Reno  was 
offered  to  the  advertiser  whose 
ad  was  the  most  interesting  of 
the  four  picked  by  the  weekly 
cash  winners. 

Once  the  format  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  created,  an  extensive 
promotion  was  carried  out  to 
keep  the  public’s  eye  on  the 
contest  (and  Chronicle  Want 
Ads).  In  addition  to  newspa¬ 
per  space,  spots  were  used  on 
the  Chronicle’s  television  sta¬ 
tion,  KRON,  and  rack  cards 
were  spread  throughout  the 
trading  zone. 

More  than  300  readers  clipped 
out  ads  each  week  and  sent 
them  in.  The  explanations  were 
extremely  interesting,  although 
the  classified  staff  considered 
many  ads  selected  to  be  “run- 
of-the-mill.”  Mr.  Pickett  said 


the  ehtries  provided  a  liberal 
education  to  his  staff  because 
an  ad  which  they  might  have 
thought  ordinary,  apparently 
carried  a  much  deeper  signif¬ 
icance  to  readers.  Shortly  after 
the  entries  started  coming  in, 
the'  entire  classified  staff  took 
an  active  interest  in  how  the 
public  reacted  to  various  styles 
of  copy. 

Winners  in  the  contest  pre- 
.sented  very  unusual  copy,  but 
their  offers  were  concentrated 
in  comparatively  small  space. 
This  pointed  again  to  the  class¬ 
ified  axiom  that  only  a  really 
good  copywriter  can  write  a 
really  good  Want  Ad.  Use  of 
three  or  four  lines  to  tell  a 
complete  story  requires  the 
touch  of  a  trained  person,  as 
the  winners  proved.  Here  are 
winning  ads  which  the  majority 
of  readers  voted  “most  un¬ 
usual.” 

First 

BOXER,  male  AKC,  desires  to  meet 
a  yngr.  lady  of  same  social  standinsr. 
Obj.  1  puppy.  JU  4-3100. 

Second 

BANQUET  cloth.  Point  'Venise  (24 
napkins),  unused,  Est.  36.000  hrs. 
skilled  needle  work.  Intended  Coro¬ 
nation  gift.  Italy  to  former  Prince 
of  Wales.  Cost  $3000 :  Offer  con¬ 
sidered.  Appointment.  GA  1-6604, 
ad  3087. 

Third 

NEED  PARTNER  to  retid  neucleo- 
meter  from  rear  seat  of  airplane  in 
prospecting  for  uranium.  Write  Box 
MF  13931  Chronicle. 

The  contest  gave  linage  a 
healthy  boost  from  voluntary 
and  professional  advertisers 


SCAN*  8  important  daily  newspapers 

control  suburban  markets  surrounding  Los  Angeles 


EIGHT  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ENCIRCLE 
METROPOLITAN  LOS  ANGELES  IN  A  (GOLDEN  HORSESHOE 

Represented  nationally  by 
WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC., 
New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Denver,  Seattle,  Portland,  ^n 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

*  Southern  California  Associated  Newspapers 


who  were  trying  to  pick  up  a 
free  vacation  and  capitalize  on 
the  increased  readership  by 
making  their  ads  unusual,  Mr. 
Pickett  reports. 

The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune  is  pitching  its  contest, 
basically,  at  enhancing  the 
quality  of  real  estate  copy  but, 
by  the  same  token,  is  inten¬ 
sifying  the  readership  of  the 
real  estate  ads.  It  consists 
simply  of  completing  this  sen¬ 
tence  in  50  words  or  less:  “I 
think  this  is  the  best  real  estate 
ad  because  .  .  .”  The  reader 
whose  sentence  is  judged  best 
wins  a  free  trip  to  Hawaii  plus 
five  days  at  the  famous  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel.  The  advertiser 
receives  a  duplicate  award. 

CAM  Worth  Wright  kicked 
off  the  contest  by  mailing  700 
picture  postcards  from  Hawaii 
to  the  real  estate  contract  ad¬ 
vertisers.  A  1000-line  color  ad 
announced  it  to  the  public.  A 
follow-up  mailing  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  postcard  (supplied  by  the 
airline)  providing  free'  color 
effects  though  a  cleverly  de¬ 
vised  paste-up  was  done. 

Mr.  Wright  looks  to  the  con¬ 
test  to  “raise  the  general  tone 
of  our  real  estate'  advertising 
and  result  in  enough  volume 
increase  to  more  than  pay  the 
cost.” 

Agate  Meet  Set 

The  emphasis  will  be  on 
linage  and  profits  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Western  Classified 
Advertising  Association  meet  in 
San  Jose  Aug.  21  to  24,  reports 
L.  H.  Egbert,  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  and  Tribune 
Telegram. 

• 

Negotiating  for  TV 

Hutchinson,  Kas. 

Interests  associated  with 
John  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
are  negotiating  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Television  Station 
KT'VH  here,  subject  to  FCC  ap¬ 
proval. 
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10  Dailies  Join 
In  Cost  Studies 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Ten  members  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  are  now  engaged 
in  a  unit  cost  study,  reports 
Lew  Selvidge,  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  The  participants  are 
“most  ehthusiastic”  over  its 
value,  he  adds. 

The  10  report  cost  figures 
quarterly  for  comparison 
and  mutual  assistance  un¬ 
der  techniques  which  permit 
an  exchange  without  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  any  confidential 
figures,  Mr.  Selvidge  said. 
All  of  the  participants  have 
set  up  their  books  under  the 
standard  recommended  by 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers. 

All  figures  are  repoi-ted  to 
a  special  committee. _ 

2  Southern  Division 
Posts  Filled  by  INS 

Two  appointments  dealing 
with  the  expansion  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  activities 
in  the  South  were  announced 
last  week  by  Seymour  Berkson, 
INS  general  manager. 

William  C.  Wilson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  southern  regional  Di¬ 
rector  and  Robert  H.  Denley, 
Atlanta  bureau  manager,  was 
named  southern  news  manager. 

The  twin  move  was  made,  Mr. 
Berkson  said,  to  serve  better 
the  growing  INS  clientele  in  the 
South  and  represents  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  executive  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  that  area  following  the 
resignation  of  John  R.  Henry, 
who  is  becoming  president  of 
the  Merchants  and  Farmers 
Bank  in  Columbus,  Miss. 


City  Hall  on  Wheels 
Provided  by  Daily 

Chicago 

A  Chicago  American  station 
wagon  has  been  designated  as  a 
“City  Hall  on  Wheels,”  making 
it  possible  for  Mayor  Daley  to 
send  his  aides  into  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  for  citizens  to  voice 
their  complaints  direct  to  the 
City  Hall  via  radio-telephone. 

A  reporter  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  accompanies  city  officials 
when  the  City  Hall  on  Wheels 
tours  the  city’s  neighborhoods. 
He  records  suggestions  and  re¬ 
ports  them  in  the  paper.  The 
American  announces  in  advance 
where  the  “People’s  Car”  vdll 
be.  The  station  wagon  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  loud  speakers  and  with 
two-way  telephones,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  in  constant  contact  with 
City  Hall  officials. 
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Nothing  sells  like  newspapers 
.  .  .  everything  sells  faster  in 
newspapers.  Nothing  sells  like 
newspapers  .  .  .  everything  sells 
faster  in  newspapers. 

Nothing  sells  like  newspapers 
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fgj  Wide-awake  St.  Louis  reads  Nothing  s 
in  ithe  morning  Globe.  Wide-awake'.  .  .  everyt 
St.  Louis  reads  the  morning 'newspapers. 
II,  Globe.  Wide-awake ,  St.  Louis  newspapers 
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IN  ST.  LOUIS  YOU  REACH 
BRIGHT  AND  EARLY  .  .  . 
WHEN  THEY  REACH  FOR 
Their  Morning  Globe-Democrat! 


ppers 
ler  in 
I^s  like 
;  sells 


Irpapers 
Ister  in 
yils  like 
fing  sells 


Note:  Now's  the  time  to 
SPECIFY  "Glohe-Democrat 
for  YOUR  ST.  LOUIS 
ADVERTISING! 
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MORE  PEOPLE  *^-cry 
IN  METROPOLITAN 
ST.  LOUIS 

ARE  READING  THE 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
THAN  AT  ANY  TIME 
IN  OUR  103  YEARS 
OF  PUBLICATION 
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Air  conditioned  cats 
are  more  instructive 


Air  conditioned  cows 
are  more  productive 

Hildegarde  is  a  brainy  feline 
whose  professorial  attitude  is 
due  to  the  air  conditioning  in 
her  New  Jersey  college  lab.  For¬ 
merly,  during  warm  spells  she 
became  a  mere  catspaw  of  the 
weather  and  educational  results 
suffered.  Now,  in  an  air  condi¬ 
tioned  classroom,  Hildegarde  can 
give  a  furry  accurate  answer  to 
any  student  question. 
Gwendolyn,  a  modest  bovine, 
never  gives  interviews,  but  the 
news  can’t  be  suppressed  for 
h)ng.  Seems  that  cream  for  tiffin 
time  was  in  short  supply  until 
someone  air  conditioned  her 
dairy  residence.  After  that  Gw  en- 
dolyn  broke  all  local  milk  pro¬ 
duction  records. 


imagine  what  air 
conditioning  NEWS 
can  do  for  you! 

When  the  mercury  soars,  your 
readers  expect  and  appreciate 
features  on  air  conditioning. 

For  fast,  complete  and  accurate 
reporting  on  this  new  growth 
industry  —  write,  wire  or  phone  — 

NEWS 
BUREAU 

Carrier  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SYracuse  76-991 1 


Slayer  Asks  Vouth  Court  Ban  $10,000  Fee  I 
Press  Censure  Lifted  by  Judge  Given  in  Sale 
For  Reports  a  iong-estabiuh“'rar?“'  Of  L.A,  News 

„  ^  ^  hibiting  newspaper  coverage  of  *  * 

A  r  p®*^***^'*'®^'  •  •  juvenile  court  proceedings  in  Los  Angeuis 

An  application  for  a  con-  Ramsey  County  has  been  lifted  One  of  the  directors  of  the 

tempt  of  couit  citation  against  Clayton  Parks,  acting  juve-  defunct  Daily  News  received  a 
five  newspapers  and  an  in-  ^  $10,000  fee  for  “being  helpful- 

dividual  was  dismis.^ed  without  ”  ®  ^  ".j,-  »  t  in  arraneine  the  sale  of  « 

T  17  of  a  move  to  halt  “coddling”  of  arranging  me  saie  ot  se- 

COSuS  Dy  JUSLiC0  J«  .  »«  «  ••  J  ix  IppfcpH  i'ViP  rkonav  ijA 

Michaud  ot  the  Quecu’a  Bench  J-entlee  who  comnn,  adult  ^Time^Mir^^r  Co.,T 

Su7temo°Court.'^'”  In  opening  his  court  to  re-  »n"'-nplcy  court 

In  his  ruling.  Chief  Justice  Porters,  Judge  Parks  stated.  “I  ^  ^ 

Michaud  found  that  “the  news-  don’t  see  why  names  shouldn’t 

paper  articles  complained  of  be  mentioned.  It  might  be  that  Time^M^rror  Co 

contained  nothing  which  was  the  publicity  will  deter  some  of  ^brokerage  fee^of  ^7500 

not  factual  and  which  was  not  this  type  of  crime.  i _ _  i _  j-  ’j  j 


the  privilege  of  the  newspa-  In  Minneapolis,  however,  ,, 
pers  to  publish  for  the  infor-  Judge  Thomas  Tallakson  said  ’ 

mation  of  the  public.”  his  court  would  remain  closed  to  ^ 

The  application  was  made  by  newsmen.  His  view  is  that  pub-  “  *  '  ,,  „  .,,  , 

J.  A.  Pichette,  counsel  for  Mrs.  licizing  juvenile  offenses  and  Zugsmith  s  sugg^. 

Lina  Thibodeau,  who  was  con-  offenders  usually  results  in  more  .  ’  ,  ^  ® 

victed  April  23  of  slaying  her  such  incidents.  Youths,  he  said,  f 

husband.  She  was  sentenced  “feed”  on  publicity.  I  J  Stockholders 

to  be  hanged  June  29.  •  Publishing  Co  and  personal  at- 


which  was  to  have  been  divided 


Newspaper  Is  Victor 

publication  of  reports  of  the  in-  In  Lasky  Libel  Case  fee.  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  in¬ 

quest  and  preliminary  hearing.  The  complaint  in  a  $500,000 
The  Attorney-General’s  De-  libel  suit  brought  by  Victor 
partment  said  it  does  not  sup-  Lasky,  author,  against  the  New 

port  the  application.  It  may  be  York  Post  was  dismissed  this  non '  ta  o  ^ 
the  first  time  in  Canada  that  week  by  the  Appellate  Division  5275,000  la.st  Dec.  18  for  the 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  of  the  New  York  Supreme 

obtain  a  contempt  citation  for  Court.  contracts  and  library  of  the 

publication  of  evidence  taken  in  The  plaintiff,  who  claims  a 

column  written  bv  Murrav  ™®  ®  ^  ®j-  woH 

The  application  named  the  Rempton,  April  1,  1954,  de-  proceedings  followed. 

Saint  John  Tele  graph- Journal,  fampH  him  wac  onvpn  leave  to  Personal  Contract  Given 
FrMon  Gleaner,  Manetan  .^rve  art  .iertded  compl.irtt  Irt  Irt  addition  to  the  *276, (W 
L  Evangeline,  Quebec  LeSoleil,  original  complaint  he  and  the  brokerage  fees,  the 
Cotaroct,  a  weekly,  charged  that  the  Kempton  ar-  Times-MiiTor  Co.  also  gave  Mr. 

T  ^  Stevenson,  jrave  the  impression  falsely  McKinnon  a  $125,000  five-year 

Telegraph-Journal  correspond-  ^^at  he  “is  or  was  a  Commu-  personal  .service  contract. 

w  •  dt  .  nist”  and  that  he  lacked  Intel-  Mr.  Hogan  also  told  of  at- 

•L.  J  biief  sub-  i„cruni  inteeritv  tempts  made  by  himself  and 

mitted  It  IS  not  contempt  to  integrity.  Zugsmith  to  find  possible 

publish  a  fair  and  accurate  re-  jg  .1  t»»  i-»  CI,aa«7  purcha.sers  of  the  Daily  News 

port  of  proceedings  at  a  magi.<-  »tnke  It  Kich  bhow 

terial  inquiry  or  a  coroner’s  Sets  Up  Newsman  Award  been  so  gutted  financially  in  re- 
inquest,  especially  when  there  Establishment  of  the  “Strike  cent  years  that  it  was  difficult 
was  no  request  by  the  court  j  ^  Rich”  Newspaperman’s  to  arouse  any  interest,”  he 
that  the  matter  should  not  be  Award— a  $500  U.  S.  Savings  said. 

polished.”  Bond — was  announced  this  week  Elarlier  George  Hutchinson, 

by  Walt  Framer,  head  of  Walt  executive  officer  of  the  Los 
SAN  ANTONIO  I  Framer  Productions  which  pro-  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild,  and  I 
A  duces  the  radio-TV  show.  Sidney  Meenes,  Guild  president  J 

The  award  will  be  made  a^d  former  Daily  News  circu-  | 

monthly  to  a  working  newspa-  lation  man,  testified  about  em-  [ 

*  perman  or  woman  (editor  or  ployment  practices  of  the  de-  | 

SAN  ANTONin  reporter)  who  focuses  public  at-  fynct  paper. 

niwivrwiv  tention  on  a  typical  “Strike  It  j^r.  Hutchinson  said  that  al- 

NP  lAf  C  Rich”  story  occurring  in  his  though  the  practice  was  not  ! 

"  ■■  ^  community  and  who  reports  it  spelled  out  in  the  labor  contract 

,  in  his  local  newspaper.  the  paper  had  consistently  paid  , 

.  .  .  year  by  year  •  week  salary  in  lieu  of  | 

increase  their  service  Classified  Record  notice  to  discharged  employees.  1 

to  readers  and  advertisers.  Minneapolis  The  Guild  is  attempting  to 

A  new  daily  record  of  13  establish  dismissal  pay  as  a  pn- 

ho  pagcs,  five  inches  of  classified  ority  claim  against  the  assets 

^  oy  J.  bankrupt  paper. 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  Hearings  on  the  labor  claims 

reports  CAM  Warren  Perry-  were  continued  to  next  week. 
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a  director  of  the  Stockholders 
Publishing  Co.  and  per.«onal  at¬ 
torney  for  Publisher  Clinton  D. 
McKinnon,  $3,000  of  his  $19,000 
fee.  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  in¬ 
structed  to  give  Mr.  Desser 


Mr.  Hogan  also  told  of  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Zugsmith  to  find  possible 
purcha.sers  of  the  Daily  News 
in  the  East.  “The  paper  had 


SAN  ANTONIO 

EXPRESS 

SAN  ANTONIO 

NEWS 

.  .  .  year  by  year 
increase  their  service 
to  readers  and  advertisers. 

Represented  by 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


J-School  Succeeds 
Dept,  at  Penn.  State 


University  Park,  Pa. 

A  School  of  Journalism  has 
been  established  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  re¬ 
placing  the  department  of 
journalism.  The  change,  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Milton 
S.  Eisenhower,  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  July  1. 

Heading  the  new  school  will 
be  George  J.  Palmer,  a  1937 
Penn.  State  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  former  war  correspondent 
for  United  Press  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  now  an  editor 
on  the  telegraph  desk  of  the 
New  York  News. 

Mr.  Palmer  will  succeed 
Franklin  C.  Banner,  who  helped 
organize  the  department  of 
journalism.  He  will  retire  July 
1  as  head  of  the  department 
but  will  continue  to  teach 
journalism  for  another  year 
with  the  rank  of  professor  of 
journalism. 

The  new  School  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  departments: 
news  and  editorial  journalism, 
with  Dr.  James  W.  Markham 
as  head;  and  advertising,  head¬ 
ed  by  Donald  W.  Davis.  Both 
are  present  members  of  the 
staff. 

Dr.  Markham  came  to  Penn. 
State  in  1953  to  serve  as  co¬ 
director  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  journalism,  which  was 
started  last  year.  Mr.  Davis, 
has  been  teaching  advertising 
at  Penn.  State  since  1936. 

Although  the  department  of 
journalism  was  not  established 
at  Penn.  State  until  1929, 
courses  in  journalism  have  been 
taught  at  the  university  for 
nearly  50  years.  As  early  as 
1911,  journalistic  writings  was 


the  subject  of  a  course  in 
rhetoric. 

The  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  today  ranks  fifth  in  size 
among  the  70  schools  or  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  in  the 
country  and  has  250  under¬ 
graduates  enrolled. 

A  committee  of  Pennsylvania 
publishers  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  department 
and  continues  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  assisting  the 
department  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  in  Pennsylvania. 

Information  Head 
To  Join  J-Staff 

Dr.  DeWayne  B.  Johnson,  for 
the  past  two  years  director  of 
information  and  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  Southern 
Oregon  College,  Ashland,  has 
announced  his  resignation  to 
accept  a  position  as  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  San 
Diego  State  College. 

Dr.  Johnson,  a  former  United 
Press  correspondent  and  radio 
newsman,  will  be  at  SOC 
through  the  1955  summer  ses¬ 
sion.  A  replacement  for  the 
SOC  public  relations  director 
will  be  announced  later. 

News  Executives  Fete 
Casey  on  25th  Year 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey — “a  man 
who  helped  change  the  rough- 
and-tough  newspaper  ‘game’ 
into  the  newspaper  profession” 
— was  honored  by  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  news  executives  during 
their  annual  conference  here. 

The  recognition  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  during  25  years  as  director 


FACULTY  for  the  California  adverfising  seminar  af  San  Jose:  Left 
to  right — William  Bartlett,  retail  advertising  manager,  San  Bernardino 
Sun;  Phil  Magood,  assistant  retail  ad  manager,  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror;  and  Leo  C.  d'Or,  ad  manager,  Stockton  Record. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OT  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

so  Federal  St.  Boston,  Most. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


of  the  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  was  made  at  a  din¬ 
ner  May  6.  Newspapermen, 
faculty  members  and  former 
students  attended. 

Harold  Schoelkopf,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times  praised  the  at¬ 
mosphere  Dr.  Casey  has  helped 
create  at  the  school  and  Dr. 
Frank  Luther  Mott,  author  and 
dean  emeritus  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  com¬ 
mended  Dr.  Casey  for  adhering 
to  the  “religion  of  the  journal¬ 
ist — service  to  the  people.” 

Dr.  Casey  commented  that 
the  advances  made  by  his 
school  of  journalism  would 
have  been  impossible  without 
the  help  of  professional  jour¬ 
nalists. 

• 

School  Heads  Edit 
Children’s  Feature 

Salina,  Kas. 

A  children’s  page  written  for 
and  by  grade  school  pupils  has 
been  made  a  regular  Sunday 
feature  of  the  Salina  Journal. 

Appearing  under  its  own 
masthead,  the  Children’s  Jour¬ 
nal  is  prepared  with  the  active 
assistance  of  the  public  school 
principals  who  take  turns  as 
editoi's. 

According  to  Peter  Macdonald, 
Journal  business  manager,  the 
purpose  of  the  page  is  to  get 
children  into  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  spent  before  television. 

• 

Press-Medical  Research 
Project  Launched 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A  research  study  into  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  press 
and  the  medical  profession  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  launch¬ 
ed  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  State  Medical 
Society.  The  project  is  being 
financed  in  part  by  a  $1,000 
grant  from  the  Medical  Society. 
It  will  be  directed  by  Roy  E. 
Carter  Jr.,  associate  professor 
of  journalism. 


Mental  Health  Bill 
For  S-H  Paper 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Times  has 
been  named  winner  of  the  na¬ 
tional  1955  Mental  Health  Bell 
Award. 

The  award  is  presented  each 
year  to  the  newspaper  which 
makes  the  “outstanding  con¬ 
tribution”  in  the  fight  against 
mental  illness. 

A  miniature  bell  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Walter  Leek  rone,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scripps  Howard 
newspaper,  in  special  cere¬ 
monies,  later  this  month. 

In  1954,  the  Times  exposed 
political  interference  at  Mus- 
catatuck’s  State  School  for  Re¬ 
tarded  Children  and  sparked  de¬ 
mands  for  reforms  in  the  state’s 
other  mental  hospitals. 

John  V.  Wilson,  Statehouse 
reporter,  toured  Indiana’s  men¬ 
tal  institutions.  His  continuing 
series  of  stories  brought  re¬ 
forms,  including  the  transfer  of 
two  young  boys  from  Central 
State  Hospital  who  were  not 
mentally  ill. 

Other  Times  staffers  who  as¬ 
sisted  with  mental  health  stories 
and  photographs  were  Donna 
Mikels,  Emerson  Torrey,  David 
Watson,  Bill  Oates  and  Ray 
Bright. 

The  Times  also  hired  Justin 
Reese,  a  professional  mental 
health  worker,  to  tell  the  story 
of  mental  health  in  the  terms 
of  the  patients.  This  was  later 
published  in  magazine  form 
with  the  title,  “Out  Into  The 
Sunlight.” 

Albert  lugalls  Dies 

Cleveland 

Albert  S.  Ingalls  Jr.,  55,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Newt 
in  the  1920s  who  became  a 
Broadway  show  producer,  died 
here  May  5.  He  was  a  brother 
of  David  S.  Ingalls,  publisher 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


4 
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A  matter  of 
local  information 


As  a  newsman  you  probably  know  some¬ 
thing  about  Western  Electric  and  its  job 
as  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  of 
the  Bell  System. 

But  here  are  some  facts  you  may  not  yet 
know: 

•  It  takes  98,000  of  us  working  in  every 
state  to  do  our  job. 

•  In  making,  buying  or  distributing  tel¬ 
ephone  equipment,  tools  and  supplies 
to  the  Bell  telephone  companies,  we 
work  in  21  factories  and  29  strategic¬ 
ally  located  distribution  centers.  Last 
year  we  bought  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  3000  conununities  in  all  48 
states. 

•  The  odds  are  better  than  even  that  our 
installation  men  worked  in  your  town 
last  year  (was  it  that  year  or  the  year 
before  your  Bell  telephone  company 
added  new  equipment? ) .  Anyhow,  we 
were  on  the  job  in  6,8(K)  towns  in  1954. 

Thus  we’re  part  of  the  local  scene,  adding 
our  skills,  our  wages,  our  products  and  our 
services  to  the  progress  of  your  com¬ 
munity.  Like  the  telephone  company,  we 
s.hare  the  same  Bell  System  goal:  to  pro¬ 
vide  good,  dependable  telephone  service 
at  low  cost. 


MMMUfACrUHtMC  AMO  SUPHY  Of  7M£  BILL  SYSTiM 
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PLANT  >  EQUIPMENT 

Color  '^Plate^  Is  Made 
From  a  Tire  Patch 


La  Salle,  Ill. 

The  La  Salle  Daily  News- 
Tribtine  has  developed  another 
short-cut  method  of  adding  col¬ 
or  to  its  pages  without  the  use 
of  routed  press  plates.  The  lat¬ 
est  method  is  known  as  “Tire- 
Patch  Color.” 

John  Barron,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  explained  that 
the  printing  plate  is  made'  from 
an  innertube  patch.  The  News- 
Tribune  is  using  this  method  of 
adding  one  color  to  a  series  of 
classified  advertising  promo¬ 
tions. 

These  ads,  in  a  humorous 
vein,  suggest  the  reader  adver¬ 
tise  for  sale  the  things  he  no 
longer  needs.  They  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  cartoons  in  black 
and  white,  with  the  “stopper” 
in  a  solid  color.  While  color 
mats  are  furnished  with  the 
series,  the  News-Tribune  pre¬ 
fers  not  to  cast  and  rout  a 
separate  color  press  plate  and 
register  it  into  the  black. 

How  It  Is  Done 

“Tire-Patch  Color  works  like 
this,”  Mr.  Barron  said.  “The 
black  page  is  rolled,  cast  and 
put  on  the  press  in  the  u.sual 
way.  One  copy  only  is  run  off. 
The  part  of  the  black  plate  that 
is  to  appear  in  color  is  cut  out 
of  the  paper  with  a  scissors. 

“This  paper  template  is  then 
laid  upside  down  on  a  piece  of 
ordinary  innertube'  patching 
rubber,  and  the  rubber  is  then 
cut  with  a  scissors  to  the  exact 
pattern  of  the  paper.  Two 
sheets  of  .020  inch  thick  plastic 
are  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
rubber  to  raise'  it  to  printing 
height  with  double-faced  tape. 

“This  little  plate  wafer  is 
then  stuck  onto  a  blank  press 
plate  where  it  can  be  easily 
moved  around  into  register.  The 
color  is  printed  direct  from  the 
rubber  surface  of  the  plate. 
Having  an  affinity  for  ink,  the 
rubber  picks  up  the  ink  and 
transfers  it  readily.” 

Rogers  to  Supervise 
Washington  Project 

James  P.  Rogers,  at  one  time 
assistant  plant  and  production 
engineer  lor  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  e'ngineer  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times 
Herald  by  Harry  Eybers,  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Mr.  Rogers’s  immediate  as¬ 
signment  will  be  research  and 


planning  in  connection  with  the 
p  a  p  e  r ’s  building  expansion 
plans.  From  1948  through  1953 
he  was  in  charge  of  building 
construction  and  alterations  of 
the  17  Hearst  newspapers,  as 
well  as  American  Weekly,  King 
Features  and  INS. 

During  the  past  two  years 
Mr.  Rogers  has  been  an  engi¬ 
neering  consultant.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  of 
the  Thayer  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
Navy  during  the  war. 

New  Flatbed  Service 
Area  Opened  by  Goss 

The  opening  of  a  new  flat¬ 
bed  service  contract  area  was 
announced  this  week  by  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company.  The 
new  service  area  includes  the 
states  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota,  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  Montana  and  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

Frank  Baker,  Goss’  flatbed 
sei-vice  department  manager, 
has  named  Kenneth  S.  Johnson 
to  seiwice  Goss  and  Duplex  flat¬ 
bed  web  presses  in  the  area. 

Bowers  Appointed 

John  P.  Bowers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  foreman  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  James  Morris,  mechanical 
superintendent,  has  announced. 
Mr.  Bowers  has  been  in  the 
K-N  composing  room  since 
May,  1912,  Mr.  Morris  has  been 
acting  as  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
mechanical  superintendent. 

• 

Industrialists  Take 
Option  on  2  Weeklies 

Milwaukee 
The  Wauwatosa  (Wis.)  News- 
Times  and  the  Elm  Grove 
(Wis.)  Ebn  Leaves,  suburban 
weeklies,  have  been  optioned  to 
William  and  Arthur  Grede,  Mil¬ 
waukee  industrialists,  by  Lee 
Perry  and  Nancy  Jaeger,  who 
own  stock  equally  in  the  two 
weeklies.  Both  papers  are  be¬ 
ing  published  in  the  same  plant 
at  Wauwatosa.  The  re'puted 
price  for  the  properties  is 
about  $75,000.  The  Grede 
brothers  operate  Grede  Foun¬ 
dries,  Inc.  William  J.  Grede, 
president  of  the  foundries,  is  a 
past  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 


Wouldn’t  Join 
Union,  Loses 
Jobless  Pay 

A  court  decision  of  far-reach¬ 
ing  implications  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  New  York 
State  has  come  from  the  pen 
of  a  judge  who  got  his  start 
as  a  reporter. 

The  Appellate  Division,  Third 
Department,  ruled  that  a  ma¬ 
chinist  who  lost  his  job  in  a 
union  shop  because  he  refused 
to  join  the  union  was  properly 
disqualified  when  he  sought  un¬ 
employment  benefits. 

All  five  judges  concurred  in 
the  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Francis  Bergan  of  Albany,  who, 
before  he  became  a  Supreme 
Court  justice  in  his  early  30s, 
nearly  20  years  ago,  was  a  star 
reporter  and  columnist  on  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers. 

Justice  Bergan  wrote: 

“We  cannot  wall  ourselves  off 
from  the  realities  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  industrial  scene  to  de¬ 
cide  unemployment  insurance 
cases  as  though  we  dealt  in  ab¬ 
stractions.  We  must  look  at 
the  world  around  us  the  way  it 
is.  The  labor  union  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  quite  universally  uti¬ 
lized  instrument  by  which  labor 
and  management  live  and  work 
together.  When  there  is  an  ef¬ 
fective  union  ag^reement  with 
the  employer  by  which  member¬ 
ship  in  good  standing  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  ingredient  to  continued 
employment,  a  man  who  chooses 
not  to  have  union  membership 
necessarily  chooses  not  to  have 
work  in  that  shop. 

“This  is  quite  as  voluntary 
an  act  as  most  choices  between 
one  course  and  another.  One 
must  foresee  the  clear  sequen¬ 
tial  effects  of  one’s  choice.  This 
choice  amounts  to  an  election 
by  the  employe  not  to  meet  a 
condition  of  the  work.  The  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  a  bus  fare  to  get 
to  work  on  time  in  the  face  of 
a  foreseeable  discharge;  or  to 
get  tools,  clothing  or  equip¬ 
ment  where  they  were  required 
as  the  employe’s  part  of  the 
arrangement;  or  to  secure 
needed  technical  preparation  to 
continue  the  work,  where  it  was 
open  to  the  employe  to  do  any 
of  these  things  or  not,  would 
be  treated  as  ‘voluntary’  separa¬ 
tions  if  they  had  the  result  of 
ending  the  employment. 

“We  are  not  dealing  here  with 
a  case  supposing  a  condition 
beyond  the  reasonable  reach  of 
the  employe,  or  a  case  where, 
in  controversy  with  a  union,  he 
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could  not  continue  or  keep  up 
his  membership.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing,  merely,  with  the  case  be¬ 
fore  us  where  the  claimant  did 
not  pay  the  union  fees  as  re¬ 
quired  by  union  regulations  and 
failed  after  a  probation  period 
in  the  work  to  obtain  union 
membership  required  by  the 
labor  agreement  with  the  em¬ 
ployer.  This,  in  our  view,  is 
such  a  voluntary  separation 
from  employment  that  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Commissioner  was  right 
in  holding  that  claimant  is  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
statute.” 

• 

Fla.  Daily  Adds 
Radio  Car  Fleet 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

With  the  installation  of  a 
two-way  radio  system  and  a 
fleet  of  four  new  staff  cars,  the 
St,  Petersburg  Times  is  now  op¬ 
erating  a  relay  press  radio 
service  under  a  federally-as¬ 
signed  industrial  frequency. 

From  remote  consoles  located 
at  the  Dispatch  Department 
Control  Desk  and  at  City  Desk, 
orders  may  be  relayed  to  any 
one  of  seven  mobile  units  in 
transit  about  a  53  square-mile 
area. 

Radio  installations  have  also 
been  made  in  the  private  cars 
of  two  Times  photographers, 
and  in  the  car  of  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  general  manager. 
• 

Financing  Arranged 
For  2  Mills  in  Mexico 

Mexico  City 

Mexico  will  start  in  earnest 
this  year  building  two  mills  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  newsprint,  the 
newspaper  Excelsior  has  re¬ 
ported.  One  factory  in  Oaxaca 
will  be  financed  by  Mexican, 
Canadian  and  U.  S.  capital  of 
about  $12,000,000,  while  another 
will  have  the  benefit  of  financ¬ 
ing  by  the  Bank  of  America  of 
San  Francisco.  Each  one  of  the 
mills  is  expected  to  produce 
45,000  tons  of  paper  annually, 
Oyamel  ( fir)  and  Ocote  ( South¬ 
ern  pine)  pulp  will  be  used. 

• 

Roy  Prince  Named 
Technical  Director 

Roy  W.  Prince  has  been  made 
Technical  Research  Director  of 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.  Announcement  was 
made  by  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
Institute  president. 

Mr.  Prince,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory  in  Easton,  Pa.  since 
1949,  was  appointed  acting  di¬ 
rector  last  December. 
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^  2  new  23solines 


or  what  model  gasoline  for  your  1958  model  car? 


You've  probably  heard  it  said  that 
competition  in  an  industry  brings 
the  customers  better  products  ahead 
of  time. 

“If  you  ever  doubted  it,  you  should 
have  been  looking  over  my  shoulder 
lately. 

“I’m  a  research  chemist  for  Union 
Oil.  That’s  why,  back  in  1951 — when 
Union  was  selling  all  the  gasoline  it 
could  refine — the  boss  called  me  in.  He 
said  management  wanted  to  know  what 


and  knock-rating.  But  we  wanted  more 
than  power. 

“VVe  wanted  gasoline  that  would  start 
a  cold  engine  in  a  wink  and  let  you  drive 
away  without  a  warm-up.  We  took  our 
test  cars  into  snow  country  and  worked 
at  20-bclow. 


regular  gasolines  in  1955 — three  years 
ahead  of  schedule.  And  man,  are  the  cus¬ 
tomers  taking  them  aivay  Jrom  us!” 


Maynard’s  true  story’  points  up  again 
the  big  advantage  of  being  a  customer 
under  .America’s  free  enterprise  system. 

Because  we  compete  with  every  other 
oil  company  for  your  business,  we  con- 


“We  also  wanted  gasoline  that 
wouldn’t  vaporlock.  So  we  drove  down 
into  the  desert  and  tested  blends  till  we 
had  one  that  would  perform  in  an  oven. 

“Well,  when  we  had  all  the  vital 
statistics  we  showed  ’em  to  the  men  on 
the  1 2th  floor.  They  took  a  long  look  at 
the  facts,  okayed  $70,000,000  for  a  re¬ 
finery  expansion  program. 

“As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  1958  model  premium  and 


stantly  have  to  introduce  improved  prod¬ 
ucts  to  please  you. 

But  if — as  in  Russia  today — govern¬ 
ment  had  a  monopoly  on  all  business, 
there  would  be  no  incentive  to  bring 
you  anything  better. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


kind  of  gasolines  we’d  have  to  be  able 
to  market  in  1958  to  satisfy  cars  then. 

“After  studying  trends  in  engine 
design,  we  set  to  work  on  our  ’58  model 
gasolines.  VVe  pushed  octane  right  to  the 
ceiling  for  the  highest  practical  power 


Union  Oil  Company 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 


AP  Reporter 
‘Under  Arrest’ 

The  Associated  Press  has  re¬ 
ceived  information  indicating 
that  its  resident  correspondent 
in  Budapest,  Dr.  Endie  Marton, 
has  been  arrested  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  secret  police. 

Communications  from  Dr. 
Marton  to  the  Vienna  Bureau 
ceased  late  in  February.  There¬ 
after  he  could  not  be  reached 
by  telephone  or  telegraph  over 
channels  which  previously  had 
been  available  since  he  became 
the  Budapest  correspondent  in 
1947. 

Frank  Starzel,  AP  general 
manager,  sought  from  the  Hun¬ 
garian  foreign  ministry  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Dr.  Marton’s 
whereabouts.  Early  in  March 
the  ministry'  referred  Mr.  Star¬ 
zel  to  the  U.  S.  Legation  in 
Budapest  which  was  only  able  to 
report  rumors  that  Dr.  Marton 
was  being  detained  by  Hungar¬ 
ian  authorities. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  has  not 
responded  to  several  letters  and 
messages  in  the  past  two 
months. 

Dr.  Marton,  44,  is  a  Hungar¬ 
ian  national.  His  byline  first 
became  w'ell-known  in  western 
newspapers  through  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
trial  in  1949. 


Women’s  Editors 

To  Hold  Clinic 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Inland  Daily  Press  As.^ocia- 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  will  hold  a 
two-day  clinic  for  women’s  edi¬ 
tors  here  at  the  Orrington  Hotel, 
June  2-3. 

Features  on  the  program  will 
include  visits  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  test  kitchens  and  the 
Merchandise  Mart,  and  confer¬ 
ences  with  Chicago  specialists 
in  women’s  fields. 

Panelists  will  include  Beryl 
Ann  Brow'nell,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribtine;  Lucy  Colbert, 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  -  Times; 
Aloyse  Moritz,  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal  Gazette;  Mrs. 
Katherin  Stoops,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  and  members 
of  the  Medill  faculty. 

• 

Citation  to  Mrs.  Reid 

In  special  meeting,  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education 
recently  presented  a  citation 
to  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
for  outstanding  service  to  public 
education  and  to  youth  of 
America. 


|iii!ii!"i!  11  editorial  workshop 

p  By  Hoy  H.  Copperud  ■ 

j  In  Re  That  vs.  Which  | 

g  A  couple  of  readers  have  suggested  a  discussion  of  ^ 
p  that  and  which.  This  is  an  invitation  to  tread  upon  the  B 
g  quicksand,  although  there  is  no  rea.son  to  believe  the  M 
g  suggestions  were  made  with  entrapment  in  mind.  | 

g  The  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  the  that  vs.  which  problem  % 
M  is  to  bid  those  worried  about  it  to  keep  their  eyes  peeled  8 
g  for  the  u.sage  of  good  writers,  and  to  try  to  develop  a  | 
g  feeling  for  what  seems  to  be  generally  acceptable.  M 

g  If  it  is  hard — and  it  is — to  make  a  positive,  straight-  M 
g  forw’ard  approach,  let’s  try  backing  into  this  mare’s  nest.  | 
p  This  much  is  certain:  elegance  has  nothing  to  do  wnth  | 
g  the  choice  betw’een  that  and  which.  Writers  and  editors  | 
g  who  go  through  copy  carefully  substituting  one  for  the  ■ 
g  other  on  this  basis — for  opinion  differs  as  to  which  is  the  = 
H  more  high-toned — are  on  a  fool’s  errand.  J 

g  As  a  general  i-ule,  that  may  refer  to  either  pei’sons  or  ■ 
g  things,  but  which  refers  only  to  things.  No  sooner  are  | 
g  these  words  down  on  paper  than  there  spring  to  mind  M 
g  certain  other  words  from  that  great  storehouse  of  admired  g 
B  English:  “Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.  .  .  .’’  You  see  B 
g  how  it  is.  But  let  us  flounder  on.  B 

■  Popular  usage  and  grammarians  alike  seem  to  be  pretty  j 

g  well  agreed  that  that  (in  the  sense  being  considered  here)  B 
g  should  be  used  to  introduce  only  restrictive,  or  some  would  m 
g  say  defining,  clauses.  ■ 

g  A  restrictive  clause  is  one  like  “the  kite  that  got  tangled  g 
g  in  the  telephone  wires”  (italics  differentiating  one  kite  g 
m  from  others),  and  a  nonrestrictive  clause  is  one  like  B 
B  “the  kite,  which  got  tangled  in  the  telephone  wires,  was  ■ 
g  made  of  plastic”  (italics,  giving  some  information  about  B 

■  a  kite  that  would  already  have  been  specified  in  the  text  = 

B  preceding  this  example).  Nonrestrictive  clauses  are  set  H 
g  off  by  commas;  restrictive  ones  are  not.  Save  that  to  in-  1 
B  troduce  re.strictive  ones;  which  is  OK  with  either  kind,  1 
g  but  is  preferred  with  nonrestrictive  clauses.  B 

g  There  are  a  number  of  exquisitely  fine  points  governing  3 
g  the  use  of  that  and  which  as  relatives,  but  the  hell  with  B 
g  them.  g 

s  ♦  *  *  = 


New  Children’s 
Editor  on  Job 

Clevela.\[ 

In  recent  personnel  changt; 
in  the  editorial  staff  of  th‘ 
Cleveland  Press,  Miss  Nann 
Lanphear  be 
came  editor  o: 
the  paper’! 
special  sectiii 
devoted  to  in 
terests  of  cb.il 
dren  of  elemen 
tary  school  agi 
Miss  L  a  n 
phear  came  t 
the  Press  li 
months  ag< 
from  Ohio  Stat 
University  where  she  majore 
in  journalism.  She  succeed 
Miss  Joan  Hildebrand  whc 
after  guiding  the  feature  fo 
the  last  two  years,  resigned  u 
take  a  reporter’s  job  on  the  hti 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Fred  Markowitz,  assistant  n 
the  Public  Service  Bureau,  a:i 
Miss  Pearl  Schwartz  became  as¬ 
sociate  editors  of  the  paper's 
Home  Magazine. 

Mr.  Markowitz  exchar.gvi 
places  with  Lou  Frazier,  n  ■ 
Do-it-Yourself  specialist  in  tr 
Bureau.  Mi.ss  Schwartz,  who  r  ■ 
ceived  a  bachelor  of  arts 
gree  in  modern  European  h 
tory  at  Pembroke  College,  fuf- 
ceeds  Mrs.  Marilyn  Wright  wk 
resigned. 


Lanphear 


Modern  Cartooning 
Collection  on  Display 

Richmond.  V: 


g  Quirks  and  Quibbles 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  \%’as 
quoted  in  uh,  E&P  awhile  back  as  having  told  a  convention 
of  high-school  journalists  that  if  'they  do  not  read  well 
they  will  never  write  well.  He  said  al.so: 

“In  this  w’onderful  printing  and  electronic  age,  we  are 
surfeited  with  mediocracy — mediocre  music,  mediocre  writ¬ 
ing,  mediocre  speech.” 

Yeah,  but  the  word  is  mediocrity — unless  Mr.  Jones 
was  coining  one  for  the  occasion,  of  which  there  was  no 
indication.  Anyway,  mediocracy,  if  there  were  such  a 
word,  would  mean  “an  ordinary  government,”  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Guess  we  can  add  spelling  to  that  surfeit  of  medioc- 
racies,  or  mediocrities. 


One  of  the  most  definit 
collections  of  modem  newspa 
per  cartooning  will  go  on  ' 
hibition  at  the  Virginia  SL 
Museum  here  for  one  month 
ginning  May  27. 

The  collection  assembled 
Art  Wood,  editorial  cartoor. 
of  the  Richmond  News-Lead^ 
includes  originals  from  t 
drawing  boards  of  leadi 
American  arti.sts  active  in  fie 
field  since  1900.  It  is  thoup 
by  some  to  be  the  most  cn: 
plete  representation  of  its  kir. 
and  one  of  the  first  to  be  placec 
on  public  display. 


E.  V.  Durling,  the  King  Features  columnist,  wrote  not 
long  ago: 

“  ‘Men  never  make  passes  at  girls  who  w'ear  glasses.’ 
Thus  is  Dorothy  Parker’s  immortal  observation  frequently 
misquoted.  Should  be:  ‘Men  hardly  ever  make  passes  at 
girls  who  wear  glasses.’  ” 

Fie  on  you,  sir.  It’s: 

“Men  seldom  make  passes 
At  girls  who  wear  glasses.” 

Either  that,  or  Bartlett’s  (p.  988)  is  w'rong. 
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*Best  Dressed^ 

St  Louis,  M' 
Title  of  “Best  Dressed  C« 
umnist”  .  .  .  and  a  prize,  on 
pair  of  a  certain  brand 
slacks  went  to  Bob  Goddart 
“Our  Town”  columnist  of  th 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Pene 
crat  during  celebration  of  N»- 
tional  Slacks  Week. 
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A  big  step 

toward  a  Modern 
Transportation  Policy 

On  April  18,  the  White  House  released  the  report  of 
the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Transport  Policy 
and  Organization  calling  for  a  revised  national  transportation 
policy.  The  railroad  industry  endorses  this  report  as  an 
important  contribution  toward  working  out  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  public  the  changes  in  transportation  policy  which 
are  made  necessary  by  changed  competitive  conditions. 


In  its  report,  the  Advisory  Committee  finds.., 

•  That  the  public  interest  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  com¬ 
mon  carrier  transportation  system,  adequate  for  an  expanding  economy  in  peace 
and  for  the  national  security  in  war. 

•  That,  in  many  respects,  present  government  policy  prevents  —  or  severely  limits 

—  the  most  economical  use  of  the  nation’s  transportation  plant  and  imposes 
large  and  needless  costs  upon  common  carriers  and  so  upon  travelers,  shippers 
and  the  consuming  public.  • 

•  That  common  carriers  should  be  permitted  greater  freedom  to  utilize  their  eco¬ 
nomic  capabilities  in  the  competitive  pricing  of  their  services,  so  long  as  their 
prices  do  not  exceed  reasonable  maximum  rates  or  are  not  less  than  reasonable 
minimum  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

•  That  the  cornerstone  of  a  modernized  regulatory  program  under  a  system  of 
dynamic  competition  is  increased  reliance  on  competitive  forces  in  rate  making, 
to  enable  each  form  of  transport  to  reflect  its  abilities  by  aggressive  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  rates  and  service  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  full  its  possibilities  for 
service  to  the  shipping  and  traveling  public. 

The  report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  contains  other  sound  recom¬ 
mendations  intended  to  establish  and  maintain  the  “progressive  and  financially 
strong  system  of  common  carrier  transportation”  which  the  committee  feels  is  of 
“paramount  importance  to  the  public  interest.” 

That’s  why  the  railroads  regard  the  report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
as  a  distinct  step  toward  greater  equality  in  transportation,  with  improved  service 
and  economy  to  the  public. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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AN  ADVERTISING  DECISION 


THE  RETAILER'S  usual  formula  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  effectiveness  of  an  advertising 
medium  is  simple,  quick  and  unassailable: 
“How  much  merchandise  did  the  ad  sell?” 

And  when  the  local  merchant  finds  the 
way  to  make  profits  through  advertising, 
he  is  not  at  all  diffident  about  spending 
the  major  part  of  his  budget  in  the  place 
that  pays  off  best. 

Considering  this  realistic  method  of 
media  selection,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  in  Los  Angeles,  America’s  third  larg¬ 
est  market,  retailers  place  almost  half  of 
their  own  metropolitan  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Times.  Based  on  latest 
Media  Records  figures,  the  Los  Angeles 


Times  publishes  45.5%  of  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising;  the  second  paper  has  24.4%;  the 
third  and  fourth  papers  in  the  field  run 
15.4%  and  14.7%. 

The  Times  consistently  is  first  in  Los 
Angeles  in  every  major  category  of  adver¬ 
tising — Total,  Display,  General,  Classi¬ 
fied  and  Retail.  Actually,  The  Times 
leads  in  93  of  the  114  Media  Records 
classifications.  But  it  is  the  great  and 
continuing  advantage  in  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  that  proves  the  right-now  buying 
power  and  responsiveness  of  Los  Angeles 
Times  readers  who  form  the  West’s  larg¬ 
est  daily,  Sunday  and  home-delivered 
newspaper  circulation. 


First  of  all  in  advertising, 

news  and  features,  circulation  and  public  service 

Represented  by 
Cresmer  and  Woodward, 

New  York,  Chicago, 

Detroit,  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco 
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PRESS  MERGERS 

NO  sooner  had  E  &  P  warned  publishers 

to  take  a  look  at  the  government’s  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  Hilton-Statler  chain, 
and  project  that  thinking  to  newspaper 
consolidations  (May  14,  page  46),  than 
the  Department  of  Justice  substantiated 
our  fears. 

Stanley  N.  Barnes,  head  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division,  told  a  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  May  13  the  department  is 
studying  newspaper  mergers  that  leave 
one  paper  in  possession  of  the  field. 

There  is  hardly  a  one-newspaper  town 
of  any  size  in  this  country  that  has  not 
seen  a  merger  in  the  last  25  years  and 
that  would  not  be  affected  by  an  action 
in  this  direction. 

The  history  of  anti-trust  cases  since  the 
AP  suit  10  years  ago,  as  detailed  here 
last  week,  indicates  there  is  a  group  of 
thinkers  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  is  determined  to  restore  competi¬ 
tion  to  the  newspaper  business  by  court 
action.  All  their  efforts  have  failed  so 
far  and  there  is  no  clear-cut  idea  how  it 
should  be  done  in  the  future.  But  they 
are  still  trying. 

One-newspaper  towns  are  the  natural 
result  of  economic  conditions  which  have 
forced  consolidations  of  two  weak  news¬ 
papers  into  one  strong  one  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  benefit  of  the  community.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  anyone  from  starting 
competition  in  those  cities,  except  those 
same  economic  conditions. 

No  act  by  Congress  (short  of  an  out¬ 
right  subsidy)  or  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  can  create  new  newspapers.  Only 
much  cheaper  production  methods  could 
bring  that  about.  And  a  court  decree  mak¬ 
ing  future  mergers  illegal  won’t  per¬ 
petuate  the  status  quo  among  the  re¬ 
maining  competitive  newspapers. 

We  don’t  expect  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  to  understand  these  publishing  facts 
of  life  any  more  than  it  has  indicated  an 
understanding  of  the  advertising  business 
in  its  suit  against  AAAA,  ANPA,  et  al. 

ABA  TRADE  UMON 

IN  rejecting  the  appeal  of  three  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  men  convicted  of  contempt 
for  taking  pictures  in  a  courtroom,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  has  given 
approval  to  control  of  court  procedure 
by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  ABA  is  the  only  trade  union  in 
this  country  which  can  dictate  a  code  of 
conduct  on  an  elected  or  appointed  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people.  The  convicting 
judge  in  Cleveland  had  said  he,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bar,  would  be  subject  to  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  if  he  permitted  pictures. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  ap¬ 
parently  agree  that  our  courtrooms  belong 
to  the  lawyers  rather  than  to  the  people. 


■ 


Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

—Matthew.  VI;  10. 


NEWSPRINT  ‘‘SUBSIDY” 

WITH  reference  to  an  increase  in  the 

price  of  newsprint.  Paper  Trade  Journal 
says  in  an  editorial  that  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  “should  have  a  modest  increase  in 
the  selling  price  of  their  produce.  .  .  . 
The  answer  to  these  (newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  problems)  lie  in  a  vigorous  re-apprais¬ 
al  of  their  business  and  a  strong  program 
of  rejuvenation  rather  than  subsidization 
by  the  newsprint  manufacturers  on  this 
continent.” 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  profitable 
program  of  “subsidization”  ever  imposed 
by  one  industry  upon  another.  In  a  little 
more  than  10  years,  the  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  continent  have  “subsidized” 
newspapers  so  effectively  that  many 
manufacturers  have  not  only  lifted  them¬ 
selves  from  bankruptcy  and  receivership 
but  virtually  eliminated  their  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness,  paid  for  capital  expansion 
out  of  earnings,  increased  working  capital, 
and  managed  to  establish  undreamed  of 
sales  and  profit  figures,  all  at  the  same 
time.  In  fact,  the  newspidnt  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Canada  are  in  such  bad  shape  be¬ 
cause  of  this  “subsidy”  that  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange  index  of  paper  stocks 
hit  1352  on  May  9 — up  4.2%  from  the 
previous  week,  and  up  16.2%  above  the 
end  of  1954. 


THE  EAGLE  DIES 

THE  Brooklyn  Eagle  gasped  its  last 
bieath,  died  and  was  buried  last  week 
at  public  auction.  It  will  remain  only  as 
a  memory,  and  a  reminder  to  630  former 
employes — half  of  them  strikers — of  the 
meaning  of  “security.” 

In  seeking  the  security  of  higher  wages 
through  a  contractual  commitment  they 
sacrificed  the  security  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  paid  those  wages. 

Two  lessons  should  be  learned  from  the 
Eagle  strike,  but  probably  won’t  be:  No 
one  ever  benefits  from  a  strike,  and  it  is 
possible  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs. 


BLOCKING  FULLBACK 

THE  National  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  was  told  in  Chicago  last  week 
that  the  promotion  department  is  the 
blocking  fullback  of  the  newspaper  team. 
That  is  an  appropriate  figure  of  speech, 
but  it  should  be  enlarged. 

A  blocking  fullback  can’t  get  beyond 
the  line  of  scrimmage  unless  he  has  a 
good  quarterback  running  the  team.  And 
a  blocking  fullback  needs  a  hard-charging 
line  to  meet  the  opposition’s  forward  wall 
in  the  competition  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  dollar. 

By  “quarterback”  we  mean  publisher. 
By  “hard-charging  line”  we  mean  consist¬ 
ent  and  effective  use  of  paid  advertising 
promotion  in  printed  media  other  than 
their  own. 

A  chapter  on  “How  to  Get  More  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising,”  written  by  Basil  F. 
Caummisar  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times  in  the  new  “Newspaper 
Promotion  Primer,”  states: 

“To  reach  unknown  prospects,  trade  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  must.  .  .  .  Don’t  let  a  small 
budget  keep  you  from  using  this  tool. 
Trade  advertising  need  not  have  large 
space  to  be  effective'.  .  .  .  Ingenuity  and 
information  are  more  important  than  a 
big  budget.” 

Many  newspapere  are  ineffective  in  this 
area  because  their  publishers — the  quar¬ 
terbacks — do  not  believe  in  this  type  of 
“play”  and  do  not  provide  a  budget.  Many 
of  them  consider  their  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  or  asses.sments  or  commissions  to 
national  sales  organizations  as  sufficient 
in  this  field. 

All  advertising  done  by  newspapers  not 
only  promotes  the  individual  market  or 
newspaper  but  adds  to  the  accumulative 
impact  of  selling  newspapers  as  a  medium. 
But  last  year  radio-TV  stations  promoted 
themselves  to  the  tune  of  about  $4,000,000 
in  paid  space  while  newspapers  considered 
themselves  worth  only  about  a  $2,500,000 
expenditure.  There  w’ere  85  papers  in 
cities  of  over  100,000  population  which 
had  no  advertising  program  and  placed  no 
regularly-scheduled  promotion  copy  any¬ 
where. 

Too  many  quarterbacks  are  relying  on 
their  passing  game.  They  think  they  can 
make  the  same  yardage  with  less  effort 
and  expenditure  by  an  occasional  forward 
pass  via  a  mailing  piece  hoping  someone 
will  catch  it.  They  have  overlooked  their 
basic  line  of  attack  and  their  most  con¬ 
sistent  ground  gainer — trade  advertising. 

Too  many  of  them  find  it  easy  to  cut 
promotion  department  budgets  for  econo¬ 
my  reasons  which  is  contrary  to  every¬ 
thing  they  preach  to  their  own  advet- 
tisers. 

Too  many  of  them  live  by  advertising 
but  don’t  believe  in  it  for  themselves. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

WALTER  F.  HANSEN,  associated  with  the  Menominee  (Mich.) 
Herald-Leader  advertising  staff  since  1935,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Houghton  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Gazette  to 
succeed  MARTIN  J.  TRETHEWAY,  who  will  relinquish  his  busi¬ 
ness  manager-treasurer  position  June  1.  Mr.  Tretheway  held  the 
post  the  last  19  years.  Mr.  Hansen  joined  the  Herald-Leader  ad 
staff  in  1935  and  in  1943  became  ad  manager  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Herald-Leader  Co. 

«  •  * 

HAL  ALLE.N,  veteran  Georgia  newspaperman, 
has  become  managing  editor  of  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Evening  Herald  replacing  GEORGE  Me 
CLELLAND  who  has  joined  the  Norfolk  (V'a.) 

Virginian-Pilot  sports  staff.  Mr.  Allen,  for  the 
last  14  months  has  been  working  on  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer, 
and  since  last  September  has  been  acting  city 
editor.  Prior  to  coming  to  Columbus,  he  served 
as  general  manager  of  the  Beaver  Valley  (Pa.) 

Times,  editor  of  the  Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times,  and  managing  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 

Telegraph. 

*  •  * 

DICK  KERN,  formerly  sports  editor  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
(N.C.)  Herald,  has  been  named  managing  editor  succeeding 
JIM  ECHOLS,  who  became  news  editor  of  the  Greenville  (Tex.) 
Banner,  HOWARD  LINDSAY  is  now  Herald  sports  editor. 

*  *  « 

WINBURN  T.  ROGERS,  has  been  promoted  to  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  Netes  and  Evening  Press, 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  been  serving  as  director  of  local  advertising, 
joined  the  newspapers  in  1946  as  assistant  ad  manager,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  was  ad  manager  of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  iVetes. 


Allen 


Bernard  Mainwaring  — pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  Journal,  —  appointed  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of 
higher  education  by  Gov.  Paul 
L.  Patterson. 

*  *  V 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.  and  Dan¬ 
iel  J.  Mahoney  —  top  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Cox  newspapers  in 
Ohio,  Georgia  and  Florida,  — 
touring  Europe  for  six  weeks 
and  plan  to  inspect  newspaper 
production  methods. 

*  *  « 

Hugh  W.  Robertson  —  vice 
president  and  chief  editorial 
writer  of  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Inc.  —  received  an 
award  for  distinguished  service 
to  journalism  this  week  from 
the  Journalism  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Columbia  University.  A 
member  of  the  1915  class,  he 
was  praised  for  his  “steadfast 
efforts  to  make  journalism  a 

learned  profession  and  keep  it 
free.” 

«  *  * 

A.  J.  West  —  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montreal  Star  from 
1927  until  1953  and  editorial 

director  since  then  —  retired 
this  week.  He  will  write  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  paper. 

«  *  V 


On  the  Business  Side 


George  M.  Neil,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  —  elected  president 
of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  in 
that  city. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gene  Moore  —  for  eight 
years  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
before  entering  public  relations 
work  —  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Artesia  (N. 
M.)  Advocate. 

*  *  m 

George  Simpson  —  formerly 
with  the  San  Diego  (Calif) 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune  — 
joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  as  food  section  sales¬ 
man.  Before  going  to  San  Die¬ 
go,  Mr.  Simpson  was  with  the 
general  advertising  department 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

«  «  * 

Henry  C.  Gronkiewicz  — 
business  manager  of  the  Mil~ 
waukee  Sentinel  —  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Mayor’s  Ad- 
visoiy  Committee. 

*  V 

Thomas  P.  Stack  —  now  a 
salesman  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican. 


lUkiJin... 
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Warner  R.  Moore — director- 
business  manager  of  the  New 
1  ork  Herald  T rihune  —  leav¬ 
ing  the  HT  to 
be  president  of 
the  Outdoor 
Advertising  In- 
corporated. 
Prior  to  joining 
the  Trib  in 
1951,  Mr.  Moore 
had  been  ad¬ 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  In¬ 
quirer.  Earlier 


Moore 


he  worked  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American. 

*  V  * 

Sam  Braswell  Jr.  —  editor 
of  the  Kerrville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Times  —  sold  his  interest  in 
the  paper  to  his  partner,  G. 
Rankin  Starkey,  publisher, 
who  becomes  sole  owner. 

*  *  e 

Wesley  Boyett  —  publisher 
of  the  newly-established  Tall- 


JiittilliiiilEululllliiiilliiUlliiiilillH 

ahaesee  (Fla.)  Captial  Post — 
resigned  upon  completion  of  his 
assignment  and  returned  to 
Pensacola. 


George  Measer  Sr.  —  for 
48  years  publisher  of  the  Am¬ 
herst  (N.  Y.)  Bee — honored  at 
the  fifth  Golden  Deeds  Award 
Dinner  in  Lamm  Post,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  for  meritorious 

service  to  the  community. 

*  *  « 

Col.  j.  H.  Long  —  veteran 
publisher  of  the  Huntington 

(W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  — 
marking  his  92nd  birthday  and 
62nd  year  as  publisher  in 
Huntington. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Don  Anderson  —  publisher 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal  —  cited  as  one  of  five 
“Outstanding  Bosses  of  1955” 
by  the  Madison  Ad  Club  and 
presented  with  a  “MAC”  sta¬ 
tuette. 


Willi A.M  0.  Dapping  —  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Auburn  (N. 
Y.  Citizen-Advertiser,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  50  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  —  awarded  a 
Kiwanis  Certificate  of  Honor  at 
a  civic  dinner  recently. 


Relman  (Pat)  Morin  —  a 
general  executive  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press, — under  treatment 
at  Harkness  Pavilion,  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center, 
New  York  City,  following  a 
heart  attack. 


Robert  Belt,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times,  —  elected 
president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man- 
agere  Association’s  southern 
unit. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Cross  —  resigned 
.as  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East  Oregonian  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Prine- 
ville  (Ore.)  Central  Oregonian. 
The  addition  to  the  staff  shifts 
[Continued  on  page  44) 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Aldrich  —  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.  — 
touring  Africa  for  two  months. 
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BY  RUDOLF  FLESCH 

12-lnsfalmenf  Condensation 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 

.School  of  Jmrmali 


By  Trent 


"Piiy  <the  poor  City  Editors  on  a  day  like  this!" 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


Wally  Benson  to  sports  and 
news  writing. 

*  *  * 

W'.  D.  Johns  —  formerly 
with  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Borger  (Tex.)  News- 
Herald  —  joined  the  Artesia 
(N.  M.)  Advocate  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  a  * 

Wallace  Leach  —  long¬ 
time  employe  of  New  Mexico 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  former 
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business  manager  of  the  Tucum- 
cari  (N.  M.)  Daily  News  — 
joined  the  Farmington  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Times  as  business  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  4 

Arthur  Johanson  —  named 
comptroller  of  New  Mexico 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Farmington 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Times. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Millard  Grimes  —  formerly 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 
— to  be  editor-publisher  of  a 
new  weekly  newspaper  at 
Phenix  City,  Ala. 

*  *  * 

Conrad  L.  Lohoefer  —  for¬ 
mer  city  staffer  for  the  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Daily  Times  — 
succeeded  Ji.M  Compton  as 
farm  editor  of  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal. 

4*4 

Forrest  Davis  —  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  political  columnist- 
editorial  writer  —  moved  his 
portable  to  Washington  where 
he  will  continue  to  write  for 
that  paper,  but  from  a  closer 
viewpoint. 

«  «  « 

Harvey  W.  Gray  —  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Artesia  (N.M.) 
Daily  Press  as  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  replacing  Ed  Miller. 

4*4 

Herb  Heise  —  head  camera¬ 
man  —  re-elected  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Edi¬ 
torial  Employes  Professional 
Association. 

*  4  * 

Patrick  J.  Whelan — Wind- 
.sor  (Ont.)  Star  reporter  since 
1948  —  selected  for  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Associate  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship  at  Harvard. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Smith  —  Lon¬ 
don  bui-eau  chief  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  —  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cor¬ 
respondents  in  London. 

*  *  * 

Bud  Ottaviano  —  for  seven 
years  a  member  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.) 
Gazette  —  appointer  acting 
city  editor  following  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Edward  J.  Themak 

Jr.,  who  resigned  to  become 

managing  editor  of  the  Lorrain 
(Ohio)  Journal. 

4*4 

Al  Skinner  —  formerly  on 
the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 
Saratogian  —  joined  the  copy 
desk  staff  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette. 


Bill  Statha.m — the  past  four 
years  managing  editor  of  the 
Cartersville  (Ga.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  —  now  a  reporter  for  the 
Cookeville  (Tenn.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Russell  B.  Pyre  —  editorial 
staffer  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
State  Journal — now  in  his  40th 
year  with  the  daily. 

*  *  * 

Max  Friedersdorf  —  sports 
and  city  editor  for  the  Franklin 
(Ind.)  Star  the  past  three 
years — now  with  the  Indiana 
Bureau  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times. 

4c  * 

William  Shafer  —  Federal 
Building  reporter  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  —  retired. 

*  4  4 

William  Giandoni — with  the 
Mexico  City  United  Press 
Bureau  —  transferred  to  the 
U.S.  and  will  soon  report  to 
UP’s  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bu¬ 
reau. 

4  *  * 

H.  Paul  Draheim  —  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  court 
house  reporter  for  the  past  four 
years — became  a  roving  cor¬ 
respondent  for  that  newspaper 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  territory 
east  of  Utica. 

4  4  4 

Lon  Tinkle — book  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  and  professor  of  FreJich 
and  comparative  literature  at 
Southern  Methodist  University 
— awarded  the  Academic  Palms 
Medal  and  ribbon  from  the 
French  Academy  of  Letters. 

4  4  4 

Luella  R.  Nash  —  editorial 
promotion  director  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
— appointed  director  of  the 
Western  New  York  Safety 
ConfeTence. 


Mrs.  Pauline  Phalen  — 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Belen 
(N.  M.)  News-Bulletin,  re¬ 

placing  Mrs.  Lucy  Keys  as 
society  reporter. 

4  4  4 

Bob  Busier  —  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Fla.)  bureau  of  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
—  transferred  to  the  staff  of 
the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 

Tattler. 

4  4  4 

Tubby  Toms  —  outdoors  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  News- 
honored  by  the  Woodmen  of 

The  World  for  his  articles  on 
conservation. 

4  4  4 

Tom  Giffs  —  formerly  in 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
bureau  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  Tom  Vinciguerra, 
formerly  in  the  Key  West 
(Fla.)  bureau  of  the  same 
newspaper  —  exchanged  posts. 

4  4  * 

Clifford  E.  Gove  —  resigned 
editor  of  the  Farmington  (Me.) 
Franklin- Journal  —  named  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 
Pullen  as  associate  editor  of 
the  Brunswick  (Me.)  Record. 
Mrs.  Pullen,  who  has  held  the 
position  of  associate  editor  for 
six  years,  will  assist  the  new 
editor. 

4  4  4 

Tom  McRae — assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  —  sailed 
May  20  from  New  York  for 
Rotterdam  on  the  Holland- 
America  Line  flagship  Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 

4  4  4 

Gordon  W.  Terrill  —  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Las  Vegas 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Optic  as  photog¬ 
rapher-reporter.  I 

(Continued  on  page  45)  I 
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Jerry  Davis  —  formerly  on  executive  secretary  of  the  Tor-  retary  to  Le  Soleil  administra- 
the  staff  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  rington  Development  Corp.  tion,  May  12. 

Va.)  Exponent  and  the  Fair-  «  *  « 

mont  (W.  Va.)  Times — now  on  August  W.  Walliser,  81 

the  sports  staff  of  the  Green-  wlHiWaJrXl  retired  managing  editor  of  the 

vxUe  (S.  C.)  News.  (Tex.)  Antonio  News,  Maj 

James  A.  Shea,  57,  an  editor  n. 
of  i^e  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sen-  j  ^lair  *Ganong.  53,  since 
ttnel.  May  10.  1947  manacrinci'  editor  of  the 


Walter  O’Toole  —  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  'Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  Jersey  Associated 
Press  at  the  group’s  annual 
session  May  9. 


Frederick  Moore  —  for  a 
number  of  years  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  Europe 
and  Asia  —  received  a  decora¬ 
tion,  The  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  awarded  by  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  “for  faithful  and  in¬ 
valuable  services  over  a  long 
period  of  years.’’  He  is  now 
living  in  Roswell,  N.  M.  Mr. 
Moore  suffered  a  stroke'  last 
year  which  left  him  paralyzed 
on  the  left  side. 


Kenneth  Wheeler  —  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  (Ore.)  Daily  News- 
Register  —  now  sports  editor 
of  the  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 
succeeding  Bob  Moyle,  who  re¬ 
signed.  *  ,  , 

James  Parker  —  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Torrington  Louis  Richard,  78,  veteran 
(Conn.)  Register  —  appointed  Quebec  newspaperman  and  sec- 


Camden  Taney,  67,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  Register,  recently. 


James  Earl  Tate  Sr.,  57, 
manager  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar's  busi¬ 
ness  review  pages  for  22  years. 
May  8. 


John  G.  Mitchell  —  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Cincinnati  Star- 
Times  —  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent  as 
a  reporter.  ,  ,  * 

Phyllis  Neff  Tukey  —  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  —  now  editor  of  the 
home  magazine  section  of  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sunday 
Sews.  She  succeeds  Dorothy 
Woolf,  who  resigned  to  return 
to  New  York  City. 


$332g7t9s80  Apprahmdl 
BANKRUPT  PLANT  OF 

1257  South  Los  Angulos  Sffrool 


Leo  Call  —  formerly  with 
the  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Lake 
County  Examiner  —  moved  to 
Bastendorf  Beach,  Ore.,  where 
he  will  work  on  the  Empire- 
Cldrleston  Builder  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Empire, 
*  *  * 

Gene  Ashmore  —  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Hobbs  (N. 
M.)  Neu's-Sim. 


Mrs.  T.  E.  (Bess)  Martin 
has  assumed  the  position  of  as¬ 
sistant  society  editor  of  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald  following  the  marriage  and 
resignation  of  Roberta  Thorne. 


Mrs.  Marjorie  W.  Cole  — 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  RepubK- 


(16)  Incertypes,  G-4,  C-4,  F-4  ind  exhers  with  side  magazines  and 
rquipmeni;  Vandercook  Electric  Proof  Presses;  Ludlows,  Mono¬ 
type  Machines,  Goss  Giant  Mat  Roller,  Steel  Makeup  Tables, 
Type  Magazines;  Fully  Equipped,  Modem  Engraving  Plant  vhh 
Routers,  Wesel  Bevelet  20",  Saw  and  Trimmer,  Complete  Job 
Press  Multiliih  Plant;  Fully  Equipped  Stereo  Department  with 
Pony  Auto  Plates.  Machine  Shop  and  Maintenance  Equipment 
including  American  Pacemaker  13  ft.  bed,  18  inch  swing  Lathe. 
Sheldon  Planer,  Grinder,  etc.  Type  Fonts,  Intertype  Magazines, 
Type  Cabinets  for  Ludlows,  Galleys,  Miscellaneous  Fluorescent 
Lites  and  thousands  of  other  items. 


Andrew  H, 


Lyon  —  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  —  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Fairfield,  Conn., 
home,  following  Bridgeport 
Hospital  surgery. 


4-Uiiit  WalHr  Scott  floor  fad  ttraight  unit  proM,  paper 

hoists,  76"  newsprint  roll.  35,000  copies  per  hour. 
Print^  page  6  cols.xIS"  Two  pages  on  every  plate. 

4- Unit  Walter  Scott  heavy  duty  floor  fed  straight  unit 
press. 

5- Unit  Walter  Scott  Underfeed  straight  unit  press  with 
G.E.  board  and  drive,  2  auxiliary  portable  color  foun¬ 
tains,  double  folders.  32,000  copies  per  hour.  Sarrse 
page  size  as  unit  above. 


Donald  Wallace 


named 

New  Britain,  Conn,  reporter  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Auctioneers'  Rapresentative,  Ren  Rleem,  on  Premises. 


Write,  phene  or  wire  for  free  descriptive  brochure 


Anita  Day  Hubbard  —  vet- 
tran  San  Francisco  Examiner 
^ter  —  received  a  “Mother 
of  the  Year”  citation  in  cer- 
emonies  conducted  by  the 
Golden  Gate  Aeries  of  Eagles, 
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picture  was  snapped  from  a 
plane  flying  over  the  blaze, 
which  caused  a  $500,000  loss. 

Rocky  Santoro  got  his  films 
into  print  despite  being  felled 
by  a  chemical  blast  during  the 
height  of  the  fire.  Jack  Glunk 
climbed  a  water  tower  to  sup¬ 
ply  special  views.  The  home  edi¬ 
tion  contained  11  large  black 
and  w’hite  photos. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Defendants^  Consent 
Modifies  Judges'  Ban 


Panama  City,  Fla.  station  gates  for  20  minutes. 

Written  authorization  by  de-  and  occasionally  women  in  the 
fendants  in  murder  cases  helped  crowd  screamed  as  flashlights 
to  modify  a  judge’s  ban  on  went  off  close  at  hand.  On  the 
press  photography  here  during  way  up  the  stairs  to  the  exit 
the  past  week.  from  the  station  to  the  Hotel 

Circuit  Judge  E.  Clay  Lewis  Biltmore,  two  particularly  loud 
explained  he  was  lifting  his  flashlights  went  off  at  once,  and 
prohibition,  in  part,  because  the  crowd  pushed  excitedly  to 
Mike  Barley,  a  reporter-photog-  get  away.  The  fact  that  many 
rapher  for  the  Panama  City  of  the  photographers  were  using 
News-Herald,  had  obtained  electric  flashes,  which  are 
written  consent  from  George  soundless,  prevented  the  ex- 
Everett  and  Chet  Ferris.  citement  from  spreading.” 

However,  because  he  did  not  Just  as  the  flashbulbs  were 
think  Mr.  Barley  should  have  welcomed  by  the  news  photog- 
a  monopoly  on  picture-taking,  raphers,  so  were  they  appre- 
the  judge  gave  equal  privileges  ciated  by  persons  in  the  news 
to  all  cameramen.  He  declared  who  had  to  be  photographic 
the  authorizations  obtained  by  subjects.  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Mr.  Barley  amounted  to  the  Dealer  of  April  27,  1931  told 
defendants  waiving  their  rights  of  the  arrival  of  Rosa  Ponselle 
to  privacy.  in  Cleveland  to  appear  with  the 

The  court  had  issued  an  or-  Metropolitan  Opera: 
der  banning  all  pictures  of  all  “Ponselle,  first  to  leave  the  „  .  ^ 

defendants  in  cases  before  train,  walked  up  the  marble  Frize  Collector 

his  court,  unless  the  photog-  steps  and  turned  to  the  right  Earl  Seubert,  Minneapolis 
rapher  obtained  written  author-  running  smack  into  a  bunch  of  Star  and  Tribune,  copped  five 
izations  from  the  defendants  photographers.  The  pow’derless  awards  in  the  Minnesota  AP 

and  filed  it  with  the  circuit  flashlights  started  working;  newsphoto  contest.  His  first 

clerk.  Ponselle  graciously  posed  and  place  feature  winner,  a  study 

Judge  Lewis  said  the  photog-  posed.  of  the  faces  of  three  Koreans, 

raphers  could  not  make  any  pic-  What  of  the  future  ?  General  was  named  sweepstakes  winner, 

tures  in  his  courtroom,  in  the  Electric  photographic  lighting  carrying  a  special  $25  award, 

courthouse  outside  the  court-  authorities  expect  to  see  the  ^  total  of  98  pictures  was 
room,  in  the  jail,  or  on  a  public  trend  toward  smaller  flash-  entered  in  the  contest, 
street  while  the  defendants  bulbs  continue.  The  M2  is  ex-  Other  winners:  Myron  Hall, 
were  in  custody  of  an  officer.  pected  to  replace  the  No.  5  as  Cloud  Times;  Robert 

In  his  new  order,  he  continued  the  most  popular  flashbulb  Schroeder,  Fairmont  Sentinel; 

the  ban  on  pictures  in  the  court-  within  a  few  years.  Robert  Christianson,  New  Ulm 

room  and  courthou.se.  inO  nt  Journal;  Roy  Swan,  Minne- 

Convicted  of  shooting  his  ,  inn  c  *"^*+^*7  *  Tribune;  Bill 

wife,  Perris  was  transferred  to  Nearly  100  piess  photogra- 
the  state  prison  and  Mr.  Bar-  s  from  all  parts  of  Iowa 

ley  made  several  pictures  of  and  other  sections  of  the  mid-  Florida  Election 
him  as  he  was  being  placed  in  attended  the  eighth  Iowa  r  toriaa  C^ieciion 

the  prison  van  Photographers  Short  Bob  East,  JHami  HeroW,  was 

n  I  »  II.  r  Course  at  the  State  University  elected  president  of  Miami 

■  IqsIi  ISulb  tjTQ.  of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism  Press  Photocranhers  Associa- 


Newspapers  Bureau  here  won  a 

r  .  After  refusing  to  allow  the 

BURRO  HAUL-Or  the  picture  to  see^  the  records, 

of  a  news  photographer.  Carlos  Monaghan,  state  har- 

Schiebeclc  of  UP.  Los  Angeles,  "^ss  racing  commissioner,  asked 
who  used  his  head  and  a  pack  for  a  ruling  by  Mr.  Javits  who 
animal  instead  of  his  feet  to  lug  held  that  a  careful  review  of 
heavy  gear  across  the  Nevada  the  form  of  license  applications 
desert  for  A-bomb  test.  had  not  disclosed  any  questions 
that  “seem  to  require  confiden¬ 
tiality”. 

Mr.  Javits  tempered  his  rul¬ 
ing  by  adding,  that  though  the 
records  are  “public”,  “It  does 
not  follow  that  they  must  be 
disclosed  for  idle'  curiosity  or 
other  improper  reasons.” 


The  faith  that  moved  mountains 
can  build  the  roads  we  need  right  now/ 


Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  CooDYtAK  Tim  a  Rtimii  Company 


This  message  is  printed  in  the  public  interest  by 
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Paper^s  Negligence 
In  Ad  Error  Limited 


Department  store  copy  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  run  in  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star  on  Dec.  15,  ad¬ 
vertised  a  sale  on  that  date  at 
“1/4  Off,”  and  scheduled  for 
Dec.  26  was  a  corresponding  ad, 
“Kay’s  Clearance  Sale.  Extra 
Stock  of  Fall  &  Winter  Coats, 
Suits,  Dresses,  1/2  Off.” 

The  Dec.  26  ad,  through 
some  inadvertence,  was  run  on 
the  15th.  The  store  adhered  to 
the  terms  in  the  advertisement, 
sold  the  merchandise  “1/2  off” 
and  then  demanded  from  the 
newspaper  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  its  receipts  from  the 
sales  it  had  made  at  that  de¬ 
duction  and  the  receipts  it 
would  have  made  if  the  news¬ 
paper  had  run  the  “1/4  off” 
copy. 

In  a  suit  against  the  Star 
for  negligence  the  store  re¬ 
covered  judgment  for  $4,000. 
(41  So.  2d  30  and  52  So.  2d 
35). 

Upon  appeal  the  judgment 
was  reversed  with  instructions 
by  the  appellate  court  that  the 
damages  be  reassessed,  adding: 

“Regaidless  of  the  unique 
situation  here  presented  and 
the  difficulties  in  fixing  with 
reasonable  certainty  the  amount 
of  damages,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  negligence 
case  and  as  such  the  damages 
must  be  reasonably  ascertain¬ 
able,  but  also  must  be  the  proxi¬ 
mate  result  of  the  negligent 
act.  In  considering  the  issue  of 
approximate  cause  the  existence 
of  a  duty  upon  the  advertiser 
to  mitigate  his  damages  by 
reasonably  available  means  be¬ 
comes  a  relevant  factor.” 

Two  years  later  the  same 
case  came  again  before  that  ap¬ 
pellate  court,  this  time  with  a 
judgment  against  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  $1,276.92,  representing 
the  difference  between  these 
two  rates  of  discount,  one 
quarter  off  and  one  half  off,  on 
the  amount  received  from  arti¬ 
cles  sold  on  this  sale.  The 
judgment  was  affirmed. 

Successful  efforts  by  adver¬ 
tisers  to  recover  damages  for 
errors  of  this  character  in  the 
publication  of  advertisements 
have  been  rare.  The  difficulty 
has  been  in  the'  ascertainment 
of  damages  that  has  been  in¬ 
surmountable. 

An  advertiser,  however,  did 
recover  such  damages  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Madi$on  (Ind.) 
Weekly  Courier.  The  owner 


of  a  saloon  had  paid  this  news¬ 
paper  $3.50  for  the  publication 
of  a  notice  that  he  would  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  i-enewal  of  his  license, 
which  the  statute  required 
should  be  published  20  days 
before  the  first  day  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

The  Courier  failed  to  carry 
this  notice  on  the  scheduled 
date  and  as  a  consequence  the 
saloon  owner  was  deprived  of 
his  license  and  the  receipts 
from  his  business  until  30  days 
later,  when  it  was  possible  next 
to  publish  the  notice  of  this 
licen.se  application. 

In  the  suit  for  this  omission 
the  Courier  contended  that  the 
advertiser  was  entitled  at  most 
merely  to  nominal  damages. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state  said. 

“The  mere  problematical,  un¬ 
certain,  contingent,  vague  and 
speculative  profits  upon  ex¬ 
pected  sales  of  liquor  at  retail, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  made, 
do  not  constitute  a  proper  basis 
upon  which  to  assess  damages.” 

Ad  Correction 
Lists  19  Points 

Corrections  and  retractions 
granted  “unnamed  parties”  by 
California  newspapers  are 
based  on  state  laws,  explains 
J.  Hart  Clinton,  chairman  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher  Association’s  legal  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  demand  for  correction  of 
an  advertisement  charging  un¬ 
named  persons  with  “photo 
rackets”  recently  resulted  in  a 
large-space  reply  in  the  San 
Mateo  Times. 

Naming  the  “unknown”  who 
claimed  he  was  the  sufferer  of 
a  defamatory  statement  in  each 
case,  the  Times  listed  19  points. 
The  list  covered  denials  of 
assertedly  defamatory  points 
ranging  from  “high  pressure 
selling  tricks”  to  “photographic 
floaters.” 

The  Hayward  Review  recent¬ 
ly  retracted  a  statement  in  an 
editorial  which  decried  condi¬ 
tions  anywhere  from  14th 
Street  to  San  Francisco.  A 
merchant  on  mills-long  14th 
Street  claimed  he  was  the  party 
in  mind  in  this  statement. 

State  laws  protect  an  un¬ 
named  person  (or  class)  if  he 
can  show  he  was  the  person 
meant,  Mr.  Clinton,  publisher 
of  the  Times,  explained. 


$5.60  Package 
For  Telegraphers 

Associated  Press  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Telegraphers  Union  this 
week  reached  agreement  on  a 
two-year  contract  covering  600 
traffic  employes.  The  new  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  wage  increases 
and  general  benefits  of  $3.25  a 
week  per  employe  for  the  first 
year  and  a  hospitalization  and 
major  medical/surgical  pro¬ 
gram  together  with  adjustments 
in  an  existing  pension  plan 
amounting  to  $2.35  a  week  per 
employe  in  the  second  year. 

In  the  first  year  the  contract 
raises  the  basic  pay  scale  from 
$107.65  to  $110.00  for  operators 
and  maintenance  men  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  additional  pay  raise 
step  in  the  graduated  seniority 
increments.  It  also  calls  for  an 
additional  half  pay  for  em¬ 
ployes  working  Christmas  Eve 
and  New  Year’s  Eve  from 
7  p.m.  to  midnight. 

• 

Walter  Thornton  Sues 
For  $3,000,000 

Walter  Thornton,  described 
as  a  model  casting  director  for 
over  20  years,  filed  a  suit  for 
$3,000,000  damages  in  Supreme 
Court,  Manhattan,  this  week 
against  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.,  as  owner  of 
the  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  Corp.,  Newsday,  Inc.,  and 
two  reporters. 

Plaintiff  charges  he  was  li¬ 
belled  in  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  his  activities  in 
conducting  a  model  business. 
The  items  were  published  in 
January-May,  1954. 

The  reporters  named  as  de¬ 
fendants  are  Samuel  Crowther 
3d,  of  the  Joumal-American 
and  Paul  Meskiel  of  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 


Scholar  Fund  Gift 

Trustees  of  the  Anne  O'Hare 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund 
have  announced  receipt  of  a 
gift  of  $5,000  from  the  New 
York  Times,  bringing  the'  total 
of  contributions  to  date  to  more 
than  $10,000.  The  Fund,  .spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club,  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  annual  scholarship 
in  journalism  for  a  girl. 

• 

llVi  Picas  on  Weekly 

Brandon,  Miss. 

The  Brandon  News,  weekly, 
has  changed  to  an  eight-column, 
93.9  pica  page — 11 H  pica  col¬ 
umns,  using  three-point  column 
rule. 


Reese  Stresses 
Public  Service 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  primary  duty  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  fight  for  the  rights 
of  its  readers,  Ben  Reese,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  told 
New  York  State  circulation 
managers  at  their  spring  meet¬ 
ing  here. 

A  newspaper  should  be  “hell 
bent  on  performing  public  ser\'- 
ice,”  Mr.  Reese  said.  “Facts— 
facts  piled  upon  facts — are  the 
weapons  of  every  newspaper, 
small  or  large.” 

As  for  interdepartmental  co¬ 
operation,  Mr.  Reese  said:  “A 
good  circulation  manager  should 
know  more  about  public  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  newspaper  than 
the  editor,  and  should  help  to 
point  out  areas  where  news  cov¬ 
erage  is  needed.” 

• 

Daily  Found  Innocent 
In  $200,000  Libel  Suit 

Baltimore,  Md. 

A  Federal  jury  recently 
found  the  old  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times  Herald  innocent 
of  a  charge  of  printing  a  libel¬ 
ous  article  about  a  former  Con¬ 
gressional  candidate. 

The  jury  refused  to  grant 
Mark  J.  Hammett  any  of  the 
$200,000  damages  he  had  asked 
from  the  newspaper  for  print¬ 
ing  comments  on  his  campaign 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  Hammett  contended  that 
the  story,  written  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Columnist  George  Dixon, 
intended  to  show  him  as 
peculiar  and  ridiculous. 

Attorneys  for  the  Times 
Herald,  which  was  bought  by 
the  Washington  Post,  said  the 
article  was  done  to  comment  in 
a  “light  and  humorous  vein" 
and  as  “fair  comment  on  a 
published  literary  work  and  on 
a  candidate  for  public  office.” 


AP  Incentive  Award 
Broached  to  Editors 

Boston 

A  plan  for  a  special  incen¬ 
tive  award  to  the  newspaper 
or  newspaperman  who  goes 
furthest  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
to  serving  the  Associated  Press 
is  being  studied  by  the  New 
England  membership. 

The  idea  was  broached  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  May  13  of 
the  New  England  AP  News  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  following 
a  committee  report  that  cited 
“excellent”  reporting  and  co¬ 
operation  by  member  papers. 
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e//2  in  New  England 


31  million  acres  full!  Trees  cover  three- 
quarters  of  NE’s  land  area.  And  these  pro¬ 
gressive  Yankees  are  making  the  most  of  it! 

Logging,  manufacturing  and  wood  processing  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  for  145  thousand  workers.  Together  these 
industries  shell  out  S300  million  in  wages,  take  in 
nearly  -5700  billion-a-year  in  value  of  production. 
Then  New  England  turns  right  around  again  and 
uses  the  output  for  raw  materials  to  push  out  another 
hillion-dollar  annual  product  ...  in  pulp  and  paper, 
in  veneer  and  plywood,  in  furniture  and  wood  turn¬ 
ings  ...  in  a  dozen  o'her  fields  helping  to  make  this 
region  the  most  prolific,  buying-powered  market  in 
America. 

But  wood  products  are  only  a  sample!  Look  what 
they’re  doing  in  electronics,  aircraft  equipment,  chemi¬ 
cals!  Take  plastics.  rubl)er,  atomic  energy!  Watch 
the  upsurge  in  old-line  industries  like  textiles,  metal¬ 
working,  leather!  See  the  new  plants  building,  the 
old  ones  being  modernized  and  expanded!  Talk  about 
wood  .  .  .  how  about  that  SI. 4  billion-a-year  in  new 
construction!  And  look  at  the  SI  billion  they  spent 
for  new  roads  last  year,  the  millions  they’re  pouring 
into  more  power  facilities  for  home  and  industry.  Or 
what  about  .  .  . 

New  Englanders  are  building  and  buying  all  over. 
Per  Capita  they  earn,  save  and  spend  more  than  any 
other  U.  S.  region.  And  once  you  start  to  sell  ’em, 
you’ll  really  think  the  woods  are  full  of  customers 
.  .  .  when  you  back  your  sales  force  with  the  pulling 
power  of  these  New  England  Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

PAINE — Banior  Daily  NrM  (M).  (E),  Walthaa  Newt  Tribun*  (E).  War-  CONNECTICUT — Antonia  Santinnal  (E). 

VERMONT— ^rt  Tioitt  (E).  Btnnint-  ctstar  Ttltirae  and  Ertnind  Gazetta  Bridftport  Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post- 

ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Preu  (MAE).  Wortetter  Sunday  Telegrani  (S).  Telegrani  (MAE).  Bristol  Press  (E). 

(M).  Rutland  Herald  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Danbury  Neos-Timet  (E).  Hartford 

MASMCHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MAE),  Patriot  (E).  Manchester  Union  Luder  Courant  (M),  Hartford  (iourant  (S). 

Boston  Globe  (S),  Broebton  Enterprise  A  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  Hartford  Times  (E).  Meriden  Record- 

Times  (E),  Fall  Rim  Herald  Newt  (E).  EAS).  Journal  (MAE).  New  Britain  Herald  (E). 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  Newt  RHODE  ISLAND — West  Warwick  Paw-  New  Haven  Register  (EAS).  Norwich 

(E).  Haverhill  Gazette  (E).  Lawrence  tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrington 

Eagle-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Joiwnal  (M).  Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  American  (MAE),  Waterbury  Republican 

Berkshire  Eagle  (E).  Taunton  Gazette  (E).  (MAS). 
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Neal  Dow  Becker,  72. 
Intertype  Head,  Dies 


Neal  Dow  Becker,  72,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Intertype  Corporation,  died 
May  16  at  his  New  York 
home,  340  Park  Avenue.  He 
had  been  stricken  with  a  heart 
attack  in  his  office  the  pre¬ 
vious  Friday. 

A  director  and  trustee  of 
many  companies,  Mr.  Becker 
was  president  of  the  Intertype 
Corporation  from  1926  to 
19.52,  when  he  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  law  in  New  York  from 
1910  to  1935  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Kelley  &  Becker. 
He  had  been  a  trustee  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  since  1934  and 
chairman  of  the  board  from 
1947  to  1953. 

He  was  born  on  Feb.  13, 
1883,  in  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y., 
the  son  of  William  E.  and  Eva 
Becker.  He  received  an  LL.B 
degree  at  Cornell  in  1905  and 
an  A.  B.  there  in  1906.  Dur¬ 
ing  summers  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Buffalo 
Courier. 

He  became  president  of  the 
Hammond  Typewriter  Corpor¬ 
ation  in  1913  and  served  until 
1924. 

His  aggressive  advertising 
policy — he  boosted  the  budget 
from  $10,000  to  $100,000  in 
one  year  —  made  Hammond  a 
leader  in  its  field  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Later  Mr.  Becker  was  to 
apply  his  strong  advertising 
and  expert  beliefs  to  Intertype 
with  outstanding  success.  Also 
he  was  a  foremost  exponent 
of  indu.strial  research  and  thus 
sponsored  the  development  of 
the  Fotosetter. 

For  years  Mr.  Becker  was 
host  to  a  select  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers  during  ANPA  Week  at 
a  dinner  where  the  principal 
speaker  was  always  a  top¬ 
flight  personage  in  govern¬ 
ment  or  industry. 

Mr.  Becker  was  chairman  of 
the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  a  member  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  and  served 
as  honorary  Consul-General  of 
Bulgaria  in  the  United  States, 
1923-33. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
East  River  Savings  Bank,  a 


Neal  Dow  Becker 

trustee  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company 
of  New  York,  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Avco  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  General  Baking 
Company,  the  Ne\v  York  Ship¬ 
building  Company  and  the  New 
York  Steam  Corporation. 

Mr.  Becker  was  also  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  New  York 
Dock  Company.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  joint  administrative 
board  of  New  York  Hospital- 
Cornell  Medical  College  As¬ 
sociation. 

He  is  suivived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Charlotte  Allen,  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  George 
DeWolf  Wever  of  New  York 
and  Mrs.  A.  Sanford  Kellogg 
of  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

• 

Fanner  Isn’t  ‘Hick’ 

In  Newspaper  Book 

Cleveland 

Newspapers  now’  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  no 
longer  a  “hick,”  Henry  S.  Blake, 
president  of  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  of  Topeka,  said  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Mr.  Blake,  speaking  to  the 
Sales  Executive  Club,  said  the 
American  press  had  undergone 
a  change.  He  said  the  penchant 
for  “pontificating”  had  given 
way  to  a  movement  to  send  re¬ 
porters  “over  the  land”  to  the 
grass  roots  level. 

“American  new’spapers  now 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  far¬ 
mer  is  no  longer  a  ‘hick,’  ”  he 
remarked.  “The  average  farmer 
has  a  greater  capital  invest¬ 
ment  than  the  average  mer¬ 
chant.” 


Log  Sponsor 
Plan  Expands 

Los  Angeles 

Expansion  of  the  radio  and 
television  log  sponsorship  plan 
launched  here  a  year  ago  to 
newspapers  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  announced  by  the 
James  Hartnett  Co.,  Advertis¬ 
ing.  A  list  of  20  dailies  is  ex¬ 
pected  shortly,  James  Hartnett 
said. 

The  service  provides  paid 
“bill-boarded”  space  by  offering 
either  two  or  four-line  listings 
in  8-point  bold  face.  This  ad  is 
solicited  from  sponsors. 

These  advertised  listings  at 
a  single  combined  rate  has  been 
appealing  in  the  four  Los 
Angeles  dailies  since  March, 
1954.  The  addition  of  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Portland 
dailies  is  scheduled  by  June  1, 
Mr.  Hartnett  said.  The  service 
has  begun  in  the  Long  Beach 
Independent  Press-Telegram 
and  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Times,  and  is  slated  for  columns 
of  the  Pasadena  Star-News, 
Pasadena  Independent  and  San¬ 
ta  Monica  Outlook,  all  in  South¬ 
ern  California. 

Contracts  writh  advertising 
agencies  are  signed  for  13-week 
periods  to  coincide  with  the 
radio-video  cycles. 


Arkansas  Jud^e, 

Once  Newsman,  Dies 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Griffin  Smith,  69,  a  gun- 
totin’  newspaperman  who  be¬ 
came  chief  justice  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Supreme  Court,  died 
April  29,  about  six  hours  after 
he  collapsed  while  speaking  at 
a  meetjng  of  churchmen  at  El 
Dorado,  Ark. 

Chief  Justice  Smith  was  born 
at  Laurel  Hill,  Tenn.,  and,  when 
he  was  13,  moved  to  Cooke- 
v'ille,  Tenn.,  w’here  he  later  was 
an  Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  and  reported  11  feud  kill¬ 
ings  in  DeKalb  County.  Several 
were  eyew’itncss  accounts. 

As  a  newspaper  editor  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Mr.  Smith  frequently 
criticized  public  officials  for 
loose  or  illegal  use  of  public 
funds — a  habit  which  led  to 
fights  with  fists,  shovels  and 
guns.  He  once  calmed  an  irate 
public  official,  who  was  charg¬ 
ing  w-ith  a  tw’o-by-four  club,  by 
shooting  him  through  the  calf 
of  the  leg. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr. 
Smith  went  to  France  as  a  war 
correspondent.  He  turned  to  law 
and  politics  on  his  return  home. 
He  w’as  knowm  as  “a  newspa¬ 
perman’s  judge.” 


^  j  Siren  Signals 
Press  Tribute 

Los  Angeles 

the'  radio  and  Santa  Rosa,  Calif, 

mnsorship  plan  The  air  raid  siren  sounded, 
a  year  ago  to  police  roped  off  the  street  in 

ng  the  Pacific  front  of  the  Santa  Rosa 

unced  by  the  Press-Democrat,  and  a  dele- 

Co.  Advertis-  gation  of  citizens  demanded 

’0  dailies  is  ex-  Bowerman,  editor 

James  Hartnett  general  manager 

emerge. 

provides  paid  Then  the  chairman  of  the 

jace  by  offering  county  supervisors  presented 

our-line  listings  ^  scroll  and  the  mayor  made 

ace.  This  ad  is  «  speech  of  congratulations, 

ponsors.  The  actions  w’ere  in  tribute 

ised  listings  at  newspapei  s  three- 

id  rate  has  been  year  leadership  in  a  fight 

the  four  Los  for  »  ^^ter  project  newly 

since  March,  approved  by  the  voters, 

dition  of  San  “It  rather  startling  at 

le  and  Portland  first,”  Mr.  Bowerman  re¬ 
lied  by  June  1,  marked.  “Nor  have  I  ever 

id  The  service  heard  of  a  siren  sounding 

he'  Long  Beach  and  traffic  halting  for  a 

'ress-felegram  newspaper.  Probably  tomor- 

emando  Valley  row  we’ll  be  under  fire  again, 

ited  for  columns  But  today’s  surprise  was 

no  Star-News,  very  pleasant.” 

indent  and  San-  - 

ok,  all  in  South-  London  Free  Press 

th  advertising  Marking  Centenary 
ned  for  13-week  London,  Ont 

icide  with  the  The  100th  anniversary  of  the 
js.  first  issue  of  the  London  Free 

Press  as  a  daily  newspaper  is 
*  to  be  celebrated  during  the  lat- 

dge,  ter  part  of  May  and  all  of 

I’lii  HiVa  June.  Because  the  event  coin- 
’  cides  with  London’s  100th  an- 

PTLE  Rock,  Ark.  as  a  city,  the  news- 

1,  69,  a  gun-  paper  is  producing  eight  special 
rman  who  be-  editions  to  be  issued  at  inter- 
tice  of  the  Ar-  vals  with  the  final  issue  on 
le  Court,  died  June  30,  the  opening  day  of  the 
six  hours  after  Centennial  celebration, 
lile  speaking  at  Founded  as  a  weekly  in  1849, 
lurchmen  at  El  xhe  Free  Press  entered  the 
daily  field  in  1855.  The  news- 
Smith  was  born  paper  marked  the  actual  date, 
renn.,  and,  when  May  5,  with  front  page  pictures 
oved  to  Cooke-  of  Josiah  Blackburn,  publisher 
?re  he  later  was  in  1855,  and  Walter  J.  Black- 
Press  correspon-  burn,  his  grandson,  the  present 
;ed  n  feud  kill-  publisher. 

Countv.  Several  • 

;  Ar-  Space  Probtan  No.  1 

mith  frequently  III  Spiking  w  ire  Copy 
c  officials  for  'Winona,  Minn, 

use  of  public  Managing  Editor  Fred  Hea- 
which  led  to  berlin  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
ts,  shovels  and  and  Pioneer-Press  was  elected 
calmed  an  irate  president  of  the  Minnesota  As- 
who  was  charg-  sociated  Press  at  the  spring 
by-four  club,  by  meeting  here  May  8. 
hrough  the  calf  A  preliminary  report  on  use 
of  one  day’s  foreign  news  in 
d  War  I,  Mr.  the  Minneapolis  relay  w’ire  file 
Prance  as  a  war  showed  that  on  the  particular 
le  turned  to  law  day  examined,  wire  editors  re- 
his  return  home,  garded  space  problems  as  the 
as  “a  newspa-  largest  single  factor  in  rejec- 
.”  tion  of  copy. 
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Twice  As  Many  Readers 
By  ’65 — Clinic  Theme 


By  Jack  iiaskins 

Minneapolis 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  news¬ 
papermen  anywhere  with  more 
confidence  in  the  next  decade 
than  those  of  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west.  They  have  just  closed 
their  annual  News  Executives 
Conference  firmly  convinced 
they  can  achieve  their  set  goal 
of  “Twice  as  Many  Readers  by 
1965.” 

Two  general  themes,  estab¬ 
lished  by  conference  speakers  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
journalism  school  May  €-7,  form 
the  basis  for  their  optimism: 

(1)  A  doubled  prospective 
audience  will  be  available  in 
the  Upper  Midwest  10  years 
hence; 

(2)  New  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques — in  production,  writing 
and  display — even  including  the 
possibility  of  automation,  will 
enable  the  editor  to  land  the 
wily  reader  on  his  sub.scription 
list. 

Lindsay  Is  Keynoter 

The  keynote  speaker  Edward 
Lindsay,  editor  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  said  the 
larger  audience  is  due  to:  na- 
tu.-al  population  gains — an  in¬ 
flux  of  new  faces  to  man  the 
industrial  developments  follow¬ 
ing  the  tapping  of  hitherto  un¬ 
used  mineral  reserves  such  as 
oil,  lignite,  taconite — and  the 
longer  life  span  expectancy 
which  will  keep  the  reader 
around  longer. 

In  addition,  he  said,  new  and 
dynamic  economic  elements  are 
resulting  in  higher  income  and 
an  upgrading  of  the  standard 
of  living. 

But  can  the  publisher  afford 
to  have  twice  as  many  readers  ? 
The  large  number  of  pages  in 
the  typical  daily  may  be  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers,  Mr,  Lindsay 
brought  out.  While  it  may  cost 
25  cents  to  put  out  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  newspaper,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  gets  a  cash  return  from 
the  reader  of  something  less 
than  the  15  cents  paid  by  the 
reader. 

“The  very  size  of  present 
newspapers  tends  to  limit  the 
area  in  which  they  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  a  price  that  sub¬ 
scribers  will  pay,”  Mr.  Lindsay 
said. 

“There  are  newspapers  in  the 
World  (British)  that  do  not  have 
tills  limitation;  that  is,  they  sell 
at  wholesale  rates  of  more,  not 
less,  than  the  out-of-pocket  cost 


of  printing  and  distributing  ad¬ 
ditional  copies. 

“Imagine  a  newspaper  with 
a  plant  investment  designed  to 
publish  a  maximum  of  16  pages 
a  day — small  by  our  standards 
but  large  enough  to  print  all 
of  the  news  content  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Such  a  newspa¬ 
per,  publishing  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  each  day,  could 
reach  peak  efficiency,  produc¬ 
ing  a  product  of  fixed  dimen¬ 
sions,  on  a  routine  basis.  Pro¬ 
duction  items  in  such  a  paper 
could  achieve  far  lower  costs 
than  even  the  most  promising 
of  the  new  methods. 

Then  he  threw  out  the  idea 
of  the  trend  away  from  major¬ 
ity  ownership  by  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  or  family  and  toward 
control  by  employe  pension 
funds — a  trend  already  under¬ 
way  in  many  industries. 

“This  kind  of  financing,”  he 
said,  “would  encourage  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  in  which 
advertising  would  be  rigidly 
limited,  the  profit  motive  pres¬ 
ent  but  deeply  submerged,  and 
the  whole  staff  of  a  newspaper, 
small  in  pages  but  large  in 
circulation,  might  be  dedicated 
at  a  sort  of  professional  level 
to  the  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  of  the  sort  that  would 
be  more  precisely  defined  as 
‘the’  press’  by  the  First  A- 
mendment  to  the  Constitution.” 

In  his  own  paper,  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  Mr. 
Lindsay  said,  he  always  prints 
exactly  the  same  amount  of 
news  each  day — 72  columns — 
with  no  loss  in  day-to-day  com¬ 
prehensiveness. 

Readership  Suggestions 

Other  speakers  at  the  five- 
state  gathering  got  down  to 
specific  suggestions  for  dou¬ 
bling  readership  in  the  next  10 
years. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  news  and 
editorial  director  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  had  this  to  say: 
“The  only  quick  solution  is  an 
aggressive  attack  on  our  ar¬ 
chaic  and  incredibly  inefficient 
process  of  production. 

“Any  other  industry  which 
sat  on  its  technology  would 
have  been  bankrupt  long  ago.” 
He  pointed  out  that  newspapers 
invented  mass  production  long 
before  Detroit  did,  but  “our 
own  brand  of  automation  long 
ago  jelled  into  a  routine  that 
has  given  us  what  amounts  to 
the  guaranteed  annual  wage.” 


The  news-editorial  side  of 
the  newspaper  has  suffered 
more  than  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  from  mechanical  limita¬ 
tions  and  other  concessions  to 
rising  costs,  he  said. 

Among  his  suggestions  were 
these : 

NEWS — Don’t  confine  news 
to  the  reporting  of  “sponta¬ 
neous  combusion”  —  spot  news. 
Gather  all  the  seemingly  un¬ 
related  facts  and  pictures  on 
a  subject,  then  bring  them  into 
sharp  focus,  as  in  Time  and 
Life  magazines. 

SPECIALIZED  INTERESTS 
— Cater  to  them,  the  interests 
in  hot  rods,  do-it-yourself, 
radio-TV  listening,  golfing  and 
others  which  are  direct  results 
of  booming  economy  and  in¬ 
creased  leisure.  Departmental¬ 
ize  for  old  people,  for  art  and 
music  lovers,  for  other  homo¬ 
geneous  audience  groups. 

PERSONNEL — Use  scientific 
personnel  methods  in  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training.  Then  offer 
work  with  a  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  with  opportunity  to  move 
around  and  progress.  Find  out 
why  promising  boys  and  girls 
are  constantly  leaving  the  city 
room,  then  do  something  about 
it. 

Specific  suggestions  for  prod¬ 
uct  improvement  were  brought 
out.  The  proponents  and  their 
recommendations  were  these: 

B.  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News  Tribune: 
Through  more  research,  pro¬ 
duction  costs  can  be  cut  and 
more  money  can  be  devoted  to 
improving  the  product. 

George  Hage,  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor:  Good  writing  is  essential  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  the 
increased  potential  audience. 

Gareth  Hiebert,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch:  Improve  writing  by  the 
use  of  colorful  details — the 
sight,  smell  and  sounds  that 
can  be  sensed  only  by  going  to 
the  scene  of  an  event.  Get  off 
the  telephone. 

Jack  Scuddcr,  Little  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Transcript:  Good 
writing  is  achieved  by  getting 
good  staff  members.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduates  have  given  us 
the  best  results.  Set  up  a  good 
staff  library  and  hold  weekly 
staff  conferences  to  discuss 
techniques,  to  iron  out  prob¬ 
lems. 

Harold  Wilson,  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  profes¬ 
sor:  The  use  of  magnesium 
plates  and  photo  typesetting 
accompanied  by  paste-up  make¬ 
up  Avill  result  in  faster  pro¬ 
duction,  more  faithful  repro¬ 
duction  of  pictures  and  text. 

Fred  Johnson,  Red  Wing 
(Min  n.)  Republican  -  Eagle: 
Local  news  is  the  only  way 


for  the  newspaper  to  achieve 
individuality.  Don’t  relegate  lo¬ 
cal  news  to  the  in.side  just  so 
your  front  page  will  conform 
to  everyone  else’s. 

Ralph  Anderson,  Eau  Claire 
(Wis.)  Leader  and  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram:  Most  editors  have  the 
habit  of  filling  the  back  end  of 
the  paper  with  junk.  Spread 
interesting  stories  through  the 
paper;  don’t  confine  all  impor¬ 
tant  stories  to  the  front  page. 
Give  more  attention  to  inside 
page  make-up. 

James  Geladas,  Worthington 
(Minn.)  Globe:  Photographs 
are  proven  circulation  getters. 
Utilize  more  local  pictures. 
Make  every  reporter  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Gustaf  Nordin,  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune,  served 
as  conference  chairman.  Ralph 
W.  .Anderson,  Eau  Claire 
(Wis.)  Leader  and  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  unanimously  elected 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  1956 
conference. 

Anti-Obscenity  Campaign 

Walter  Eldot,  Duluth  Herald 
and  News-Tribune,  and  Prof. 
William  B.  Lockhart,  University 
of  Minnesota  law  school,  served 
on  a  panel  on  “Obscenity  and 
Freedom  of  the  Press”. 

Mr.  Eldot  said  that  efforts 
for  new  and  stricter  legisla¬ 
tion  have  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  campaign  that  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  without  a  genuine  grass- 
root  movement. 

The  Duluth  editor  reported 
on  a  survey  conducted  by  his 
newspaper  to  find  out  what 
communities  in  the  area,  from 
Michigan  to  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der,  were  doing  about  comic 
books  and  trash  literature. 

“Nowhere,”  he  said,  “did  we 
find  evidence  of  great  unre.st 
br  upheaval  among  parents  .  .  . 
or  that  citizens  felt  they  need 
laws  or  specific  action  in  this 
matter.” 

Professor  Lockhart  agreed 
that  pressure  groups  and  not 
the  existing  laws  constituted 
the  basic  threat  to  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Leo  Sonderegger  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  pointed  to  the 
considerable  power  wielded  by 
newspapers  in  securing  bal¬ 
anced  legislature  to  curb  cen¬ 
sorship  excesses.  He  cited  the 
example  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn, 
where  publicity  caused  a  new 
watered-down  city  ordinance  to 
be  written.  The  censorship 
board  was  broken  up. 

What  effect  does  newspaper 
publication  of  sensational  stor¬ 
ies  have  on  abnormal  individu¬ 
als?  Dr.  C.  Knight  Aldrich  .‘;aid 
only  a  small  percentage  would 
be  directly  spurred  to  eccentric 
behavior  by  sensational  news 
stories. 
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CIRCULATION 

Serrill  Gives  Data 
On  Price  and  Coverage 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Ted  Serrill,  general  manager  ulation  showed  the  circulation 
of  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  of  129  Quaker  State  papers 
Publishers  Association,  raises  a  to  be  3,902,335  papers  daily  and 
question  (which  he  admits  he  distributed  to  3,010,927  f ami- 
can  not  answ’er),  namely,  lies.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  1.2C 
“What  kind  of  figuring  is  being  daily  newspapers  per  family  for 
used  to  price  the  modem  daily  Pennsylvania  I’eaders. 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  this  “I  am  truly  pleased  that  our 
country?”  ratio  of  circulation  coverage  is 

He  asked  this  question  re-  one  full  point  higher  than  the 
cently  at  the  Interstate  Circula-  national  average  as  expressed 
t  i  o  n  Managers  Association  by  the  president  of  ANPA,” 
meeting  at  Reading  Pa.  Mr.  said  Mr.  Serrill.  “However, 
Serrill  noted  that  today,  1,698  there  were  some  very  low  per- 
dailies  have  a  per  copy  price  of  centage  coverage  figures  in  this 
o<f  or  more,  leaving  only  45  tabulation.  For  example,  there 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  selling  were  24  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
at  less  than  a  nickel  a  copy,  vania  where  less  than  one  Penn- 
He  said  that  of  the  45,  17  of  the  sylvania  daily  newspaper  was 
papers  are  in  Interstate  terri-  distributed  per  family.  In  addi- 
tory.  tion,  there  were  only  22  coun- 

Significantly,  however,  he  tics  where  the  average  distri- 
added:  “I  was  amazed  to  learn  bution  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
that  a  lot  of  so-called  7(t  news-  1-16  figure  which  is  the  national 
papers  are  still  selling  their  average.” 
pi-oduct  by  mail  for  as  little  as 

$11  a  year  and  receive  as  little  Canadians  Elect 
as  $3.50  per  hundred  copies  r.  j.  Potts,  circulation  man- 
from  their  carriers  and  $4  per  ager  of  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
hundred  copies  from  their  deal-  ^as  elected  president  of  the 
’  Canadian  Circulation  Managers’ 

Aside  from  an  apparent  need  Association  last  week.  He  suc- 
to  jack  up  wholesale  rates,  Mr.  ceeds  Guy  Angers,  Ottawa 
Serrill  also  prodded  circulators  Lc  Droit. 

for  not  keeping  pace  w'ith  their  Other  officers  elected  at  the 
market  potential.  He  quoted  22nd  annual  convention  were: 
ANPA  President  Richard  Slo-  I.  B.  MacCallum,  Halifax 
cum  as  saying  that  the  average  Chronicle-Herald,  first  vice¬ 
number  of  newspapers  sold  per  president;  W.  J.  Stewart,  St. 
family  in  this  country  had  fall-  Thomas  Times-J ournal,  second 
en  from  about  1.50  per  family  vicepresident;  C.  R.  Middleton, 
unit  to  1.16.  Hamiltoyi  Spectator,  secretary; 

Checking  his  own  state  of  Lyman  A.  Dorman,  Moncton 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Serrill’s  tab-  Transcript,  treasurer;  George 
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Sloane,  Montreal  Star,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary. 

Sales  Ideas 

Culled  from  the  circulation 
panel  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  in  Chicago 
last  week: 

Telephone  solicitations  by 
trained  solicitors  were  recom¬ 
mended  as  one  way  of  building 
home  delivery  circulation  by 
Ken  MacMillan,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star.  He  told  of  the 
plan  used  by  the  Star  in  which 
a  cross-indexed  telephone  direc¬ 
tory  provides  part-time  evening 
telephone  solicitors  with  the 
names  of  non-readers  on  various 
carrier  routes.  'This  form  of 
solicitation  can  be  done  with 
either  a  charity  appeal  or  in 
the  name  of  carrier. 

Carl  Himmelmann,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  told  of 
building  circulation  among  cities 
and  suburbs  within  100  miles  of 
Cleveland,  utilizing  “bird  dog” 
salesmen — dealers  who  seek  to 
increase  their  Sunday  route 
business,  offering  Sunday  de¬ 
livery  by  carrier  and  week-day 
delivery  by  mail. 

Jack  Bozarth,  Siour  Falls 
(S.D.)  Argits-Leader,  told  of 
a  $2  bill  offer  to  carriers  that 
helps  offset  “summer  slump.” 
Jim  Dent,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  explained  how  mail 
circulation  can  be  promoted 
through  .special  editions.  Dale 
Lakowski,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  told  of  a  carrier 
“Jack  Pot”  drawing  that  stim¬ 
ulates  both  out-of-town  and  city 
carrier  sales  production,  backed 
with  a  .sound  year-around  car¬ 
rier  recognition  program. 

Lloyd  Price,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  came  up  with  a 
new  wrinkle  on  summer  slump, 
telling 'how  the  'Times  Herald 
publishes  a  weekly  newsletter 
(mimeographed)  for  summer 
vacationists,  covering  local 
news.  The  newsletter  is  offered 
to  all  Dallas  vacationists, 
whether  'Times  Herald  sub¬ 
scribers  or  not,  he  explained. 
Vacatiojiists  appreciate  hear¬ 
ing  from  “home,”  he  said,  and 
often  either  renew  or  subscribe 
to  the  paper  as  a  result  of  this 
summer  service. 

Aid  ‘Clean  IJp* 

Carrier-salesmen  for  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentin¬ 
el  cooperated  in  the  recent  city- 
wnde  “Clean  Up  Week,”  all  hav¬ 
ing  signed  pledges  not  to  leave' 
wire,  cord  and  discarded  news- 
pai)ers  around  the  area  where 
they  received  their  bundles  of 
papers  each  day. 

Boosts  Sunday  Sales 

A  promotion  that  tied  in 
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with  the  Massillon  Boys’  Club 
aided  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Re¬ 
pository  to  obtain  750  new  Sun¬ 
day  subscribers  in  one  thi-ee- 
week  period,  according  to  Har¬ 
old  Wise,  Repository  circulation 
manager. 

The  program  made  it  possible 
for  the  boys’  club  to  earn  new 
equipment  for  their  clubrooms 
in  return  for  obtaining  new  Re- 
pository  Sunday  orders.  The  Re¬ 
pository  provided  the  club 
with  a  24-inch  television  set. 
Club  officers  and  advisers  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  and  promis^ 
the  cooperation  of  the  800  club 
members. 

Sales  Promotion 

Edwin  Peck,  publisher  of  the 
Ossian  (Ind.)  Journal,  has  come 
up  with  a  novel  idea  in  boost¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  his  small 
weekly.  He  uses  cellophane  bags 
to  sell  his  paper  in  grocery 
stores.  In  a  few  issues  the  Jour¬ 
nal  boosted  sales  (at  7c  per 
copy)  by  100  a  w’eek. 

The  proprietor  of  the  store 
keeps  track  of  the  paper  sales, 
receives  tw’o  cents  a  copy  as 
commission. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Peck 
that  while  he  does  not  make 
much  money  through  these  store 
sales,  it  keeps  his  paper  before 
the  public,  people  talk  about  it 
and  many,  when  they  see  it  dis¬ 
played  in  the  stores,  buy  a 
copy. 

‘Doortcay  to  Success’ 

The  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union  has  established  a 
two-week  indoctrination  course 
for  new  district  advisors  in  the 
circulation  department.  Vi.^ual 
aids,  such  as  strip-films,  16 
mm  films,  posters  and  demon¬ 
strations  are  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  instruction  and  training. 

Meet  the  Champ 

Two  hundred-fifty  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  carriers,  who 
turned  in  3  subscription  orders, 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Rocky  Marciano,  world’s  heavy¬ 
weight  boxing  champion,  at  his 
Calistoga  training  camp.  May 
8.  The  boys  enjoyed  a  Sunday 
dinner  prepared  by  Rocky’s 
personal  chef  and  served  in 
the  same  dining  room  with  the 
champ. 

• 

NLRB  Issues  Order 

Washington 

NLRB  has  ordered  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Mar¬ 
ion,  Ind.,  to  reinstate  a  dis¬ 
charged  printer  and  to  cease 
discouraging  employes  to  main¬ 
tain  membership  in  Marion 
Typographical  Union.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  Marion 
Leader  Tribune,  Marion  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  Marion  Chronicle  Tri¬ 
bune. 
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This  nifssage  is  the  twelfth  of  a  series 

How  do  Boeing  methods 
help  achieve  “More  Air  Force 
per  dollar”? 


Living  in  the  atomic  age,  we  find  that  each  year  makes 
certain  facts  stand  out  in  sharper  relief. 

The  first  such  fact,  now  grasped  by  all  thinking  Ameri¬ 
cans,  is  that  the  power  to  inflict  terrible  destruction  on  an 
enemy  is  no  longer  ours  alone.  We  know  that  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  produced  by  the  Soviets.  U'e  know,  too, 
that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  aircraft  capable  of  delivering  them. 
Therefore,  the  major  deterrent  to  war  is  note,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  superiority  of  our  own  air  arm. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  a  free  nation  cannot 
afford  to  cripple  its  economy  by  wasting  any  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  being  spent  to  maintain  air  superiority. 

A  double  responsibility 

The  Boeing  Airplane  Company,  as  a  principal  supplier 
of  Strategic  Air  Command  planes,  has  a  double  responsibility 
to  the  public. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  build  the  world’s  most  potent  bombers 
and  refueling  tankers.  In  doing  so  we  are  making  weapons 
for  the  defense  of  our  country.  The  consequences  of  produc¬ 
ing  aircraft  that  would  place  second  in  the  event  of  inter¬ 
national  conflict  would  be  unthinkable. 

That  is  why  the  Boeing  tradition  of  achieving  the 
utmost  in  quality  is  more  important  today  than  ever 
before.  INot  only  our  management  hut  all  of  our  nearly 
6.‘>,000  employees  are  imhued  with  the  idea  of  huilding 
the  Itest  that  can  be  built.  Research,  design  and  engi¬ 
neering  all  contribute  to  that  objective. 

The  company’s  second  and  equally  vital  responsibility 
is  to  deliver  its  product  to  the  Air  Force  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  cost. 

“More  Air  Force  per  dollar” 

That  meaningful  phrase  is  a  slogan  of  the  Air  Materiel 
Command.  And  helping  to  make  it  a  fact  is  one  of  Boeing’s 
permanent  objectives. 


Efficient  production  is  as  deeply  ingrained  in  this  organ¬ 
ization  as  the  urge  to  build  well.  It  was  demonstrated  during 
World  War  II,  in  the  steadily  lowered  costs  of  the  B-17 
Flying  Fortress  and  the  B-29  Superfortress. 

More  recently,  the  constant  drive  for  efficiency  has 
broken  records  in  reducing  the  number  of  man-hours  needed 
to  produce  the  B-47  Stratojet  bomber  and  the  KC-97  tanker. 
As  a  result,  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Saving  dollars  for  the  taxpayer  starts  with  the  design  of 
the  aircraft  itself.  It  follows  through  the  planning  and  set¬ 
ting  up  of  tools  and  jigs  for  fast,  smooth-flowing  production. 
It  is  inherent  in  Boeing’s  constant  emphasis  on  manufac¬ 
turing  efficiency  throughout  the  production  life  of  the  air¬ 
plane.  It  is  supplemented  by  workers’  suggestions  for  process 
improvement— for  which  scores  of  cash  awards  are  made 
each  month.  Finally,  it  is  highlighted  by  an  extreme  cost 
consciousness  throughout  the  ranks  of  Boeing  management. 

Management  training  pays  off 

Primary  among  Boeing’s  policies  is  the  huilding  of  an 
ever-stronger  management  team.  In  an  industry  producing 
mechanisms  of  growing  complexity,  the  manager’s  role  of 
channeling  skills  for  maximum  effectiveness  takes  on  more 
and  more  importance.  For  that  reason,  thorough  training 
is  a  must  for  every  man  at  the  management  level.  Boeing 
has  established  programs  ranging  from  a  forty-hour  course 
for  supervisors  to  six-week  university  courses  for  men  in 
higher  positions. 

These  training  programs,  along  with  Boeing’s  con¬ 
tinuing  emphasis  on  efficiency  and  eiTective  long-range 
planning,  are  paying  off  every  day.  They  are  playing  a 
large  part  in  giving  .America  more  and  l>etter  airplanes 
at  lower  cost  — helping  to  reach  the  goal  of  ’’More  .Air 
Force  per  dollar.” 


SE.\TTLE,  WASHINGTON;  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Lyons  Prods 
Columnists 
On  Truth 

By  Selwyn  Raab 

Leonard  Lyons,  syndicated 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
Post,  says  “truth  can  still  be 
interesting.” 

Speaking  at  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  John  H.  Finley  Lectures 
at  the  City  College  of  New 
York  last  week  Mr.  Lyons  said 
“the  wildest  unconfirmed  rum¬ 
ors”  sometimes  find  a  haven  in 
syndicated  columns,  shielded  by 
such  cautious  phrases  as,  “they 
say,”  or  “it  is  rumored  that.” 

Mr.  Lyons  warned  that  col¬ 
umnists  begin  to  believe  their 
version  of  the  truth  and  “con¬ 
fuse  the  Stork  Club  with  Mt. 
Sinai,  and  the  Tablets  with  the 
tabloids.”  Columnists  must  nev¬ 
er  forget’  that  “only  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  truth  has  enriched  our 
journalistic  heritage,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

He  said  that  newspaper  i-ead- 
ers  accept  “printed  words  as  the 
gospel  truth,  and  think  column¬ 
ists  are  experts,”  but  “most  col¬ 
umnists  verify  their  uncheck- 
able  items  on  the  assumption, 
‘How  do  they  known  it  ain’t 
so?’  ”  Mr.  Lyons  also  admon¬ 
ished  editors  who,  he  said,  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  the 
situation,  because  they  measure 
a  columnist’s  value  by  his  “pull 
of  circulation,  rather  than 
truth.” 

Columnists  also  have  done 
much  to  help  society,  through 
“crusades”  and  aiding  charities, 
he  stated. 

Another  major  fault  Mr. 
Lyons  found  with  “modem 
journalism”  was  the  “mass  of 
illiteracy”  set  loose  upon  it.  “In 
the  battle  for  copy,  frequently 
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grammar  and  punctuation  are 
sacrificed  for  a  deadline  or  a 
news  beat,”  he  said.  Some  of 
the  best-known  columnists  in 
the  country,  he  declared, 
“couldn’t  pass  a  high  school 
English  examination.” 

He  has  tried  in  his  column, 
he  said,  to  expand  from  Broad¬ 
way — “where  all  the  excitement 
is” — to  other  fields  as  labor, 
music  and  politics.  A  column  to¬ 
day,  he  said,  is  not  the  coveted 
newspaperman’s  goal  it  once 
was,  but  ‘only  a  step  to  greater 
glory.’  “There  is  no  other  job 
I’d  prefer,”  he  concluded. 

Writing  for  Broadcast 

“News  Coverage  by  Radio 
and  Television”  was  considered 
by  a  panel  which  consisted  of 
Irving  Gitlin,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  CBS;  Ben  Grauer, 
NBC;  Gabriel  Pressman,  roving 
reporter,  WRCA ;  Daniel  Schorr, 
W  ashington  correspondent, 
CBS,  and  Max  Siegel,  Radio 
News  Desk,  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Schorr  said  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  writing  for  a 
newspaper  and  for  the  air  is 
“like  writing  for  a  newspaper 
with  only  a  front  page,”  be¬ 
cause  there'  is  less  time  to  tell 
the  news. 

Discussing  the  influence  that 
newspapers  wield  over  the  sta¬ 
tions  they  own,  Mr.  Grauer  as¬ 
serted  the  present  situation  is 
“healthy”  and  that  the  news¬ 
papers  allow  their  stations  to 
“express  themselves  independ¬ 
ently  of  any  editorial  policy.” 
Mr.  Siegel  said,  he  has  never 
been  told  by  the  newspaper  to 
play  up  or  play  down  a  story. 

Mr.  Schorr  declared  news¬ 
casts  suffered  because  sponsoi’s 
“exert  influences”.  His  view¬ 
point  was  challenged  by  Mr. 
Grauer,  who  contended  that  the 
broadcasting  companies  “give 
the  public  a  full,  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  the  news,”  and  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  would  never  allow  the 
I  networks  to  present  only  one 
I  editorial  viewpoint. 

Breakfast  Briefs 

An  international  exhibition 
of  world  famous  fakes  is  to  be 
held  in  Paris  next  month.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
many  of  the  live  ones  consent 
to  attend. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  announces  it  will  sell  heat 
from  an  atomic  reactor.  This 
is  the  first  administration  to 
start  charging  money  for  its 
hot  air. 

Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


VACATIONERS— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Norman  Smith  are  pictured 
on  deck  of  Ocean  Monarch  en 
route  to  Bermuda.  Mr.  Smith  is 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal. 

Chicago  ISetcs  Service 
Wins  Council  Atcard 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  has  been  cited 
for  distinguished  reporting  by 
the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Daily  News  May 
12. 

The  citation  honors  the  “dis¬ 
tinguished,  dedicated  reporting 
of  news  and  the  people  who 
make  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.”  The  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service  has  been  “adjudged 
the  outstanding  journalistic 
contribution  of  19.'54  to  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  world  understand¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,”  says  the  ci¬ 
tation. 

Cartaer  L.  Davision,  executive 
director  of  the  council  and  a 
former  foreign  correspondent, 
in  congratulating  Basil  L.  'Wat¬ 
ers,  executive  editor  of  the' 
Knight  Newspapers  and  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Daily  News  Foreigpi 
Service,  said: 

“As  a  newspaperman,  I  have 
scars  to  prove  that  Daily  News 
foreign  correspondents  are'  not 
easy  to  beat,  either  in  writing 
or  reporting.” 

• 

Safety  Citations 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Seven  newspapers  and  their 
communities  have  been  awarded 
citations  for  promotion  of  high¬ 
way  safety  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  awards  go  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Levittown  Evening  Press, 
Lebanon  News,  Suburban  Press 
of  Philadelphia,  Reading  Times, 
Centre  Daily  Times,  Williams¬ 
port  Sun  and  Gazette  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  York  Dispatch. 


Historical  Group 
Fetes  N.Y.  Daily 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Newcomen  Society  of 
North  America,  which  centers 
its  interest  in  material,  rather 
than  political,  history,  honored 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
its  courageous  leader,  Edward 
H.  Butler,  May  5  at  a  dinner. 

Lewis  G.  Harriman,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  &  Traders  Trust  Co., 
traced  the  history  of  the  News 
from  1880  and  the  biography  of 
the  Butlers,  father  and  son. 

“To  state  that  the  growth  of 
the  News  and  its  rise  to  na¬ 
tional  importance  have  paral¬ 
leled  the  history  of  Buffalo,”  he 
said,  “is  to  give  but  scant  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  made  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  founder  and  his  son  to 
the  progress  of  their  city.” 


Expansion  Plans 
Told  by  Huntress 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

In  a  progress  report,  Presi- 
den  Frank  G.  Huntress  Jr.,  of 
Express  Publishing  Co.,  told  of 
the  company’s  expansion  plans 
to  some  700  employes  of  the 
Express,  News  and  stations 
KENS  radio  and  KENS-TV. 

Plans  include  building  of 
studios  for  the  stations  in  the 
company’s  annex  at  Ave.  E  and 
4th  St.;  also  remodeling  and  re¬ 
decorating  of  the  company’s 
main  building  and  instalation  of 
air  conditioning,  and  opening  of 
an  $85,000  bowling  alley  and  re¬ 
creation  hall  for  personnel. 


15  Papers  Join  ABC 

Chicago 

Fifteen  newspapers,  including 
eight  dailies  and  seven  week¬ 
lies,  have  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  They  ai-e:  Hof- 
ward  (Calif.)  Daily  Revie*' 
Kenton  (Ohio)  Times,  Petalum 
(Calif.)  Argus-Courier,  Galliot 
(Ohio)  Inquirer,  Olympio 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian,  Bel¬ 
lingham  (Wash.)  Herald,  Ever¬ 
ett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Daily  News,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weeklies,  Seguln  (Tex.) 
Enterprise,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Cervi’s  Rocky  Mountain  Jour¬ 
nal,  Metuchen  (N.J.)  Recorder. 
Stevenson  (B.  C.)  Richmoni- 
Marpole  Times,  Waldorf  (MA) 
Leaf  and  Southern  Marylant 
Times,  Hammonton  (N.  J- 
News,  and  Worthington  (Ohio 
News. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Pioneer  Zephyr.  Remember  1934  when  the  Burlington  Zephyr 
made  its  famous  Denver  to  Chicago  run?  It  maintained  an 
avera(;e  speed  of  77.61  mph,  an  unprecedented  feat  at  the  time. 
This  train  is  still  in  service  after  20  years,  and  it  hais  rolled 
up  an  awesome  2.8  million  mile  record.  The  Stainless  Steel 
exterior  is  still  as  bright  and  gleaming  as  the  day  it  was  built. 


Sleep  Of  The  Innocent.  No  one  can  sleep 

with  the  warm,  untroubled  peacefulness  of  a 
baby.  To  an  insomniac,  a  deep  sleep  is  the 
greatest  luxury  on  earth.  And  mark  this:  the 
softest  thing  you  can  sleep  on  is  steel.  USS 
Premier  Spring  Wire  is  specially  made  for  a 
good  night’s  rest,  and  you’ll  find  it  in  the  most 
famous  brands  of  mattresses. 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


Thirty-one  Thousand  Tons  Of  Steel 

went  into  the  framework  of  this  Pruden¬ 
tial  Life  Insurance  Company  building 
in  Chicago.  Every  pound  of  steel  in  the 
600-foot  skeleton  was  fabricated  and 
erected  by  United  States  Steel. 

SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR- 
presented  every  other  week  on  'TV. 


A  Quarter  Ton  Of  Glass  must  be  supported 

by  the  sa.sh  in  this  convent-school.  The  sa.sh  is 
double  glazed  with  stained  glass  on  one  side, 
clear  glass  on  the  other.  Becau.se  of  the  great 
weight,  and  the  high  winds  in  the  area,  the 
authorities  chose  steel  windows  becau.se  they 
are  so  strong.  For  many  years.  United  States 
Steel  has  furnished  special  rolled  steel  wimlow 
sections  for  manufacturers  all  over  the  country. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  S  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEFl  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  GERRARO  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  A  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  . .  Dividcm  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTSBURCH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  5.474 
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Newspapers  Report 
Need  for  Apprentices 


Chicago 

More  apprentices  are  needed 
in  the  mechanical  departments 
of  newspapers,  according  to  a 
recent  manpower  study  made 
by  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee. 

“The  need  for  new  blood  is 
most  acute  in  the  union  compos¬ 
ing  room,”  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  reports. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire 
came  from  44.5  newspapers 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30  million  and  em¬ 
ploying  an  estimated  100,(;00 
full-time  workers.  Highlights 
of  the  survey  follow: 

The  445  papers  have  19,990 
full-time  journeymen  in  union 
composing  rooms  and  1,500  ap¬ 
prentices.  In  other  words,  ap¬ 
prentices  represent  7.5%  of  the 
composing  room  force.  For 
non-union  composing  rooms  the 
corresponding  percentage  was 
35.28%.  Papers  with  union 
composing  rooms  reported  they 
need  450  or  30%  more  appren¬ 
tices,  and  w’ould  hire  them  if 
ITU  would  permit  it. 

For  pressrooms,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  12.18%  of  the  union 
departments  are  apprentices, 
compared  to  27.77%  for  non¬ 
union  departments.  The  union 
pressrooms  reported  623  ap¬ 
prentices  and  indicated  a  need 
for  124  or  20%  more. 

For  stereotyping  depart- 
ments,  it  was  reported  that  11.- 
24%  of  the  union  departments 
are  apprentices,  compared  to 
39.26%  for  non-union  depart¬ 
ments.  The  union  stereotyping 
departments  reported  326  ap¬ 
prentices  and  indicated  a  need 
for  120  or  37%  more. 

In  the  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partments,  it  was  reported  that 
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12.94%  of  the  union  depart¬ 
ments  are  apprentices  compared 
to  40%  for  non-union  depart¬ 
ments.  The  union  engraving  de¬ 
partments  reported  148  appren¬ 
tices  and  indicated  a  need  for 
58  or  39%  more. 

In  mailing  rooms,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  7.48%  of  the  union 
departments  are  apprentices, 
compared  to  15.06%  for  non¬ 
union  departments.  The’  union 
mailrooms  reported  282  appren¬ 
tices  and  indicated  a  need  for 
113  or  40%  more. 

In  combination  press-stereo¬ 
typing  departments,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  31.56%  of  the  union 
departments  ai'e  apprentices, 
compared  to  49. .59%  for  non¬ 
union  departments.  The  union 
departments  reported  95  ap¬ 
prentices  and  indicated  a  need 
for  only  seven  or  7%  more  ap¬ 
prentices. 

• 

Arizona  Press  Club 
Distributes  $1,500 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Bob  Werley,  Yuma  Daily  Sun 
city  editor,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Arizona  Press  Club  at 
the  annual  meeting  and  gridiron 
show  lecently.  More  than  $1,- 
500  in  cash  awards  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  news  and  photo  com¬ 
petitions. 

Recipients  of  prizes  included: 
Kenneth  Arline,  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette;  Bob  Werley,  Yuma  Sun; 
Ebby  Hawerlander,  Gazette ; 
Don  Dedera,  Arizona  Republic; 
Chuck  Mabery,  Yuma;  Herb 
Nelson,  Gazette;  Ralph  Maho¬ 
ney,  Republic;  Mary  Thomas, 
Republic;  George  Ridge,  Repub¬ 
lic;  Tom  Sanford,  Republic; 
Jerry  McLain,  San  Manuel 
Miner;  and  Hermine  Megargee, 
free  lance. 
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S.F.  Disaster  Vets 
Plan  Golden  Meet 

San  Francisco 

Newsmen  and  newswomeh 
who  were  working  with  San 
Francisco  newspapers  during  ' 
the  1906  fire  and  earthquake 
will  arrange  and  conduct  the 
Golden  Anniversary  session  of 
The  Late  Watch,  a  unique  or-  ' 
ganization  of  veteran  newsfolks 
which  meets  annually  on  the 
Saturday  night  closest  to  the 
disaster  anniversary. 

The  decision  was  reached  at 
a  recent  Late  Watch  meet¬ 
ing,  which  brought  together 
about  250  veterans,  some  dating 
back  to  1892  service  here,  and 
coming  from  as  far  distant 
points  as  Honolulu  and  New 
York  City. 

Monroe  Goldstein,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  Express,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  organization 
who  w’orked  for  a  local  paper 
during  the  disaster,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  1956  meeting. 
Justin  A.  Mahoney,  formerly 
with  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  was 
chairman  of  the  1955  Late 
Watch. 

Hazel  Pedlar  Faulkner,  in 
1906  and  for  years  afterwards 
a  feature  writer  for  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  is  secretary. 

• 

Marines’  Appreciation 

Philadelphia 

The  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Re¬ 
serve  presented  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  with  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  April  26  for 
promoting  the  Reserve  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense.  Col.  Paul  W.  Russell, 
commanding  officer  of  the  4th 
Reserve  Recruitment  District, 
made  ^he  presentation  in  the 
City  Room.  Accepting  the  cer¬ 
tificate  were  Morris  Litman, 
city  editor;  Joseph  'Van  Hart, 
assistant  city  editor;  and  Har¬ 
ry  Hoffman,  picture  editor. 

• 

j  Wilson  in  Port  Job 

I  Edwin  B.  Wilson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  from  1946  until  the  paper 
folded  in  March  and  its  editor 
from  1938  to  1946,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  He  heads  its 
Community  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment. 

• 

i  $475,000  Estate 

Ottawa,  Ill. 

An  estate  estimated  at  $475,- 
j  000  was  left  by  Fred  A.  Sapp, 
publisher  of  the  Ottawa  Daily 
\  ttepublican  -  Times,  who  died 
j  May  3.  He  willed  $75,000  to  the 
I  YMCA  for  a  swimming  pool. 


4  W.  Ontario  Writers 
Receive  Press  Awards 
Ejtchener,  Ont. 

Winners  of  the'  Western 
Ontario  Newspaper  Awards 
were  announced  by  the  Kitchen- 
er-Waterloo  Press  Club  with  St. 
Catharines,  Hamilton  and  Kit¬ 
chener  writers  taking  the  top 
prizes.  Members  of  the  St.  Cath¬ 
arines  Standard  editorial  staff 
won  two  feature  prizes  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  two  honorable  mentions. 

Craig  Swayze  of  the  Standard 
was  awarded  a  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Trophy  and  $100  for  the  best 
spot  news  story  and  John 
Arnett,  Standard  city  editor, 
received  a  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Trophy  and  $100  in  the  feature 
story  class. 

Ivan  Miller,  sports  editor  of 
the  Hamilton  Spectator,  won  the 
Dow  Kingsbeer  Trophy  and 
$100  for  the  best  sports  feature 
and  Peggy  Deachman,  assistant 
women’s  editor,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record,  was  winner  in 
the  women’s  feature  writing 
class.  She  received  a  Dow 
Kingsbeer  Trophy  and  $100. 

• 

Canadian  Press  Gallery 
Changes  Are  Made 

Ottawa 

Several  new  members  to  join 
the  Canadian  Parlimentary 
Press  Gallery  include  Hilary 
Brigstocke,  London  (Eng.) 
Times,  replacing  John  Buist; 
Courtney  Towers,  British  Unit¬ 
ed  Press,  replacing  James  R. 
Nelson,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Toronto,  Ont.,  as  BUP 
regional  superintendent;  Hariy 
Johnson  Life  Magazine  replaces 
Byron  Riggan  who  has  been 
transferred  to  Montreal,  Que.; 
Clark  Davey,  additional  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail,  and  Pat  Whea- 
len,  additional  correspondent 
for  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  BUP  was  also 
vicepresident  of  the  Press  Gal¬ 
lery,  and  Harvey  J.  Hickey, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail, 
succeeds  him  in  this  capacity. 
Reorganization  of  the  executive 
also  resulted  in  the  following 
appointments,  Victor  J.  Mackie, 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press, 
secretary.  Eric  Dennis,  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Chronicle  Herald,  treas¬ 
urer.  George  Bain,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Glob"  and  Mail  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  executive. 

• 

Takes  State  Job 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

H.  Floyd  Burd,  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Wyoming  County,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Standards  and 
Appeals  at  $10,738  a  year. 
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COAL  FACTS  National  Coal  Association 

THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 


May,  1955 

What  IS  the  story  on  commercial  atomic  power?  A  congressman  predicts 
that  within  two  years  nuclear  power  will  be  as  cheap  as  power  from  coal, 
oil  or  water  —  on  the  other  hand,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  a  major 
oil  company  sees  the  growth  of  atomic  plants  "between  10  and  25  years 
from  now."  A  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  claims  that  within 
five  years  atomic  power  plants  will  be  competitive  with  present  power 
sources  —  but  the  president  of  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  electric 
utility  companies  says  that  effective  development  of  atomic  fuels  is 
likely  to  take  10  to  20  years.  This  range  of  opinion  makes  it  clear  that 
atomic  power  for  ordinary  commercial  uses  is  still  many  years  away. 

Should  the  government  subsidize  atomic  power  for  commercial  purposes? 
American  taxpayers,  including  industry,  have  so  far  paid  the  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  cost  of  developing  atomic  energy  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  Should  the  taxpayers  now  be  asked  to  contribute  huge  suras  of 
money,  material,  and  personnel  in  the  construction  or  operation  of 
permanent,  full-scale  nuclear  power  plants  for  the  production  of  elec¬ 
tricity  so  costly  that  it  cannot  be  sold  without  government  subsidy? 

This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  much  closer  scrutiny  by  the  press  and 
forums  of  public  opinion  than  it  has  so  far  received.  Would  it  not  be 
far  wiser  to  concentrate  on  the  research  laboratory,  and  on  temporary, 
pilot-scale  experimental  plants  for  the  obtaining  of  knowledge  which 
will  render  nuclear  -power  useful? 

Congress  should  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  unsubsidized  atomic 
power,  however.  Many  wonderful  consequences  may  ultimately  flow  from 
further  discoveries  of  the  secrets  of  the  atom.  Government  money  and 
personnel  could  be  used  to  better  purposes  in  research  laboratories  and 
small-scale  experimental  plants  than  in  the  construction  or  operation 
of  commercial  plants. 

Other  vital  questions  of  public  policy  are  involved.  How  much  are  we 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  of  uranium?  What  about  the  . 
danger  to  civilian  population  from  sabotage  and  atomic  accident  in 
government-subsidized  nuclear  power  plants?  Can  the  Government  spare  from 
its  research  in  atomic  weapons  the  trained  personnel  which  a  government- 
subsidized  commercial  atomic  energy  industry  would  demand?  What  prices 
will  the  government  charge  for  supplies  necessary  to  produce  atomic 
power?  Too  many  important  questions  are  still  unanswered  to  justify  any 
expectation  that  atomic  power  is  just  around  the  corner.* 

*Copy  of  Congressional  Testimony  by  National  Coal  Association 
discussing  these  questions  available  on  request 


Matarl«l  in  Coni  Foctt  moy  bo  quotod  or  roproducod  for  any  porpoto.  If  furlhor  information  is  dotirtd,  contact  Notional  Cool  Association. 
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as  a  souvenir  for  plant  visitors,  rivers  and  lakes.  Nearly  500 
Turns  out,  however,  that  it  fits  men,  women  and  children  in 
as  a  welcoming  booklet  to  new  200  outboard  motor  boats  took 
employes  just  as  well,  and  so  part  in  the  weekend  170-mik 
it  is  being  used  for  that  pur-  outing, 
pose,  too.  •  •  • 

The  booklet  was  the  responsi-  The  Keene  (N.  H.)  Evmint 
bility  of  Mike  Lapine,  public  Sentinel  has  designed'  8n< 
service  director.  It  was  written  printed  a  special  target  fo 
by  A1  Ostrow,  rewrite  man  and  the  sportsman  who  likes  t 
At  long  last,  here  is  a  do-it-  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour-  general  assignment  reporter,  sight  in  his  favorite  rifle  y.itl 
yourself  book  on  newspaper  nal-Bulletin,  retiring  president  It  was  designed  by  Leon  Me-  pin-point  accuracy.  The  Senti 
promotion,  and  a  good  one.  It  of  NNPA,  to  make  the  promo-  Neil,  circulation  promotion  man-  nel,  on  request,  will  distribut 
is  the  Newspaper  Promotion  tion  primer  the  Number  One  ager,  and  art  for  it  was  pro-  these  targets  to  individuals  o 
Primer  just  published  by  the  project  of  his  administration,  vided  by  Jim  Herron,  chief  organizations.  There  is  no  f;- 
National  Newspaper  Promo-  Its  publication  comes  as  a  fit-  staff  artist.  It  adds  up  to  a  except  a  small  charge  to  cuve 
tion  Association.  ting  climax  to  NNPA’s  observ-  lively,  interesting  promotion,  cost  of  postage  and  handlinjf. 

This  book  ought  to  be  in  the  ance  of  its  25th  anniversary.  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  we  Sports  Editor  Justin  Gall* 

hands  of  everyone,  beginner  or  The  great  charm  of  this  have  seen.  gher  said  that  the  newspap.i 

veteran,  who  has  anything  to  pi  imer  is  that  it  is  written  by  long  active  in  the  promotion  o 

do  with  any  phase  of  newspaper  practical,  working  newspaper  *  "*8^  Uljjerence  firearms  safety,  has  undertakf 

promotion  or  research.  It  ought  promotion  men.  They  write  Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  the  target  project  in  the  ir 
also  to  be  in  the  hands  of  about  things  they  are  doing  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  has  terests  of  straight  shooting  an 
many  others,  from  students  to  every  day  of  the  year.  They  at  least  one  taker  for  his  sug-  safe  shooting.  The  sloga 
publishers,  whose  interest  in  write  about  them  knowingly  gested  phrase  for  newspaper  SHOOT  STRAIGHT  —  SHOO 
newspaper  promotion  could  and  simply,  spelling  everything  promotion,  “Newspapers  make  SAFELY  appears  on  eac 

well  be  livelier  than  it  appears  out,  even  to  cost,  so  that  it  is  a  big  difference  in  people’s  target, 

to  be  with  profit  to  the  in-  easy  to  follow.  lives  .  .  .  every  day.”  It’s  the 

dustry.  There  are  13  actual  contrib-  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and  Joe  Lynch  NetC 

The  primer  provides  cubs  utors,  each  a  recognized  special-  Republic.  NNPA  President  ' 

with  a  practical  and  easy-to-  ist  in  the  field  to  which  he  The  ad  Don  Goodall  sends  is  .  upt  kwa  * 
follow  handbook;  yet  there  is  devotes  his  chapter.  a  honey.  It  shows  a  picture  of  p 

much  reward  for  veterans  in  Copies  of  “Newspaper  Promo-  students  in  a  high  school  class-  '  ’  "j  nerm 

it.  They  will  find  it  a  valuable  tion  Primer”  are  available  room  reading  a  reprint  of  a  ^ 

round-up  of  current  practice  in  from  Frank  Knight,  Charleston  series  on  mental  health  pub-  ®  BUCceMing  Cliif«r 

newspaper  promotion.  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  at  $3.15.  lished  in  1951  in  the  Yakima  j 

The  primer  emerges  as  the  IflQ  dailies.  Copy  explains  how  i  ”‘i„  i- 

answer  to  a  real  need.  For  Omaha  S  103  Plan  ..your  newspaper  is  in  this  ,  E-  ^oyle,  WasW 

years,  NNPA  and  NNPA  mem-  Credit  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-  picture,  too.”  It  is  supported  (D.C.)  Sror,  was 

bers  have  struggled  with  in-  Herald  -with  an  attention-grab-  by  a  statement  by  the  class  • 

dividual  replies  to  inquiries  b>ng  gimmick  for  its  new  mar-  teacher.  If  the  ads  are  all  like  Harrett,  Uallas  {Jitx.}  Monuj 
from  newspapers  about  how  to  data  book.  Promotion  man-  this,  Mr.  Goodall  has  him  an  ^  ®®cond  vic^resid^ 

organize  a  promotion  depart-  aper  Ed  McClanahan  tags  it  excellent  campaign. 

ment  or  how  to  get  this  or  the  “103  Plan.”  The  “plan  is  ^  ^  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  was 

that  kind  of  promotion  started,  simply  to  use  the  World-Her-  Outdoor  bports  pointed  secretary-treasurer. 

For  years,  NNPA  has  talked  aid  to  sell  the  103  counties  in  Joe  Mitchell,  Paducah  (Ky.)  NNPAer  Marcus 
about  doing  a  book  on  newspa-  Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa  Sun-Democrat  public  relations  j-  If  •»  I 

per  promotion.  The  literature  which  the  papers  cover.  Even  director,  is  a  fisherman  by  vo-  L^eaves  Uospitat 
on  the  subject  is  slim,  and  most  without  that  gimmick,  this  is  cation  as  well  as  avocation.  Rudy  Marcus,  RivertH^ 
of  it  is  rather  dated.  As  a  an  excellent  market  data  book.  His  interest  in  landing  “lunk-  (Calif.)  Daily  Press,  who  fi 
warm-up  to  the  present  volume,  i  j  o  c  resulted  in  his  becom-  stricken  here  during  the 

NNPA  last  year  published  a  Lileveland  Press  Story  ing  the  outdoor  reporter  for  tional  Newspaper  Promotii 
booklet  on  how  research  works  An  example  of  teamwork  in  the  Sun-Democrat,  writing  a  Association  convention,  m 
for  newspapers,  edited  by  Har-  production  and  flexibility  in  use  weekly  column  on  fishing  in  the  turned  to  his  home  last  weietj 
ry  Rosten  of  the  New  York  of  a  promotion  is  offered  by  Kentucky  Lake  region.  His  pro-  Mr.  Marcus,  who  was  ones 
Times.  This  met  with  a  large  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  in  motional  talent  has  led  him  to  the  scheduled  speakers,  was  td 
success.  a  new  booklet  which  tells  “The  form  the  Sun-Democrat  Lunker  en  ill  with  a  virus  infection  w 

It  remained  for  Cliff  Shaw  Cleveland  Pross  Story.”  The  Club,  offering  membership  was  removed  to  St.  Luke’s  h» 

booklet  was  prepared  primarily  cards  to  fishermen  who  catch  pital  here  on  the  closing  days 

various  typcs  of  fi.ch  at  or  the  NNPA  convention. 

I  above  qualifying  weights.  * 

Lochner  Heads  OPC 

Louis  Lochner,  onetime  Al 


PROMOTION 


Primer  for  Veterans 
(and  Cubs)  Only  $3.15 


II  you  havo  international  buiinast 
intaraits  aHociatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


Preparations  are  in  full 
swing  as  the  city  of  Fond  du 
Lac  makes  ready  to  play  host 
to  the  seventh  annual  MUwau- 
k  e  e  Sentinel  -  Winnebagoland 
Outboard  Marathon,  Sunday, 

June  26.  The  start  and  finish 
site  of  the  Marathon,  the 
world’s  largest  outboard  event,  Wil 
was  charged  from  Neenah  to  elected. 
Fond  du  Lac  for  the  1955  run¬ 
ning. 


Showrfer  hlgk  I 
fwnei  brings  ink  V 
control  of  oppor 
color  cylindm  ] 
to  press  room  floor. 


»  Metro  Names  Agency 

[Fla.)  Sentinel-  Metropolitan  Sunday  Ne*- 
sponsored  its  papers,  Inc.  announces  the  S’ 
Silver  Dollar  pointment  of  L.  E.  McGivf"* 
intral  Florida  &  Company,  Inc. 
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IS  Homitien  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 


^londont  on  Headikter  presses 
[THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PUSS  CO 


The  plans  board  retires  into  closed 
session  •  works  up  a  preliminary 

program  that  runs  into  six  figures  • 
your  medium  is  mentioned  • 

a  big  contract  hangs  in  the 
balance  •  the  media  'director 

reaches  for  Standard  Hate  • 
and  if  you  have  a  Service-Ad  near  your  listing 


For  the  full  story  on  the  values  1,161  media  get  from  their 
Service-Ads,  see  Standard  Rate’s  own  Service-Ad  in  the 
front  of  any  edition  of  SRDS;  or  call  a  Standard  Rate 
Service-Salesman. 

N.  Y.  C.- Murray  Hill  9-6620  •  CHI.-Hollycourt  5-2400  •  L.  A.- Dunkirk  2-8576 


Note:  Six  years  of  continuous  research  among  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  has  taught  us  that  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  Service- Ads 
comes  at  those  times  when  conference  rotrm  doors  are  locked,  chal¬ 
lenges  and  sugge-stions  come  thick  and  fast,  and  somelKMly  has  to 
come  up  with  answers  — fast. 


Mike  Hennessy, 
-  Political  Editor 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Sales  "Picking  Up‘ 


Someday  when  you’re  waiting  on  the 
corner  for  a  bus,  don’t  be  surprised  if 
Slim  Miller  from  the  Town  Used  Car 
Lot  pulls  up  and  offers  you  a  ride. 


“/  hate  to  see  anyone  standing  in 
the  cold,**  Slim  says.  *^One  day  when 
I  picked  up  a  fellow  in  my  own  re¬ 
conditioned  car  we  got  to  talking  about 
its  smooth-running  motor.  Next  day 
he  came  down  to  buy  a  used  car. 


“Now  I  drive  a  different  car  each 
day,  so  when  I  pick  someone  up  I  can 
demonstrate  its  slick  performance.  I’m 
selling  more  used  cars  than  ever  before 
— making  lots  of  new  friends,  too!” 


From  where  I  sit,  Slim*s  ''be  nice 
to  your  neighbor**  campaign  is  one 
reason  for  his  being  a  leading  busi¬ 
nessman  in  this  town.  But  it  goes 
further  than  that  because  he  isn*t  only 
nice  to  potential  customers.  He*s 
neighborly  to  everyone — local  folks 
and  tourists.  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans,  lemonade-fanciers  and  those 
who*d  rather  enjoy  a  glass  of  beer. 
There* s  nothing  "secondhand**  about 
his  community  spirit.** 


He  served  a  term  as  a  “cub" 
on  the  Wext  Roxbury  (Mass.) 
AdvertUer  and  then  went  to 
the  old  Boston  Record  and  Ai. 
vertiser.  He  joined  the  Globe  in 
1889  and  served  as  a  reporter 
in  the  Federal  Buildings,  City 
Hall  and  the  State  House  before 
launching:  into  national  cover¬ 
age. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  as  a  “veritable 
landmark  in  American  new^- 
paperdom.” 

In  1890  Mr.  Hennessy  mar¬ 
ried  the  former  Catherine  E 
Sullivan.  She  passed  on  in  1940 
They  had  seven  childix;n,  twr 
of  whom  survive,  Anna  G.  anc 
Kathryn  Sullivan  Hennessy 
both  of  Boston. 


Boston 

Michael  Edmund  Hennessy, 
one  of  the  most  colorful  men 
in  Boston  journalism,  died  in 
his  home  May  12  at  age  88.  He 
was  political  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  for  more  than  60 
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years. 

He  knew  every  President 
since  Grover  Cleveland  through 
Harry  Truman  and  his  was  one 
of  the  most  familiar  faces  at 
the  major  political  conventions. 
The  last  appearance  of  his  reg¬ 
ular  column,  “Round  About 
with  M.  E.  Hennessy,”  was  in 
the  Sunday,  May  8,  edition. 

Boston  journalists  tell  the 
tale  of  one  of  the  visits  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  the  city.  The  President, 
whose  ancestory  was  Dutch, 
spied  the  ample  foi'm  of 
“Mike”  Hennessy  in  the  crowd 
of  reporters  waiting  for  him. 

The  effervescent  President 
hopped  down  the  steps  two  at 
a  time,  grasped  Mr.  Hennessy 
by  both  hands  and  danced  a 
jig  around  him  chanting: 

“The  Irish  ain’t  much 
The  Irish  ain’t  much 
But  they’re  a  darned  sight 
better 

Than  the  damned  old 
Dutch.” 

From  his  voluminous  notes 
and  wealth  of  personal  experi¬ 
ences  Mr.  Hennessy  culled  ma¬ 
terial  for  three  books,  “Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  (1917),”  “Calvin 
Coolidge — From  a  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Farm  to  the  White  House,” 
and  “Four  Decades  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Politics.” 

Mr.  Hennessy  was  born  in 
London,  England,  Oct.  24,  1866, 
as  his  parents  were  preparing 
'  to  immigrate  to  America.  He 
went  through  Boston  schools 
;  and  attended  Eliot  Academy  in 
j  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


Kas.  Weekly  Former 
Daily  Tabloid,  Sold 

Sale  of  the  weekly  Frankfor 
(Kas.)  Index,  formerly  one  oi 
the  nation’s  earliest  daily  tab¬ 
loids,  was  announced  by  H.  H. 
and  A.  P.  Hartman,  co-owners 
and  sons  of  the  late  Frank  M. 
Hartman,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  From  its  founding  in 
February,  1906  until  1945  the 
four-column  Index  published 
daily  with  a  circulation  never 
exceeding  more  than  1,291. 
World  War  II  newsprint  short¬ 
ages  turned  it  into  a  weekly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Clawson  of 
Summerfield,  Kas.,  are  the  ne» 


Maurice  L.  Russell,  fonnei 
editor  of  the  Caldwell  (Idaho> 
News-Tribune,  has  purchasei 
the  Son  Jacinto  (Calif.)  VolJei 
Register  from  Jack  Broback. 


Will  M.  Traer,  78,  retirin* 
because  of  ill  health,  has  sok 
his  Winter  Park  (Fla.)  HenA 
a  weekly,  and  the  Orange  PrejJ 
Inc.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolf  K 
Lambom.  Mr.  Lambom  is  * 
former  war  correspondent 
Reuters  in  Korea,  lecturer  n'id 
author. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Barkov, 
since  1946  owners  of  the 
brook  (Calif.)  Enterprise,  haT( 
sold  the  45-year-old  weekly  » 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Mackey 
Until  sale  of  the  daily  Fontt^ 
(Calif.)  Herald-News  last 
cember,  Mr.  Mackey  was  op 
erating  general  manager  Mi 
editor  of  that  publicatioi 
Negotiations  for  sale  of  tk 
Enterprise  were  handled  !>! 
J.  R.  Gabbert  and  Robert  I 
Hancock,  Riverside,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

The  88-year  old  Greenfiii 
(Mo.)  Vedette  has  been  sold* 
R.  L.  Dee,  Whiting,  Iowa  new- 
paper  publisher. 
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PROTECTING  YOU  IN  MORE  WAYS  THAN  YOU  KNOW 


This  ad  is  appearing  nationally.  To  encourage  supplementary  home  town  advertis* 
ing,  the  National  Board,  through  State  insurance  agents’  associations,  provides 
mats  and  suggested  copy  for  local  insurance  boards.  These,  with  other  artwork  and 
suggested  copy,  radio  and  TV  spots,  are  available  to  your  advertising  department. 


Putting  out  fires  faster  than  ever  before 


Firemen  have  a  tougher  job 
than  they  had  a  few  years  ago,  be¬ 
cause  fires  are  more  complex.  Put¬ 
ting  out  fires  today  is  a  science.  So, 
in  every  city  and  town  in  the  nation, 
fire  protection  engineers  check  the 
water  supply,  fire  apparatus,  fire 
alarm  systems  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire 
fighting  facilities.  They  have  stand¬ 
ardized  the  sizes  of  hose  and  fire¬ 
plug  couplings.  Also,  they  have  set 
up  standards  for  testing  fire  engines. 
All  this  is  done  so  fires  can  be  put 
out  faster. 

Capital  stock  fire  insurance  com- 
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panies  are  in  business  to  protect 
you— your  home,  your  family,  job  or 
business— every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night. 

But  time  alters  all  things  — even 
what  you  may  consider  adequate 
protection.  You  never  know  when  or 
how  illness  will  strike  you  —  so  you 
see  your  doctor  or  dentist  to  safe¬ 
guard  your  health.  You  never  know 
when  fire,  explosion  or  windstorm 
will  strike,  so  see  another  specialist 
regularly— your  capital  stock  insur¬ 
ance  agent  or  broker  —  to  make 
sure  you  are  adequately  protected 
against  loss  from  these  disasters. 


Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies 

are  represented  by  independent  local 

agents  or  brokers.  It’s  the  insurance 

service  that  gives  you  the  personal  ad~ 

vice  of  a  man  right  in  your 

own  neighborhood.  And  he 

protects  you  in  more  wavs^JvlS 

than  you  know;  he’s 

the  man  who  can 

take  care  of  ALL  your^^^/^^^^^^m  \ 

insurance  needs! 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

•5  John  Street  New  York  M,  N.  Y. 

m  Wot  Adomt  Street,  Chi<eeo  4,  Illinois 
445  Celifernie  Street,  Sen  Frencitco  4,  Cel. 
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Hearst  Paper 
Is  ‘Dynamic’ 
InNewFormat 


MinVAUKEE  SENTINEL 


MIimUKEE  SENTINEL 


Postal  Pay  Hike  Goes  to  Ike 


STATE  SALK  SHOTS  HALTED: 
AWAIT  U.S.  DOUBLE  CHECK 


Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 
undergone  a  typographical  beau¬ 
ty  treatment,  with  both  a  new 
look  and  new  content. 

The  changeover  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  publisher, 

Robert  C.  Bassett,  and  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Georg^e  A.  Tracy, 
working  with  Jack  Wallace,  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  general 
staff,  and  Burris  Jenkins  Jr., 

New  York  Journal  -  American 
editorial  cartoonist. 

A  promotion  note  from  Mr. 

Bassett  said: 

“Please'  accept  this  original 
first  edition  of  the  new  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  numbered  and 
autographed  with  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  toil  of  the  many  hun-  _ 

dreds  of  loyal  Sentinel  artisans  nounced 
who  make  it  possible  for  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  remain  in  the  ranks 
of  those  few  cities  still  un- 
schackled  by  the  tentacles  of  a 
monopoly  press. 

"The  Sentinel  wouldn’t  have 
the  privilege  of  being  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  oldest  business  institution 
if  it  hadn’t  kept  pace  with  the 
times  during  its  118  years  of 
service.” 

The  entire  makeup  and  for- 
of  the  Sentinel  was 
A  group  of  related 
same  sans  serif 


COMPLETE  CHANGE  has  bean  made  from  the  traditional  appearance  of  a  Hearst  morning  paper  (left 
to  the  "new  look"  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


A  1  •  1a*  •  Official  Sendoff 

Ad.  Lirculation  Lrains 

-p.  -p.  1%  yr  1  Michigan  House  o 

l-'-ppiQo  ^/|  Q  K  OT*C  Representatives  adopted  a  reso 

-I.  A  A.  Q.|sAv>X  J- T  O  lution  May  10  bestowing  bes 

-*•  wishes  to  George  Weeks  of  th 

Stanford  University,  Calif,  about  2,000,000,000  agate  lines  United  Press  Bureau  during  hi 

Gains  in  newspaper  circula-  in  1954  to  about  2,500,000,000  tour  of  duty  with  the  U.  S 

tions  and  advertising  linage  agate  lines  in  1961,”  the  re-  Army.  Mr.  Weeks  was  sched 

that  will  outpace  the  an-  port  states.  “This  estimate  is  uled  to  enter  active  duty  in  thf 

moves  of  newsprint  based  upon  a  statistical  rela-  Ordnance  Corps  at  Aberderr 
suppliers  to  boost  production  tionship  between  advertising  Proving  Grounds,  Md.,  as  a  se; 
are  forecast  by  Stanford  Re-  linage  and  disposable  income’  ond  lieutenant  May  24. 
search  Institute.  payments.”  , 

By  1961,  national  daily  cir-  In  daily  circulation,  the  am- 
culation  can  be  expected  to  plihed  western  demand  is  ex-  Weekly  Editor’s  Estate 
show  a  17%  increase  from  pected  to  bring  1954’s  7,200,-  BUFFAlo 

1953  levels.  This  would  mean  000  to  9,200,000  by  1961,  the  Percival  D.  Fahnestock,  pob- 
a  total  daily  circulation  of  study  shows.  Sunday  circula-  Usher  of  the  Kenmore  Recori- 
54,500,000.  tion  is  expected  to  develop  Advertieer,  suburban  weekly, 

A  resurgence  in  Sunday  cir-  from  6,000,000  in  1954  to  7,- 
culation,  which  has  shown  vir-  800,000  in  the  Far  West  by 
tiially  no  change  since  1951,  1961. 
also  can  be  expected.  This  in-  Newsprint  Estimates 

crease  should  provide  a  circu-  These  estimates  indicate  a 
lation  of  55,500,000  by  1961,  Western  Region  demand  for 
for  a  21%  advance,  the  report  1,046,000  tons  of  newsprint  by 

1961.  Production  by  Western 
Advertising  linage  in  52  Region  producers  is  then  ex¬ 
major  cities  of  the  United  pected  to  total  1,119,000  tons. 

States  is  expected  to  increase  a  22%  gain  over  1954. 

16%  by  1961.  “Production  increases  are 

_  e  expected  from  machine  speed- 

Excess  Dip  Seen  ^  utilization 

As  a  result,  the  excess  of  of  machines,  and  from  new 
mill  capacity  over  national  de-  newsprint  facilities  to  be  con- 
mand  will  dwindle  to  210,000  structed  by  MacMillan  &  Bloe- 
tons.  The  1955  excess  is  ex-  del.  Ltd.  The  estimates  do  not 
pected  to  total  400,000  tons.  include  a  possible  new  news- 
Even  more  impressive  circu-  print  mill  at  Kitimat,  B.  C.,” 
lation  and  advertising  gains  the  report  said, 
can  be  expected  for  the  West-  “Based  on  present  plans  of 
em  Region  comprising  11  producers,  it  is  expected  that 
states.  Western  Canada,  Ha-  production  will  exceed  pur- 
waii  and  Alaska.  As  a  result  chases  in  the  Region  each  year 
this  Western  Region  is  ex-  from  1955  to  1960  and  that 
pected  to  become  a  net  im-  purchases  will  exceed  produc-  ® 
porter  of  newsprint  in  1961.  tion  in  1961,”  the  report 
For  the  Far  West,  the  SRI  states. 

~  ’i-  Meanwhile  an  excess  of  pro- 
fomia  Newspaper  Publishers  duction  over  purchases  in  this 
Association  pr^icts  a  daily  region  is  expected  to  total  68,- 
circulation  gain  of  about  28%  000  tons  in  1957  and  1958. 

Entitled  “A  Supplemental  A 
Report  on  the  NewspriiU  Sit-  ages 

~  ■  Daily  Newe-Regiater  has  bee 

filed  here  by  Betty  Andes, 
citing  two  stories,  which 


mat 

changed, 
faces  of  the 

family.  Tempo,  Spartan,  Erbar, 
and  Metrolite,  replaced  the 
medley  of  Champfer  and  Chel¬ 
tenham  which  has  characterized 
Hearst  morning  papers  for 
many  years.  All  are  upper  and 
lower  case,  and  .set  flush  left, 
with  a  hardly  perceptible  inden¬ 
tion.  Gone  is  the  standard  step¬ 
line  head,  in  extra-condensed 
caps,  and  with  it  the  familiar 
deck. 

One  story  now  dominates  a 
page,  including  page  one,  which 
still  carries  a  banner,  some¬ 
times  used  with  a  secondary 
line,  usually  in  italics,  and 
smaller.  The  main  line  is  all 
caps,  the  only  instance  in 
which  this  style  has  been  re¬ 
tained.  Multiple  banners  are 
out. 

Special  consideration  was  giv¬ 
en  to  departmental  makeup, 

with  women’s  pages,  the  sports  report  prepared  for  the  Cali 
section,  and  business  and  finan-  fornia  Newspaper  p--'-’--’--- - 
cial  news  presented  in  a  dy-  Association  predicts  a 
namic  style.  Several  neW  syn-  circulation  gain  of  about 
dicated  features  were  added,  in-  e  Sunday  circulation 
eluding  the  Alsops’  column  and  of  around  30%  by  1961. 

Sylvia  Porter.  “It  is  estimated  that 

Back  of  the  “new  look”  is  an  total  advertising  linage  of  of  North  America,  1951-61,’ 
investment  of  $150,000  in  new  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  the  56- page  pamphlet  is  beini 
typesetting  equipment.  in  the  Far  West  will  increase  offered  by  the'  CNPA  for  $2. 


Newsprint  by  Barge 

Calhoun,  Ten 
A  shipment  of  975  rolls  (i 
newsprint,  enough  to  fill  25  rd 
cars,  was  transported  by  baip 
over  1800  miles  of  inland  ad 
intra-coastal  waterways  fw* 
Bowaters  mill  here  te 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  recently. 
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56  Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

The  Authority  on  Market  Research 


Buyers  of  newspaper  space  lean  heavily 
on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide... 


Ray  Prescott’s  Estinates 
for  1956  are  iHportaat 
Market  Guide  Features 


Just  like  they’ve  been  doing  for  31  years,  advertising 
agency  executives,  ad  managers,  and  research  directors  for 
newspaper  advertisers  will  be  using  the  1956  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide  to  plan  new  schedules 
and  campaigns. 


★  PoMotion,  flail  and  in-  ^  Complete  information  they’ll  find  in  the 

dividuol  incom*  •sfimaf*t  o  full  ^  9 

year  or  more  ohead  of  any  ^  MARKET  CuiDE,  Rgencies  and  advertisers  will  select  markets 

ofhtr  avaiiabi*  for*castt.  Mor#  f  r  j  where  they’ll  Spend  millions  of  dollars  on  newspaper 

complat*,  mor*  up-lo-tho-minut*  __  i  rm  ^ 

than  in  any  olhor  publication!  Image  in  1956.  They  11  also  use  the  Market  Cihde,  for 

PIUS:  S  planning  the  location  of  new  outlets  and  distributions — 

★  Slot*  maps,  showing  motropoii-  |^:  resulting  in  more  retail  linage  for  your  paper,  too. 

tan  and  markol  areas  sorvod  by 

daily  newspapers.  to  .  <  n  i  >  i  •  . 

★  Information  on  housing,  Irons-  *  Plan  to  tell  your  newspaper  story  to  the  influential 

portaiion,  utilities,  weather,  users  of  this  Complete  library  of  market  facts  by 

Irilt,  'S'rSr".!'  ^hTcatiolH'^for  fl  scheduUng  your  ad  in  the  1956  E  &  P  Market  Guide, 

1,497  newspaper  markets.  gj  which  will  be  published  this  November.  Deadline  for 

★  Up-to-date  data  on  retailing,  re-  rj  space  reservations  is  October  1.  Copy  deadline  is 

tail  taUs  and  outUts,  whelo-  a 

saiers  and  distribution  ...  and  s  October  15.  A  page  costs  Only  $440;  V2-Page,  $250; 

newsiMpers  and  their  repre-  ^  1/3-page,  $185 ;  14-page,  $140  *,  Vg-Page,  $95. 

tantativos. 


. . .  Plus  Many  Other  Features, 
Making  the  1956  Market  Guide 
Indispensable  for  Advertising 
Agencies  and  Newspaper 
Advertisers! 


Plan  now  to  advortfso  In  tho 


Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


1700  Timms  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 
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James 


Jas.  Morgan, 
Boston  Globe, 
Dies  at  93 

Boston 

James  Morgan  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  considered  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  political  writers, 
died  May  12  in  Pasadena,  Calif, 
after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan,  who  was  93,  was  vaca¬ 
tioning  with  his  wife. 

He  began  his  long  career  at 
the  Globe  in  1883,  when  at  the 
age  of  23  he  was  hired  as  ex¬ 
change  editor.  He  then  served 
as  State  House  reporter  and 
when  he  was  24  was  given 
charge  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

From  the  days  of  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  he  covered 
every  Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can  national  convention  through 
1944.  His  skill  won  him  the 
praise  of  the  late  William  Allen 
White  who  called  him  “the  best 
reporter  in  the  country.” 

When  age  prevented  him 
from  attending  further  conven¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Morgan,  then  in  his 
eighties,  secluded  himself  in  a 
hotel  room  and  covered  the  con¬ 
ventions  by  television,  radio, 
and  telephone. 

He  is  credited  with  being  in¬ 
strumental  in  achieving  the 
passage  of  the  “Lame  Duck” 
Admendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  put  an  end  to  the 
four-month  period  between  elec¬ 
tions  and  the  time  the  new 
members  of  Congress  took  their 
seats. 

James  Morgan  was  born  in 
Kentucky  Dec.  18,  1861.  His 
family  moved  to  Champaign, 
Ill.,  where  at  the  age  of  10  he 
left  school  to  help  his  father 
as  a  clerk  in  an  express  office. 
At  15  he  was  a  telegrapher 
with  the  Illinois  Central  ^il- 


road.  He  then  joined  Western 
Union  and  at  19  was  assigned 
to  the  Washington  office.  It 
was  there  that  he  began  to  ac¬ 
quire  background  in  national 
politics. 

He  originated  the  touch  in 
political  reporting  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day  of  identify¬ 
ing  Congressmen  by  their  state 
and  political  party  immediately 
after  their  names. 

In  1890,  while  on  the  Globe, 
he  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  “Uncle  Dudley”  column 
which  is  probably  the  oldest 
editorializing  column  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  changed  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily  feature  in 
1913  with  Mr.  Morgan  as  its 
director. 

He  turned  out  all  his  stories 
in  longhand  until  he  was  90 
when  he  learned  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his 
journalistic  career  was  a  20,000 
mile  joui-ney  through  Europe 
in  1913,  tracing  the  path  of 
Napoleon.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  to  mark  the  centennial 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 


Morgan 

Twice  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy 
by  suspicious  national  police 
in  those  troubled  days  before 
the  first  World  War,  because 
of  his  intense  probing  after  Na¬ 
poleonic  lore. 

Books  by  Mr.  Morgan  in¬ 
cluded  “Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
Boy  and  the  Man,”  “Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Boy  and  the  Man,” 
the  “Life  of  Edward  O.  Mose¬ 
ley,”  “A  Life  of  General  Charles 
H.  Taylor”  (the  Globe  founder), 
“Our  Presidents,”  and  “The 
Birth  of  the  American  People.” 

In  1894  he  married  the  for¬ 
mer  Miss  Helen  Dailey  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass,  who  survives  him. 
She  accompanied  him  on  most 
of  his  journalistic  adventures. 
• 

Edition  Honors  Negro 

Chicago 

The  growth  of  the  Negro 
citizen  as  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  economic,  political  and 
cultural  life  of  America  during 
the  ijast  half-century  will  be 
narrated  in  the  Fiftieth  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition  of  the  Chicago 
Defender,  Aug.  6. 

• 

West  Leaves  Peek  Co. 

Gardner  C.  West  has  resigned 
as  sales  manager  of  Walter  D. 
Peek,  Inc.,  agents  for  Hennepin 
Paper  Co.,  to  enter  a  new  field 
of  endeavor.  He  has  been  with 
the  Peek  firm  for  10  years. 

• 

‘Oscars’  to  Carriers 

Biiffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
and  some  1,500  of  its  newspa¬ 
per  boys  paid  tribute'  May  14  to 
a  group  of  116  carriers  for  out¬ 
standing  records  during  the 
past  three  months.  Circulation 
Manager  Howard  W.  Bishop 
presented  “Oscar  Awards”  to 
these  bo3r8. 


Weekly  Paper 
Library  Proposed 

Washington 
Rep.  Carl  Elliott  of  Alabama 
is  sponsoring  a  bill  in  Congre- 
to  establish  a  National  Library 
of  Weekly  Newspapers.  The  ob¬ 
ject,  he  said,  is  to  provide  a 
central  place  where  paper.s  from 
all  over  the  country  “would  hr 
made  available  to  all  of  uui 
citizens  for  any  legitimate  usr 
that  they  care  to  make  of  them.’ 

The  President  would  be  em 
powered,  in  HR  5941,  to  ap 
point  a  director  of  the  librur\ 
at  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  yeai 
To  qualify  for  the  job  the  ap 
pointee  must  be  an  editor  oi 
publisher  of  a  weekly  news 
paper  who  has  had  at  lea.s 
three  years  of  experience  it 
collecting,  storing  and  cata 
logruing  weekly  newspapers. 

• 

Edition  Aids  School 

Atlantx 

A  special  edition  of  the  At- 
lanta  Journal-Constitution  was 
sold  by  members  of  the  Va 
riety  Club  of  Atlanta  on  their 
annual  Old  Newspapers  Day. 
Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
papers  go  to  the  Atlanta  Cere¬ 
bral  Palsy  School.  The  four- 
page  special  edition  canied 
stories  and  pictures  on  the 
school’s  work. 

• 

Edition  Fights  Cancer 

Waterbury,  Conn 
A  Cancer  Edition,  with  i 
make-over  page  one  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  cancer  news,  was  pub¬ 
lished  May  13  by  the  Waterhun 
American.  Staff  members  jon- 
ed  former  newspaperboys  in 
selling  2,000  copies,  nettirg 
about  $1,100  for  the  anti-cancer 
campaigrn. 

• 

Speedway  Story 

Indianapous 
A  25-chapter  story  of  the 
Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway 
is  being  run  daily  in  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  prior  to  th( 
Memorial  Day  race.  The  fea¬ 
ture  was  writte'n  by  Wayne 
Fuson  and  W.  F.  Fox  Jr.,  oi 
the  News  sports  staff. 

• 

Stanford  Appointee 

Stanford  University,  Calif- 
Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm,  direc¬ 
tor,  Institute  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Research,  University  of 
Illinois,  has  been  named  pi* 
fessor  of  communication  anil 
journalism  at  Stanford  Unive# 
sity,  effective  in  September.  > 
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Raymond  P.  (Pete)  Brandt 


to 


Pete  Brandt,  crack  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  Washington  correspondent,  is  en 
route  for  a  four-to-five-weeks  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He'll  reach  Moscow  about 
May  28. 

He  expects  to  interview  Premier  Bul¬ 
ganin,  Defense  Minister  Zhukov,  Communist 
Secretary-General  Khrushchev  and  other 
top  Soviet  figures. 

He'll  report  actual  conditions  and  the 
feeling  of  Yalta,  Stalingrad,  Kuibyshev,  Kiev, 
then  Berlin  and  other  cities. 

EXCELLENT  RESPONSE  TO  OUR  SALES  QUERY  .  .  . 

PHONE  US  AT  MU  2-3020  AND  ORDER  FOR  YOUR 

TERRITORY 


Already  ordered  by: 

New  York  Times 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Charlotte  Observer 

Miami  Herald 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News 

Washington  Daily  News 

Cleveland  Press 

Kansas  City  Star 

Dayton  Journal-Herald 

Minneapolis  Star-Tribune 

Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal 

Youngstown  Vindicator 
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‘Composite’ 
Weekly  Has 
Gain  for  ’54 

A  6%  increase  in  total  in¬ 
come  for  1954  as  compared  with 

1953  is  recorded  for  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  based  upon  the 
reports  submitted  in  the  fourth 
annual  National  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Cost  Study. 

The  publisher’s  total  earnings 
increased  3.8%  in  1954  over 
19.53  on  the  average. 

From  40  states,  248  returns 
were  submitted  by  publishers  of 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  for  the  study  which  is 
sponsored  by  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers  and  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  1954  “composite”  paper 
had  a  circulation  of  2,971  and 
a  total  income  of  $84,097,  or  an 
income  per  subscriber  of  $28.31. 
The  average  total  income  per 
subscriber  for  all  of  the  248  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  study  was  $26.31, 
a  decrease  of  six  cents  per  sub¬ 
scriber  from  the  1953  average 
of  the  136  papers  which  parti¬ 
cipated. 

Advertising  represented  58.- 
3%  of  the  total  income  of  the 

1954  “composite”  newspaper 
while  in  1953  it  was  60.8%  and 
in  1952  it  was  55.9%. 

Circulation  income  was  8.2% 
of  the  total  income,  just  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  study. 
Commercial  printing  income 
climbed  to  29.6%  from  29.1% 
the  year  before. 

Shop  wages  accounted  for 
28.2%  of  total  income  (all  per¬ 
centages  in  the  study  are  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  total  in¬ 
come)  of  the  1954  “composite” 
paper  and  was  the  same  per¬ 
centage  as  the  year  before. 
Likewise,  salaries  of  all  front 
office  workers,  except  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  represented  the  same 
percentage  in  1954  as  in  1953, 
16.6%. 

Net  income  before  income 
taxes  and  including  the  publish¬ 
er’s  salary  for  the  1954  “com¬ 
posite”  paper  represented  14.6% 
of  total  income  while  in  1953 
it  was  15.5%  for  the  “compo¬ 
site”  paper.  However,  for  the  50 
“perfect”  returns  submitted  for 
the  1954  study,  the  1958  net 
income  was  15%  of  the  total. 

• 

In  Belgrade  Bureau 

Dr.  Boris  Boskovic  has  been 
designated  by  Associated  Press 
to  temporarily  take  charge  of 
its  Belgrade  bureau  where  he 
has  been  assistant  for  six  years. 


Color  Data 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

tained  by  Publication  Research. 
The  ads  have  personality  and 
flavor  by  the  famous  artist, 
George  Lichty.  Yet,  these  ads 
appeared  every  week  for  at 
least  two  years  before  we  finally 
had  the  idea  established  to  the 
point  where  we  started  hearing 
about  it  from  our  friends  and 
prospects.” 

Clifford  A.  Shaw,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
told  of  successful  public  service 
promotions  such  as  the  Science 
Fair  for  high  school  students 

Frederick  N.  Lowe,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  mentioned 
various  editorial  promotions 
that  permit  a  newspaper  to  get 
“extra  dividends”  from  their 
news  columns. 

Ed  Templin,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Ledger,  dealt  with  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  and  introduced 
to  Inlanders  the  “Promotion 
Primer”  published  by  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion.  (E&P,  May  14,  p.  74). 

Readership  Trends 

New  trends  in  newspaper 
readership  were  highlighted  by 
Carl  J.  Nelson,  Publication  Re¬ 
search  Service,  who  not  only 
showed  that  comics  are  not  on 
the  downgrade  in  reader  inter¬ 
est,  but  that  “tight”  papers  are 
squeezing  out  good  display  of 
editorial  material.  “Are  we 
forcing  our  editors  through 
economic  necessity  to  become 
bricklayers,  filling  in  the  holes 
around  an  advertising  dummy 
or  will  they  remain  editorial 
architects  of  layout  and  design, 
making  up  appealing  and  inter¬ 
esting  pages  to  stop  readers  on 
their  way  through  the  news¬ 
paper?”  he  asked. 

“We  must  agree  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  factor  and  a  strong 
one  in  its  tremendous  output  of 
news,”  he  continued.  “On  the 
bigger  local  stories  television  is 
forcing  the  reporter  to  do  a 
much  more  accurate  and  more 
careful  job  than  ever  before.  It 
is  now  a  well-known  fact  that 
television  has  increased  the 
readership  of  sports  pages. 
Where  we  used  to  see  boxing 
stories  average  approximately 
20%,  today  a  pre-fight  story 
on  Bobo  Olsen  is  considered 
poor  if  it  doesn’t  attract  45% 
of  the  men  and  6  to  10%  of 
the  women. 

“Readership  trends  point  to 
better  editing,  better  selection 
of  material  and  more  dramatic 
presentation.  There  is  not 
much  doubt  that  your  reader  is 
becoming  more  selective.  He  is 
still  spending  about  as  much 


time  with  you  as  he  ever  did, 
but  he  likes  to  be  told  from 
time  to  time  that  you  are  doing 
a  much  better  job  for  him  than 
formerly.  Don’t  forget  that  to¬ 
day  more  than  ever  before, 
promotion  and  selling  your 
present  reader  is  as  much  a  job 
as  going  out  after  that  new 
one.” 

Newsprint  Supply  Tight 

The  newsprint  market  is  tight 
and,  if  business  continues  at 
the  present  level,  the  demand 
for  newsprint  will  probably 
equal  or  exceed  the  supply 
throughout  1955,  Franklin 
Schurz,  South  Bend  Tribune 
publisher  and  chairman  of  the 
Inland  newsprint  committee, 
told  the  convention. 

“Some  publishers  have  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  tight  news¬ 
print  supply  foreshadows  a 
price  increase,”  said  Mr.  Schurz. 
“I  do  not  know  of  any  plans  at 
the  present  to  raise  the  price 
of  newsprint.  A  higher  price 
now  would  be  injurious  both  to 
newspapers  and  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  An  increase  in  news¬ 
print  costs  might  lead  either  to 
further  reduction  in  column 
widths  or  to  more  combina¬ 
tions.” 

President  B.  H.  Bidder,  Jr., 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
Sews  -  Tribune,  supplemented 
Mr.  Schurz’s  warning  to  news¬ 
print  manufacturers,  adding: 
“A  price  increase  in  the  long 
run  will  work  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  newsprint  companies, 
for  they  are  geared  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Eyes  of  Public 

Ernest  B.  Vaccaro,  Associated 
Press  general  executive  for  the 
Midwest,  speaking  at  the 
Thursday  Inland  luncheon,  said 
that  newspapermen  are  protect¬ 
ing  the  people’s  right  to  know 
a  lot  better  than  the  politicians 
are. 

“Let  Americans  look  at  the 
record  for  proof  of  this,”  he 
declared.  “The  newspaperman 
in  Washington  is  simply  trying 
to  ask  questions  that  are  on 
the  minds  of  the  160  million 
people  he  represents.  He  does 
not  want  to  spread  security 
secrets  to  the  enemy.  He  is 
simply  trying  to  find  out  if 
legitimate  news  isn’t  being 
withheld  from  the  public.” 

Val  Peterson,  federal  Civilian 
Defense  administrator,  told  In¬ 
landers  at  the  Friday  luncheon 
that  FCDA  is  counting  on  news¬ 
papers  to  tell  the  need  for 
civilian  preparedness  in  event 
of  an  A-bomb  attack  on  this 
1  country.  “We  are  depending  on 
you  to  tell  the  story  over  and 
over,”  he  said,  “so  that  in  the 


shortest  possible  time  it  b< 
comes  an  essential  part  of  th 
basic  knowledge  of  every  reg 
dent  of  this  nation.  There 
no  other  way.” 

Refemng  to  the  recent  “0 
eration  Cue”  bombing  test 
Nevada,  Mr.  Peterson  said  t 
delay  was  not  a  total  loss  fre 
the  standpoint  of  an  inform 
public.  “Many  of  your  capal 
writers  are  now  more  the 
oughly  briefed  on  the  probk 
than  ever  before.”  He  urg 
publishers  to  prod  local  offici: 
to  take  necessary  steps  in  c 
signing  workable  plans  f 
evacuation,  shelter,  medical  t 
and  food  stocks  for  use  in  eve 
of  attack. 

• 

Young  Scientists 
Are  Well  Covered 

Clevela 

More  than  30  reporters  a 
photographers  attended  1 1 
three-day  Sixth  Nation 
Science  Fair  here  last  we< 
making  it  the  best-cover 
young  scientists’  event  in  t 
country. 

Along  with  the  136  teen-ag 
finalists  and  more  than  1' 
educators  from  31  States  si 
the  District  of  Columbia,  tl 
newsmen  visited  local  indu 
tries  and  laboratories,  attende 
demonstrations,  heard  talks  an 
listened  to  their  local  finalist 
discuss  science  with  industria 
ists,  scientists  and  the  pub  it 

The  National  Fair  is  spot 
sored  by  Science  Service,  Wad 
ington,  of  which  Watson  Dan 
is  director. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  a 
Fair  was  a  welcoming  talk  t 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  a 
Press,  who  offered  the  yoist 
sters  all  that  he  has  cx(«: 
enced  in  exchange  for  an  o( 
portunity  to  live  through  ti 
age  he  foresaw. 

• 

Canadian  Union 
Penalizes  Leader 

Months 

The  National  Syndicate 
Linotype  Operators  has  decid 
to  dismiss  its  president,  Em 
Ducharme,  and  to  bar  him  fr< 
the  syndicate  for  life  becai 
he  has  crossed  a  picket  li 
at  Le  Devoir. 

The  action  was  taken  »t 
syndicate  meeting  where  f(H 
other  members  were  bann 
from  the  union  for  five  y< 
and  fined  $500  each  for 
obeying  instructions  not  t 
cross  the  picket  line. 

The  line  was  established  aft 
Le  Devoir  dismissed  its  et 
posing  room  staff  following  * 
successful  attempts  to  read 
new  agreement. 
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Blakeslee  Receives 
One  of  Lasker  Atvards 

"hree  writers  were  named 
hners  of  the  1954  Albert 
sker  Medical  Journalism 
rards  for  outstanding  report- 
[  on  medical  research  and 
plic  health  in  the  newspaper 
i  magazine  fields.  The  win- 
rs: 

Jewspaper  reporting — Alton 
Blakeslee,  Associated  Press, 

I  his  series  of  five’  articles, 
krets  of  Life,”  describing 
lie  scientific  research  at  the 
:,rine  Biological  Laboratories, 
iods  Hole,  Mass, 
lagazine  reporting — J  o  h  n 
oert  Coughlan,  Life  for  his 
ricle  describing  the  develop- 
mt  of  the  Salk  polio  vaccine, 
blished  in  February,  1954; 
d  Milton  Silverman,  free- 
ice  writer  and  science  editor, 
n  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron- 
e,  for  his  article,  “The  Drug 
lat  Fooled  the  Doctors,”  de- 
ribing  experimental  uses  of 
e  drugs  in  hypertension  and 
mtal  diseases,  published  in 
e  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
me,  1954. 

Each  will  receive  $1,000,  an 
graved  scroll  and  a  silver 
atuette  of  the  winged  Victory 
jamothrace,  symbolizing 
ctory  over  death  and  disease, 
be  Awards  are  administered 
j  the  Nieman  Foundation  for 
mrnalism. 

^Copter  Service  Dies 
Reporters  must  use  some  of 
le  more  conventional  means  of 
insportation  than  helicopters 
ben  they  cover  the  Armed 
orces  Day  observance.  May  21, 
Bolling  Field,  Va.  The’  Pen¬ 
non  had  planned  to  have  eight 
tirlybirds  furnish  a  shuttle 
r\ice  for  the  newsmen.  But 
!  U.  S.  Park  Service  vetoed 
i  of  a  downtown  park  as  a 
nporary  airfield;  too  dang^er- 
8  to  spectators. 

iVo  Digging  Here 

There  may  be  press  rooms 
iih  better  pin-ups  photos,  but 
'le  in  the  nation  has  a  better 
»v  than  that  in  San  Diego 
unty’s  Civic  Center. 

Reporters  assigned  to  cover 
^  and  county  offices  find 
«y  can  write  the  news  while 
oking  out  over  the  world-fam- 
18  Harbor  of  the  Sun  made 
nious  by  Max  Miller  in  his 
st-seller,  “I  Cover  the  Water- 
ant.” 

The  third-floor  press  room  is 
ed  by  reporters  from  the  San 


Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  local  Copley  Press  papers; 
the  legal  Daily  Transcript;  and 
several  radio  stations.  Facilities 
include  a  teletype,  four  desks, 
closets  and  a  washroom. 

The  press  room  also  has  its 
compensations  for  news-gather¬ 
ing.  Last  Nov.  4  Union  Reporter 
Peter  Kaye  was  phoning  in  a 
routine  story  when  an  experi¬ 
mental  airplane  flying  past  the 
window  exploded.  Mr.  Kaye, 
normally  a  county  reporter, 
made  Page  One  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  “I  Saw  It  Happen” 
story. 

Stallworth  Story 
Receives  Top  Award 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Clarke  Stallworth,  reporter 
for  the  Birmingham  Post-Her¬ 
ald,  received  the  top  award  in 
the  first  annual  Alabama  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association 
newswriting  contest.  Three 
judges  picked  his  article,  “Al¬ 
bert  Fuller’s  Past,”  as  the  best 
submitted  in  the  competition. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  re¬ 
porters  assigned  to  the  Phenix 
City  story  by  his  newspaper. 

First  place  awards  went  to 
the  following:  Clancy  Lake, 
Birmingham  News;  Gene 
Wortsman,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald;  Alfred  Van  Hoose, 
Birmingham  News;  Martha 
Witt  Smith,  Huntsville  Times; 
Tuscaloosa’  News  staff;  Bob 
Kyle,  Tuscaloosa  News;  Paul 
Cor,  Anniston  Star. 

One  Lone  Rap 

When  an  English  language 
daily  in  Tokyo  reported  that 
quadruplets  were  bom  to  an 
American  resident.  Associated 
Press  Staffers  Forrest  Edwards 
and  Jim  Becker  took  off  on  a 
trail  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Becker  checked  the  hos¬ 
pitals  with  no  luck,  but  Mr. 
Edwards,  after  more  than  an 
hour  of  effort  found  the  father 
who  told  the  reporter  he  didn’t 
know  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

Another  hour  of  checking  dis¬ 
closed  that  a  practical  joker 
had  inserted  the  birth  notice 
hoping  “the  guy  would  wake 
up  with  300  reporters  banging 
on  his  door.”  There  was  only 
one:  Edwards. 

Specialization  Seen 

“As  the  newspaper  business 
goes  on  in  the  next  few  years, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  every 
reporter  to  specialize  in  one 
field,”  declared  Paul  B.  Will¬ 
iams,  editor  of  the  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  DoAly  Press  at  the  16th 
annual  conference  of  the  Cen¬ 


tral  New  York  State  School 
Press  Association. 

Editor  of  the  Daily  Press  for 
32  years,  Mr.  Williams  told  300 
students  and  advisers  attending 
the  conference  that  reporters 
in  the  next  few  years  “will 
be  better  off  if  they  can  do  one 
thing  well,  although  I  prefer 
the  general  reporter.” 

However  Mr.  Williams  urged 
the  high  school  journalists  to 
acquire  a  broad,  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  which  would  enable  them 
to  begin  working  on  a  paper  in 
any  department. 

The  Staff  of  Life 

A  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Mes¬ 
senger  &  Chronicle  reporter 
lifted  a  page  from  Mark 
Twain’s  Tom  Sawyer  earlier 
this  month  and  took  credit  for 
finding  the  body  of  a  drowned 
youth  lost  in  the  Des  Moines 
River  for  four  days. 

Mrs.  Helen  Strode  recalled 
Twain’s  description  of  the  “loaf 
of  bread”  method — salting  a 
stale  loaf  of  bread  with  mer¬ 
cury  or  quicksilver  and  setting 
it  afioat.  Currents  are  supposed 
to  guide  it  to  the  spot  where 
the  victim  is  submerged. 

Exhausting  all  other  means  of 
locating  the  body,  it  was  agreed 
the  bread  method  be  tried. 
Photographer  Don  Larson  was 
on  hand  to  snap  the  bread 
launch  but  when  it  grew  dark, 
the  search  was  temporarily 
abandoned. 

The  ne^t  day  the  body  was 
found — fioating  in  the  precise 
spot  where  the  mercury-filled 
bread  had  stopped. 

• 

Cited  by  Architects 

Scranton,  Pa. 
American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  recently  presented  awards 
to  Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  and  William  Cullen,  a 
member  of  the  Times  news 
staff.  The  awards  were  for  a 
story  by  Mr.  Cullen  telling  of  a 
$5,000,000  eiepansion  progn*am 
in  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Scranton.  Mr.  Cullen  was  also 
presented  with  a  $250.  check. 

• 

Martin  Library 

Stockton,  Calif. 
The  Irving  Martin  Library 
at  the  College  of  the  Pacific 
here  was  dedicated  May  14. 
Bearing  the  name  of  the  late 
founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Stockton  Record,  the  $400^000 
building  is  the  first  to  be  de- 
sig^ned  solely  as  a  library  for 
the  104  year  old  Methodist-re¬ 
lated  school.  Mr.  Martin’s  gift 
in  1949  of  more’  than  $100,000 
launched  a  finance  campaign. 


June  Grad 
Edition  Strays 
From  Usual 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  unique  graduation  section 
in  the  May  15  issue  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
strayed  far  from  the  tradition¬ 
al  “pictures  and  names”  type. 

Based  on  the  theory  that  the 
practice  of  taking  hundreds  of 
graduates  in  one  photograph 
belongs  only  where  there  are 
a  few  schools  to  be  considered, 
the  edition  offered  practical  and 
interesting  articles  for,  about 
and  by  g^raduates. 

From  the  full  page  color 
photograph  cover  throughout, 
it  attempted  to  give  something 
of  value  and  entertainment  for 
the  young  readers. 

Job  tips  from  an  expert,  com¬ 
mencement  schedules,  what  to 
expect  about  military  service, 
a  full  page  of  serious  questions 
on  topics  of  the  day  answered 
by  graduates,  youthful  fashions 
and  feature  articles  on  students 
and  teachers,  all  were  slanted 
toward  giving  a  fuller  view  of 
the  world  after  graduation. 

Photognraphs,  with  which  the 
section  was  liberally  illustrated, 
presented  a  variety  of  student 
interests,  rather  than  the  cap- 
and-gown  cliche.  These  ranged 
from  business  office  pictures, 
service  swearing-in  ceremonies, 
to  “prettiest  and  most  hand¬ 
some”  photos. 

Miami  High  Schools  gradu¬ 
ated  3,833  students  this  com¬ 
mencement  —  a  new  high.  The 
Miami  Daily  News  graduation 
section  was  a  necessary  in¬ 
novation  in  order  to  cover  the 
entire  school  system — and  re¬ 
tain  and  expand  interest. 

In  conjunction  with  the 
Graduation  Section  (and  paired 
with  the  season  for  weddingrs) 
a  special  jewelry  section,  the 
second  largest  of  the  year,  ap¬ 
peared  'With  emphasis  on  gradu¬ 
ation  gifts. 

• 

$8,401  in  Weekly 
Purchase  of  Bonds 

In  the  20th  anniversary  year 
of  the  Treasury’s  saving^s  bond 
program,  employes  of  the  New 
York  News  are  investing  more 
than  ever  in  g^ovemment  se¬ 
curities.  The  Auditing  Depart¬ 
ment  reported  this  week  that 
1,102  employes  aref  currently 
authorizing  deduction  of  $8,401 
from  weekly  pay  checks. 
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SYNDICATES 


100  million  counting  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

“Our  first  indication  of  a 
growing  interest  in  larger 
sized  comics  came  as  a  result 
of  the  letter  Fred  S.  Ferguson, 
president  of  NEA  Service, 
wrote  in  March.  He  presented 
the  case  for  using  ‘Out  Our 
Way’  and  ‘Our  Boarding  House’ 
in  larger  than  two-column  size. 
He  cited  figures  showing  the 
much  greater  readership  of 
‘Out  Our  Way’  in  the  larger 
sizes.  He  pointed  out  that  while 
newspapers  had  been  reducing 
the  sizes  of  some  of  their  most 
valuable  features  the  television 
screens  were  growing  from  10 
inches  to  between  20  and  30 
inches. 

“There  was  a  gratifying  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  letter.  But  some 
editors,  in  ordering  ‘Out  Our 
Way’  and  ‘Our  Boarding  House’ 
in  three  columns  or  two  and  a 
half  columns,  also  requested 
one  or  more  five-column  strips. 
We  didn’t  have  any  at  the  time 
but  we  promised  to  give  the 
requests  our  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  We  have  done  so.  As  a 
result  we  now  make  available 
four  of  our  eight  stirps  in  both 
sizes.” 


A  continuing  daily  strip  built  I\EA  Will  Restore 
on  frontier  lore  and  legend  with  •  <  cr  i 

Davy  Crockett  as  the  central  strips  to  b  Lolumns 
figure  was  presented  for  news-  To  comply  with  the  wishes 
paper  editors’  consideration  this  of  those  editors  who  study  the 
week  by  Columbia  Features.  readership  reports,  NEA  Serv- 
An  old  hand  at  newspaper  ice  is  taking  a  step  to  help 
comics,  Jim  Mc.\rd!e  has  been  the  trend  toward  bigger  comic 
working  out  the  details  and  .‘strips. 

continuity  for  “Davy  Crockett,  Beginning  June  20,  NEA  ^yill 
Frontiersman”  for  over  a  year,  package  four  of  its  eight  strips 
according  to  Columbia’s  presi-  in  five-column  width  for  clients 
dent,  James  L.  Lenahan,  who  reque.st  them.  The  four- 

was  out  west  this  week  stalking  column  strip  will  be  continued 
(.jjgjjts  ?roup  including 

Come  Fall,  Mr.  Lenahan  said, 

and  there  will  be  a  four-color  Easy’  “Alley  Oop  and 

strip  for  Sunday.  The  daily  “Martha  Wayne. 

releLes  start  June  20  %vith  explanation 

releases  start  June  %viin  vicepresident 

Davy  a  horse  leading  a  wagon 

tram  rumbling  through  the 

Tennessee  mldemess  and  a  „ 

1.  trend  toward  larger  newspaper 

A  quarter-century  behind  him  comics.  Our  mail  shows  it.  Carl 
in  the  art  business,  Jim  Me-  Xelson,  head  of  Publication  Re- 
Ardle  will  be  remembered^^for  search  Service,  who  has  con- 
a  King  Features  strip,  “Dr.  ducted  so  many  newspaper  sur- 
Bobbs,”  which  ran  for  a  dozen  veys  and  whose  studies  have 
years.  His  keen  interest  in  shown  that  reduced  comic  sizes 
frontier  adventure  can  be  at-  arg  reflected  in  reduced  reader- 


SOMEWHERE  for  Mr.  and  Ml 
Bradley  Kelly  (note  title  of  tl 
novel  she's  carrying)  is  Italy 
they  pose  abroad  SS  Vulci'' 
Mr.  Kelly,  vicepresident  of  K:.- 
Features  Syndicate,  is  making 
tour  of  the  10  Boys  Towns  < 
Italy  installations.  He  is  a  dirs. 
tor  of  the  organization. 

end  trip  to  San  Diego  as 
prize;  lined  up  accommodati  n 
the  for  the  winners  and  their  pa; 


zoo,  as  a  re-  contestant;  and  got  the  Ba'^1 
ssful  contest  to  serve  as  judges, 
e  Hollywood  The  contest  was  judged  a  s-' 
^ews  in  co-  cess  because  of  the  wide  in;? 
Stanley  and  est  it  aroused.  It  did  not  geti 
itors  of  the  many  entrants  as  some  conU-i 
•ebbs.  because  everyone  does  not  hr 

•s  decided  to  ® 

lie  strips  they  twins.  But  it  seemed  that  even 
spapers  pub-  tried  to  find  a  friend  or  re 
3  strin  that  it  qualify. 


Man-about-Broadwa^!  ^  ^ 

Underneath  the  glamour  and  glitter,  the  Main  Stem 
has  the  heart  of  Main  Street . . .  the  same  hopes  and  /y. 
longings,  smiles  and  tears— its  story  strikes  a  common 
chord  with  millions  of  people  from  Park  Avenue  to  ^ 

Peoria . . .  gets  a  human  and  understanding  interpretation  in 

Dream  Street 

by  Robert  Sylvester,  novelist  with  several  best  sellers  to  his 
credit,  screen  writer,  reporter  on  the  Broadway  beat  for  years, 
confidant  of  the  successful  and  champion  of  the  average  guy. 
Sylvester’s  columns  get  a  warm  welcome  in  every  neighborhood 
block,  give  circulation  a  lift,  have  fans  and  following  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  — and  are  now  available  for  the  first  time  five 
days  a  week!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaffa  Tribnne^IVew  York  IVeu?a 
^yntmteate^  mne*  r«v«r.  ciuemm» 


^OKS  IN  KEVIEW 


Time  Writer  Explains 
Mussias  Weak  Points 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


JUTICAL  WARFARE:  A  Guide  to 
Dpetrive  Coexistence.  By  John 
Foreword  by  C.  D.  Jack.son. 
York:  The  John  Day  Co.  2.'i6  pp. 


The  first  part  of  John  Scott’s 
rth  book — “Political  War- 
e” — explains  what  is  meant 
that  modem  type  of  cold 
•tie,  and  how  its  wise  mani- 
lation  can  prevent  a  shoot- 
war.  Today’s  technics  of 
patranda — radio,  films,  news- 
per.«,  and  “provocation,”  sab- 
ge,  terrorism,  and  partisan 
krfare,  overt  and  covert — the 
■  *■  jthor,  an  experienced  foreign 
H  Jn-espondent,  describes  in  al- 
*1®,  '  lost  the  form  of  a  manual  for 
Vulclr;  itemational  intrigue, 
if  of  K :j  Assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
makis^  imc  magazine,  Mr.  Scott  work- 
Towm  <  d  for  years  on  both  sides  of  the 
is  a  dirt,  ron  Curtain,  as  technician  and 
'♦ion.  jumalist.  This  book  is  a 
traightforward,  factual  account 
ooda^ti  a  ^  war,  of  Russia’s 

heir  ar  weaknesses — the 

e*at  li-stakes,  advantages,  and  dis- 
.  ^  dvantage.s  of  the  Western 

es  twni  O’’  propaganda 

for  eat  Revealing  anecdotes, 

he  Baf^?  i^rtinent  quotes,  and  intelligent 
malyses  make  Mr.  Scott’s  re- 
,ed  a  55-  good  reading  for  expert  or 
ide  in'.c  ^Jotan. 

ot  get  a  ^0  outlines  the  differences  be- 
5  contf^  ’’ocn  destructive  and  construc- 
not  hi!  ive  political  warfare.  Com- 
le  of  ti  •risons  between  the  U.  S., 
lat  ever;  hitish  and  Russian  intelligence 
ind  or  »rvice.s  are  made — the  Russian 
fy  tnnee  explained  in  detail.  The 
'nited  States  service  appears 
c  be  in  its  infancy.  Of  the 
y  ritish  service,  Mr.  Scott  says, 
lave  b«  frequently  one  intelligence 
Washin  terator  picks  up  the  essence 
ffice  hi  '  a  political  situation  at  a 
I  Sou  cktail  party,  whereas  less  ex- 
uienced,  more  elephantine  na- 
isident  bns,  “like  the  U.  S.,”  would 
ot,”  m  t  up  a  half-million  dollar  re- 
le  age  i  arch  project  and  not  learn 

150  ».  ilf  as  much.” 
village  ’  Unvouchered  funds,  the  lack 
fie  wotni  f  Congressional  investigations 
mcmben  many  in- 

yery  »  bnces  men  “planted”  ineffec- 
i’e'y  thirty  years  ago  have 

rangM  -  ggeng  at  crucial 

'•’’’’cnts,  adds  to  the  skill  of 
*  aT"!*  intelligence. 

esearcbd  *  * 

examii)  ^  Russian  intelligence,  Mr. 
lombia.  says,  “A  Soviet  agrent  re¬ 


ports  on  the  production  of  a 
factory  today  and  is  trained  and 
prepared  to  take  over  its  opera¬ 
tion  tomorrow — and  to  blow  it 
up  the  next  day.  He  is  trained 
not  only  to  engage  in  sabotage 
and  terrorism,  but  to  organize 
leading  diversionary  political 
parties,  trade  unions,  even  gov¬ 
ernments.  Leaders  of  American 
intelligence  are  just  beginning 
to  conceive  of  their  profession 
in  its  broad  context,  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  operative  political 
warfare.” 

As  an  eyewitness,  Mr.  Scott 
writes  with  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  present  “battlefields”  of 
political  warfare.  His  brief  but 
penetrating  analy.ses  of  the  sit¬ 
uations  in  French  North  Africa, 
and  the  countries  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  point  up  the 
importance  of  each  pawn, 
whether  it  be  tiny  Jordan,  Syria, 
or  Lebannon,  in  this  interna¬ 
tional  game  of  chess  with  world 
peace  or  domination  as  the 
stakes. 

Although  Mr.  Scott’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  naivete  and  in¬ 
experience  of  American  states¬ 
men  as  compared  with  Russian 
adeptness  at  intrigue  is  a  dis¬ 
couraging  note — for  example, 
the  complete  unpreparedness  of 
America  when  the  revolt  broke 
out  in  East  Germany  in  June 
of  1953— Mr.  Scott  is  optimistic. 

He  bases  his  optimism,  not 
only  on  America’s  lead  in  pro¬ 
duction,  or  the  important  fact 
that  America  can  base  its  prop¬ 
aganda  on  truth— always  more 
effective.  The  author  is  optim¬ 
istic  because  of  three  major 
weak  spots  on  the  Soviet  pol¬ 
itical  front:  internal  Russian 
opposition  to  collective  farm¬ 
ing,  the  disruptive  potentials 
of  the  many  nationalities  within 
Russia  proper,  and  in  the  sate- 
lite  countries,  and  the  internal 
strife  inherent  in  a  dictatorship 
—the  periodic  purges,  slave 
labor,  concentration  camps  and 
the  necessity  for  operating  a 
police  state. 

He  also  points  to  the  <»«- 
rantopcs”  of  a  dictatorship. 
Even  though  Russians  have  to 
tighten  their  belts,  a  state-con¬ 
trolled  economy  allows  the 
Soviet  to  carry  on  what  Mr. 
Scott  calls  “ruble  diplomacy”— 
loans  to  China,  Korea,  and  India 
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in  the  billions.  Persons  or  whole 
nationality  groups  can  be  de¬ 
cimated  when  they  become 
troublesome  —  the  Tatars  by 
artificially  induced  famine,  the 
Turkie  peasants  by  exile  to  the 
Urals,  the  Kalmucks  by  ship¬ 
ment  in  crowded  unheated  cattle 
cars  to  Siberia. 

*  «  « 

Statistical  tables  show  that 
although  the  U.  S.  still  out¬ 
strips  the  USSR  in  production, 
Russia  is  catching  up  with  in¬ 
credible  speed — no  emphasis  on 
consumer  goods  and  vast  re¬ 
servoirs  of  conscripted  labor. 
If  America  holds  its  own  on 
the  economic  front  of  this 
political  war,  Mr.  Scott  sug¬ 
gests  that  if  our  businessmen 
cannot  risk  capital  to  build  up 
backward  countries,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  will  have  to 
spend  much  larger  sums  than 
they  have  spent. 

He  is  clear  about  what  he 
believes  to  be  Russia’s  inten¬ 
tions,  a  belief  fostered  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  Russians  in 
high  places.  For  instance,  a 
Soviet  major  general  at  a  1945 
Berlin  party  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  heard  British,  French, 
and  American  officers  talk  of 
“getting  along  together.”  The 
Soviet  told  Scott:  “.  .  .  The 
position  is  clear,  and  we  should 
be  honest  .  .  .  You  and  we  are 
enemies.” 

The  story  of  Shaimut,  a 
Tatar,  whom  Scott  labels  the 
typical  “Soviet  man,”  is  re¬ 
vealing.  Shaimut,  when  he  came 
from  the  Crimea  to  Magnito¬ 
gorsk  to  work  in  a  factory  as 


an  electrician,  because  he  want¬ 
ed  the  ration  of  1000  grams  of 
bread,  had  never  seen  any  tool 
except  a  hammer.  And  he  had 
never  used  a  hammer.  The  most 
complicated  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  he  ever  performed  was 
pounding  in  tent  pegs  with  a 
flat  rock.  He  eventually  learned 
to  be  an  electrician,  to  speak 
Russian,  to  wash,  and  to  thank 
the  Great  White  Father  Stalin 
for  all  these  blessings. 

Scott,  trying  to  convey  to 
Shaimut  our  concept  of  sports¬ 
manship  said,  “Never  hit  a  man 
w’hen  he  is  down.”  Shaimut  re¬ 
plied,  “Why  not?  That’s  the 
best  time  to  hit  him  and  take 
his  shoes  or  his  pants  or  what¬ 
ever  you  are  interested  in.”  Mr. 
Scott  observes,  “Such  attitudes 
change  slowly.” 

The  anti-communist  activities 
of  our  own  political  demago¬ 
gues,  w'ith,  according  to  Mr. 
Scott,  too  much  emphasis  in 
the  wrong  place,  is  touched 
upon  as  well  as  “our  confusing 
foreign  policy.”  Though  we 
fondly  believe  we  are  thereby 
confusing  the  enemy,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  beginning  to  be 
amuseil,  Mr.  Scott  reports.  It 
is  our  own  people,  he  warns — 
and  our  friends — who  are  the 
only  ones  confused. 

Mr.  Scott  quotes  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein:  “The  next  World  War 
will  be  fought  with  stones.” 

W’ith  this  prediction,  Mr. 
Scott’s  book  should  accomplish 
its  purpo.se — to  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  facts  so  they  can 
back  up  their  statesmen  in  this 
political  war. 


Ninth  in  a  series— 

Readers  React  to  McBride! 


Mary  Margaret  McBride  wrote: 

'That  talk  about  choosing  a  national  flower 
persists  and  I  here  and  now  nominate  the 
dandelion,  hardy,  handsome,  found  all  over 
the  country— and  as  American  as  corn.  I 
know  the  dandelion  has  a  bad  reputation 


mother  remarked  to  me,  "Do  you  realize  these 
are  the  only  flowers  children  can  gather  with¬ 
out  fear  of  an  adult  shrieking  'Don'tl' " 

One  of  the  readers  disagreeing  with 
her,  seven  to  one: 

"A  dandelion  the  national  flower!  For  shame. 
Miss  McBride!  Would  you  make  us  an  inter¬ 
national  laughing  stock?" 
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LNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  started  their  institutional  advertising 
in  1943.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  been  a  prominent  part  of  the  program  ever 
since  because  .  .  .  “it  reaches  the  most  important  group  in  the  United  States  that 
molds  public  opinion — the  Press.” 


c\va»gett 


Here  is  an  example  of  the  provocative  and  interesting  series  UNION  OIL  has  been 
running  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Like  dozens  of  other  top  national  advertisers, 
they  know  it  pays  to  sell  the  men  most  responsible  for  the  communication  of 
ideas  ...  in  their  own  magazine. 


Reid  Offers  New  Credo 
For  Free  American  Press 


Opden  R.  Reid,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  offered  this  week 
a  new  credo  for  the  American 
free  press  which,  he  said,  faces 
a  major  change  today  in  a 
world  contracting  in  both  time 
and  space. 

Addressing  the  23rd  annual 
journalism  awards  dinner  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Reid  called  on  the  press 
to  assert  aggressively  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  traditional  Amer¬ 
ican  liberties  with  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility  and  with  rig¬ 
orous  adherence  to  its  own 
traditional  principles  of  fear¬ 
lessness  of  action,  integrity  of 
news  reporting  and  editorial 
candoi’. 

Mr.  Reid  said  that  the 
“Fourth  Estate”  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  “First  Estate,”  be¬ 
cause  “without  the  free  press 
there  can  be  neither  freedom 
nor  free  government.”  The 
press,  he  asserted,  today  must 
help  to  make  history,  not  just 
to  write. 

Awards  Presented 

Presentations  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  awards  in  journalism  were 
made  by  Bernard  Kilgore, 
president,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  the  winners  in  14  cate¬ 
gories,  covering  outstanding 
work  in  press,  radio,  television 
and  journalism  research  (E&P 
April  23,  page  20). 

Honored  as  Fellows  of  SDX 
were  Kent  Cooper,  executive 
director,  the  Associated  Press; 
Virginias  Dabney,  editor,  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dia- 
patch;  and  DeWitt  Wallace, 
editor,  the  Reader’s  Digest. 
Donald  I.  Rogers,  business  and 
financial  editor,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the'  New  York 
Professional  Chapter  of  SDX, 
succeeding  Burl  A.  Ely,  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  of  the  AP. 

‘Credo  For  Free  Press’ 

Mr.  Reid  outlined  the  “Credo 
for  the  Free  Press”  as  follows: 

I.  Today,  we  are  the  first 
estate  and  not  the  fourth,  for 
without  the  free  press,  there 
can  be  neither  freedom  nor 
free  government. 

II.  We  must  help  make  his¬ 
tory — not  just  write  it.  A  pas¬ 
sive  press  that  only  records, 
will  write  itself  and  freedom 
into  oblivion. 

With  objectivity  in  the  news; 
candor  and  firmness  on  the 
editorial  page — we  must 
thoughtfully  and  resolutely  di¬ 
rect  the  searchlight  of  truth 


on  the  great  problems  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  our  time. 

We  must  continue  to  win  the 
respect  of  all  readers  in  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  news 
columns.  The  right  of  the  read¬ 
er  to  all  the  facts  is  paramount. 
A  reporter  should  not  allow 
emotion  or  personal  opinion  to 
distort  the  news  he  writes. 

III.  Our  actions  must  be 
characterized  by  independence 
and  courage.  The  conscience  of 
America  and  the  free  world 
must  be  our  guide.  No  govern¬ 
ment  or  party  must  sway  us 
from  what  we  believe  to  be 
right  and  just. 

IV.  We  must  hold  aloft  our 
ideals  and  calmly  seek  practical 
solutions  to  them.  The  cynic 
and  the  special  pleader  should 
hold  no  high  place  in  our 
counsels.  We  must  always  have 
the  courage  to  hope  and  to  be- 

.  lieve. 

V.  We  must  reaffirm  certain 
inalienable  truths,  namely: 

a.  Our  freedom  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  freedom  of 
others.  We  cannot  give  our 
sanction  to  slavery  wherever 
it  may  exist. 

b.  Individual  rights,  due 
process,  and  the  maintenance  of 
our  civil  liberties  are  basic  to 
all  other  freedoms;  including 
that  of  the  free  press. 

c.  Godless  Communism 
can  not  win  against  an  aroused 
God-fearing  and  spiritually- 
minded  nation  and  world. 

d.  The  United  States 
should  stand  as  a  strong, 
steady  partner  with  its  allies 
and  member  nations  of  the  free 
world — dedicated  to  peace,  but 
never  at  any  price. 

e.  Governments  are  cre¬ 
ated  to  humanely  serve  man¬ 
kind  not  to  enslave  it.  Equally, 
government  office  is  a  public 
trust  to  be  given  not  lightly, 
and  entrusted  only  to  the 
worthy. 

f.  The  economy  of  our 
country  and  that  of  the  free 
world  must  rest  on  freer  trade 
and  greater  monetary  convert¬ 
ibility.  Free  enterprise,  that 
has  the  initiative  to  discharge 
its  social  responsibilities,  is 
basic  to  our  economic  way  of 
life. 

The  dream  of  individual  op¬ 
portunity  and  liberty  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  quest  for 
security. 

Collective  bargaining — on  the 
part  of  management  and  labor 
— must  be  both  responsible  and 
flexible,  if  economic  statesman¬ 


BERNARD  KILGORE,  publisher  of  the  Well  Street  Journel  end  natio 
treesurer  of  Sigme  Delte  Chi  (second  from  left),  presents  SOX  Fallo 
Awerds  to  (I  to  r):  Virginius  Debney,  editor  of  the  Richmond  (V 
Times-Dispetch;  Kent  Cooper,  executive  director,  Associeted  Press;  < 
DeWitt  Wellece,  editor  end  publisher,  Reeder's  Digest. 


ship  is  to  prevail  over  eco 
nomic  politics. 

g.  A  strong  two  party 
system  is  basic  to  our  form  of 
government.  The  constitutional 
balance  between  the'  Federal 
Government  and  the  states, 
along  with  a  proper  separation 
of  powers  between  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  executive  and  judicial 
branches,  must  be  vigorously 
maintained.  The  active  partici¬ 
pation  of  our  citizens  in  local, 
municipal,  and  state  govern¬ 
ment  is  necessary  if  our  politi¬ 
cal  system  is  to  stay  dynamic 
and  representative  of  all. 

h.  The  United  States 
must  stand,  always,  as  the 
haven  for  the  oppressed  and 
dispirited — the  land  that  wel¬ 
comes  the  courageous  and  the 
hard  working. 

• 

Newspaper  Plant 
Given  to  Boy  Scouts 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

The  plant  occupied  by  the 
Portsmouth  Times  for  half  a 
centfary  has  been  donated  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Directors  of  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Times  and  seven 
other  newspapers,  announced 
that  the  thi-ee-story  building  in 
downtow'n  Portsmouth  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Scioto  Area 
Council. 

The  Times’  announcement 
came  as  it  held  an  “open  house” 
in  its  new  million-dollar  build- 


Saskatchewan^s  50th 

Regina,  Sask. 

The  front  page  of  the 
Leader-Post  on  May  16  was  a 
map  of  Saskatchewan.  Inside 
the  128-page  paper  was  the 
history  of  a  province.  Sas¬ 
katchewan  is  celebrating  the 
.'iOth  anniversary  of  its  entry 
into  Confederation. 


Dewey  Fleming 
Dies  in  Baltimor 

BaLTI-MO 

Dewey  Lee  Fleming,  I'J 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  chi 
of  the  Washington  bureau  o 
the  Baltiman 
Sun  for  mon 
than  a  decade 
died  May  18  ii 
Johns  Hopkini 
Hospital. 

He  was  stride 
en  while  motor 
ing  in  Novia 
Scotia  Iasi 
August,  re¬ 
turned  to  Haiti 
Fleming  more  and  sinci 
had  been  a  patient  in  the  h's 
pital.  His  age  was  56. 

Mr.  Fleming  began  reportir.: 
for  the  Elkins  (W.Ya.)  Inti'- 
Mountain  while  a  student  a. 
Davis  and  Elkins  College,  frer 
which  he  was  graduated  ir 
1918.  After  a  journalism  cou  s 
at  Columbia  University,  i- 
joined  the  old  Baltimore  Ain-r- 
icon  in  1933  and  the  next  yea 
went  to  the  Sun. 

He  headed  the  London  ht 
reau  from  1929  to  1931,  the 
went  to  Washington,  where  i- 
1941  he  succeeded  J.  Fred  Es 
sary  as  chief  of  bureau.  It  wa 
while  there  that  he  won  th 
Pulitzer  prize  for  distinguishe 
reporting  on  national  affair 
He  gave  the  $500  prize  to  I>av 
and  Elkins,  of  which  he  wt 
a  trustee. 

He  was  a  member  of  tb 
National  Press  Club,  the  Gric 
iron  Club  and  Overseas  Writci' 
Club. 

N.  J.  Weekly  Sold 

The  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  R" 
porter,  a  weekly  published  0 
Charles  E.  Seel,  has  purchase 
the  weekly  Hammonton  (N.  I, 
News  from  Frank  Pitale. 
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iritons  Dicker 
’or  Newsprint 
'rom  Canada 

Montreal 
Six  industry  representatives 
rom  Great  Britain  arrived 
re  this  week  to  discuss  the 
[uestion  of  newsprint  supplies 
ith  Canadian  producers. 

The  representatives  are  E.  J. 
Robertson,  chairman  of  the 
'jondon  Daily  Express;  G.  Doy- 
ler,  managing  director  of  the 
British  International  Paper 
>rp.:  Laurence  Scott,  chairman 
)f  the  Manchester  Guardian 
md  Evening  News;  B.  J.  Ten- 
mt,  director  of  British  Inter- 
lational  Paper  Corp.;  Hon.  Li- 
mel  Berry,  deputy  chairman 
)f  the  Kemsley  Newspapers,  and 
J.  B.  Morton,  of  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press. 

Canada  this  year  will  export 
about  300,000  tons  of  newsprint 
to  Britain.  The  British  will  im¬ 
port  another  150,000  tons  from 


dt  cadj  Scandinavia  and  officials  ex¬ 
pect  that  480,000  tons  will  be 
supplied  by  British  mills.  The 
total  of  930,000  tons  compares 
with  an  annual  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  1,369,000  tons  in 
the  years  between  1935  and 
1939. 

Stocks  Are  Strong 
The  Financial  Post  comment¬ 
ed  this  week  on  the  strong  in¬ 
dex  of  paper  stocks  in  current 
trading.  The  index  was  about 
16%  above  that  at  the  end  of 
1954. 

“This  fresh  burst  of  strength 
in  the  papers,”  the  Post  .said, 
“stems  partly  from  a  firm  de¬ 
mand  outlook  pretty  well  across 
the  board  in  the  industry. 

“It  also  likely  reflects  the  new 
wave  of  newsprint  expansion,  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  now  un¬ 
der  way. 

“Not  since  the  1920s  have  so 
many  new  machines  and  mills 
been  announced  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry.  Last  week,  it 
was  Bowater’s  in  England,  with 
a  pair  of  new  machines,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  there  were  several 
others:  in  Canada,  Powell 
River,  Minnesota  &  Ontario, 
MacMillan  &  Bloedel;  in  the 
U.  S.,  International.  And  mean¬ 
time,  programs  of  machine 
speed-up  are  continuing. 

“Right  there,  however — at 
least  on  the  basis  of  plans  an¬ 
nounced  so  far — the  parallel 
with  the  ’20s  seems  to  end.  For 
taking  as  guide  lines  the  post¬ 
war  gains  in  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  and  most  surveys  of 
future  demand,  today’s  sharp 
fH’owth  does  not  appear  out  of 
line  so  far. 
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“Best  available  estimates  are 
that  on  the  basis  of  present 
plans  Canada’s  newsprint  ca¬ 
pacity  may  rise  by  over  850,000 
tons  by  1958.  That  takes  in  all 
the  announced  programs,  plus  a 
conseiwative  estimate  of  ma¬ 
chine  improvements  at  other 
mills. 

“This  year,  the  U.  S.  appetite 
for  newsprint  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sumed  the  sharp  uptrend  which 
halted  in  1950.  Any  worries 
about  TV  seem  to  have  van¬ 
ished,  and  consumption  for  the 
first  quarter  was  up  nearly 
10%  from  a  year  earlier. 

Overseas  Demand  Rising 

“Meantime,  demand  overseas 
is  rising  even  faster,  and  there 
are  shortages.  There  don’t  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  signs  of  a  let-up. 

“So  for  the  short  term,  the 
world’s  publishers  seem  ready 
to  take  all  the  paper  they  can 
get.  And  in  the  medium-term, 
despite  the  sharp  expansion  in 
capacity,  the  outlook  seems 
equally  good,  based  on  most 
surveys. 

“One  recetit  British  predic¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  estimates 
U.  K.  consumption  will  rise  by 
47%  in  the  next  10  years, 
against  36%  in  Canada  and 
25%  in  the  U.  S.  If  this  works 
out,  the  increase  in  demand 
from  these  three  markets  would 
hit  2.1  million  tons.  The  three 
now  take  about  two  thirds  of 
total  world  production.”  ! 

Price  Increase  Would 
Be  Harmful — lAPA 

Inter  American  Press  Asso- : 
elation  said  this  week  than  an  ! 
increase  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  would  undermine  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  democracy  and  put  a 
strain  on  hemispheric  relations. 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
publisher  of  El  Pais,  Havana, 
and  chairman  of  lAPA’s  news¬ 
print  committee,  said  an  in¬ 
crease  could  be  exploited  by  the 
enemies  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  Latin 
America. 

Tight  supply  and  high  prices 
have  been  used  by  certain 
goveTnments  in  the  past  as  a 
pretext  to  muzzle  the  press 
through  government  control  of 
newsprint  distribution. 

• 

‘Yeah’  to  ‘Yesm’ 

Washington 

Correction:  The  New  York 
Times  transcript  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-Dulles  telecast  on  world 
affairs  shows  the  President  in¬ 
jecting  a  word  of  indorsement 
at  one  point,  with  a  “yeah.” 
Official  transcript,  released  at 
the  White  House,  shows  the 
word:  “yesm”. 
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knows 

. . .  that  safety  against  slip¬ 
ping  on  plant  floors  is  an 
unseen  factor  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet . . . 

...  that  every  plant  equipped 
with  Algrip  Abrasive 
Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate 
reduces  its  accident  rate . . . 
its  lost  man-hours  of  pro¬ 
duction  ...  its  compensa¬ 
tion  payments  .  .  .  and  its 
insurance  rate  . . . 

Because  Algrip  .  .  .  the 
world’s  only  abrasive  rolled 
steel  floor  plate  .  .  .  has  a 
surface  that  makes  slipping 
impossible  ...  on  level 
floor  or  incline  . . .  wet,  oily 
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or  greasy  . . . 

And  because  Algrip’s 


controlled-depth  of  abra-  ^National  Safety  CouncWi 
.  ,  ,  “Accident  Facte"  1954  Edition 

sive  penetration  in  the  plate 

assures  a  constant,  endur¬ 
ing  safe-against-slip  floor 
surface. 

hiXiKiv ^approved  for  safety  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
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pledges  were  the  greatest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  enthusiasm  made 
so  far. 

Donald  Tyermann,  Deputy- 
Editor  of  the  Times,  London, 
rounded  off  the  Appeal  session 
by  pointing  out  that  the  nation¬ 
al  committee  had  not  discharged 
their  financial  obligations.  “Last 
year  at  Vienna,”  he  said,  “we 
laid  the  task  on  the  Executive 
Board  and  this  task  has  been 
faithfully  discharged  with  a 
30%  reduction  in  personnel  and 
a  50%  cut  in  running  expenses 
projected  by  1957.  We  should 
now  lay  the  burden  on  the  na¬ 
tional  committees.” 

Another  observation  of  this 
correspondent  is  that  the  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Asians  are  showing 
a  very  palpable  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  of  IPI.  This  should  be 
heartening  to  Americans,  since 
IPI  was  conceived  in  America. 

Germany  was  represented  by 
30  delegates,  Switzerland  by  17, 
France  11,  Austria  10,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  had 
nearly  50  delegates  as  might  be 
expected  by  the  location  of  the 
assembly.  Japan  had  the  largest 
representation  from  Asia,  with 
7  delegates.  Other  Asian  and 
Mid-East  countries  present  w'ere 
India,  Pakistan,  Israel  and  Tur¬ 
key.  Other  continental  coun¬ 
tries:  Belgium,  Italy  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Australia  has  one  dele¬ 
gate.  UK  had  9  delegates  and 
UAS  had  11. 


but  emphasized  that  they  were 
exceptional,  since  the  French 
press  is  among  the  freest  in 
the  world. 

An  insidious  form  of  pressure 
on  the  press  in  France,  he 
brought  out,  is  the  law  on  sland¬ 
er.  A  decree  of  1944  which 
never  has  been  rescinded  makes 
slander  punishable  under  the 
penal  code. 

Great  danger  of  the  law,  Mr. 
Desjardins  said,  is  that  it  makes 
no  distinction  between  inten¬ 
tional  and  unintentional  slander. 
“Unpremeditated  homicide  is 
less  punishable  than  premedi¬ 
tated  homicide;  why  should 
there  be  no  distinction  in  our 
slander  laws?”  he  asked 

A  bill  has  been  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Assemblv 
since  Oct.  7  1952  which  wdll 
prevent  prosecution  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist  committing  slander  until 
the  slandered  has  replied  and 
the  newspaper  has  either  pub¬ 
lished  or  rejected  the  reply.  The 
insertion  of  the  reply  in  the 
paper  would  constitute  a  legal 
presumption  of  good  faith,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bill. 

T.  M.  Terkelsen  of  Berlingske 
Tidende,  Copenhagen,  suggested 
that  the  French  press  do  more 
to  awakeP  public  opinion  to 
bring  action  on  the  bill.  “After 
all.”  he  said,  “it  is  a  form  of 
government  pressure  that  the 
parliament  can  table  a  bill  of 
this  kind  for  three  years.” 

Darkest  Picture 


Lively  Discussions 
The  enthusiasm  was  not  just 
shown  in  numbers  however. 
There  was  a  lively  interest  in 
panel  discussions  with  many 
contributions  from  the  floor. 

Core  of  IPI  efforts  was 
brought  out  at  the  session  which 
examined  government  pressures 
on  the  press.  First  panel  speak¬ 
er  was  Claude  Desjardins  of 
Le  Parisiev  Libert,  Paris.  He 
cited  some  pressures  in  France 


Darkest  picture  of  press  sup¬ 
pression  was  the  report  on 
Latin  America  by  Prof.  German 
Arciniegas,  former  editor  of  El 
Tiempo  at  Bogota.  He  has  lived 
in  voluntary  exile  since  1947. 
He  is  now  professor  of  Latin 
American  Literature  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  and 
is  on  leave  of  absence’  for  re¬ 
search  in  Europe. 

Some  50  million  of  the  present 
population.  Prof.  Arciniegas 
said,  live  in  countries  without 
any  kind  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  Argentina  more  than 
100  papers  have  been  silenced. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 
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Many  of  them,  he  said,  were 
more  important  than  La  Prensa, 
the  largest  and  best  known,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  these  represented 
real  freedom  elements.  Papers 
have  been  closed  there  on  such 
minor  charges  as:  (1)  a  photo 
showing  crowds  in  demonstra¬ 
tion;  (2)  selling  important 
qualities  of  its  newsprint  ra¬ 
tion  illegally;  (3)  lack  of  hygi¬ 
enic  facilities  at  the  plant. 

Newsgathering  in  these’  coun¬ 
tries  is  another  big  problem,  he 
said.  Resident  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  meet  unusual  difficul¬ 
ties. 

A  Flagrant  Case 

“I’ve  been  in  Europe  for  the 
last  12  months  and  I  haven’t 
seen  any  significant  news  of 
Latin  America  in  the  European 
press,”  he  said.  “There  are  a 
good  many  archaeological  trea¬ 
tises  on  Latin  America  in  the 
daily  press  here,  but  you  neeil 
real  news  from  this  important 
new  world.” 

From  his  native  Colombia, 
Prof.  Arciniegas  noted  a  flag¬ 
rant  case  of  suppression,  al¬ 
though  “we  have  had  a  free 
press  during  most  of  our  histo¬ 
ry,”  The  Gomez  and  Arbelaer 
dictatorship  which  was  in  pow¬ 
er  from  1947  to  1953  began  a 
campaign  against  El  Tiempo  in 
1949. 

In  1952  the  goverment  order¬ 
ed  the  newspaper’s  plant  burn¬ 
ed  on  charges  that  the  paper 
spread  propaganda  against  the 
government.  The  fire  depart¬ 
ment  methodically  sprinkled 
gasoline  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing  and  stood  by  while  it  burned 
to  prevent  the’  fire  from  spread¬ 
ing.  However,  the  printing 
presses  escaped  destruction  be¬ 
cause  they  were  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  El  Tiempo  was  able 
to  resume  publication  later. 

Under  the  new  Pinilla  gov- 
ernmeht,  which  overthrew  the 
old  one  in  1953,  the  situation 
improved  and  violence  lesse'ned 
for  a  while,  the  speaker  said, 

“But  now  in  1955  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  getting  dark.  Two 
months  ago  General  Pinilla  said 
‘I  am  the  public  opinion.’  He 
has  issued  a  new  decree’  mak¬ 
ing  any  criticism  of  the  Army 
punishable  with  2  to  5  years 
imprisonment.” 


mal  Ghose,  publisher  of  Jugm- 
tar,  Calcutta,  gave  a  report  on 
the  relations  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  press  in  his  country. 
He  said  that  certain  amend- 
me’nts  to  the  Constitution  in 
1951  widened  the  scope  of  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  on  freedom] 
of  expression.  The  Indian  Presi 
Commission  on  the  whole  has 
found  no  fault  with  the  amend¬ 
ment,  he’  said,  although  it  has 
recommended  some  minor  chan 
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ges. 


Peron  Infiltration 
Moreover,  Prof.  Arciniegas 
said,  the  government  is  starting 
a  newspaper  of  its  own,  using 
public  funds,  and  this  paper 
will  compete  commercially  with 
the  private  papers  at  half  the 
price.  Pinilla  is  importing  four 
journalists  from  Spain  and  30 
printers  from  Argentina.  “This 
will  represent  an  influential  in¬ 
filtration  of  Peronism  into  Co¬ 
lombia,”  he  concluded. 

The  Indian  delegate’,  Sooka- 


Danger  of  the  amendment 
lies  in  its  use  by  some  future 
government,  he  said,  because 
the  press  does  not  expect! 
trouble  from  the  present  govem-| 
ment. 

He  concluded  on  a  positive] 
note’:  “Whatever  may  be  the] 
implications  of  the  various  laws 
the  press  in  India  has  a  shiel<^ 
to  cover  itself  from  all  sorts  of] 
governmental  interference.  In 
1940  the  All  India  Newspaper 
Editors  Conference  came’  into 
existence.  A  convention  was 
established  between  the  govern 
ment  of  India  and  the  AINEC 
under  which  the  government 
has  to  consult  the  AINEC  or 
the  Press  Advisory  Committee 
which  are  its  branches  in  the 
various  states.  The  right  to 
prosecute  a  newspaper  has  been 
vested  in  the  various  states  and 
the  Press  Advisory  Committees 
in  the  states  are  always  con 
suited  before  any  prosecution 
is  undertaken.” 

Dr.  Ahmed  E.  Yalman  of 
Vatan,  Istanbul,  reported  that 
during  the  past  year  there  has 
been  no  trouble  in  the  relations 
between  press  and  government 
in  Turkey. 

Strong  Voice  Silenced 

Josef  Felder,  editor  of  Vor- 
waerts,  Bonn,  related  the  case 
of  his  former  proprietor  in  Ba¬ 
varia  who  was  forced  out  of 
business  because  his  plant  was 
leased  from  a  conservative  local 
politician.  The  paper  was  con¬ 
sidered  too  critical  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  conservative 
owner  refused  to  renew  the 
lease.  The  paper  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  build  its  own  plan,  and 
“this  strong  voice  of  democracy 
in  local  government  is  now  si- 
le'nt.” 

Robert  Salmon  of  Franee- 
Soir,  Paris,  commented,  “If  we 
want  to  examine  the  question 
of  freedom  of  the  press  fully  we 
must  examine  the  question  of 
freedom  within  the  press.”  He 
said  that  is  necessary  to  strive 
for  economic  freedom  within 
the  press  so  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  not  tempted  by  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies. 

T.  M.  Terkelse'n,  editor  of 
Berlingske  Tidende,  said  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  should  not  be 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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lemanded  by  the  press  but  by 
he  public.”  He  added,  “Wheti 
!0  members  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  are  from  dictatorial  Latin 
American  governments,  besides 
he  Iron  Curtain  countries 
mting  at  UN,  it  is  obvious  that 
ve  can  do  nothing  on  behalf  of 
'reedom  of  the  press  through 
his  channel.” 

Susumu  Ejiri  of  the  Japan 
tfewspaper  Publishers  &  Edi- 
ors  Association  said  the  anti- 
mbversive  law  of  1952  was 
)rought  on  by  some  papers  tak- 
ng  advantage  of  their  freedom. 

There  is  now  a  rising  force  in 
lapan  for  control  of  indecent 
iterature,  but  the  press  is  try- 
ng  to  work  out  self-control,  he 
:oncluded. 

A.  A.  Bilyameeni  of  Pakistan 
Press  Syndicate,  Dacca,  said 
that  when  the  state  was  formed 
seven  years  ago  there  was  not 
a  single  daily  there;  whereas 
now  there  are  12  dailies  in  East 
Pakistan.  He  reviewed  several 
cases  of  goverment  pressure. 

In  closing  the  session,  Walter 
Fischer  of  Fraenkisehe  Presse, 

Bayreuth,  said,  “We  know  that 
we  as  newspapermen  have  no 
power  to  correct  these  viola¬ 
tions,  but  we  have  the  power 
of  appeal  to  the  people  and  to 
tho  governments.” 

Another  session  studied  the 
govemmeht  information  officer 
with  attention  to  the  question, 

“How  far  is  the  work  of  the 
PIO  harmful  or  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  press  and 
the  public?” 

One  of  the  scheduled  speak¬ 
ers,  Marquis  Childs,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  had  to 
drop  out  at  the  last  minute  and 
go  to  Vienna  to  cover  the  treaty 
signing. 

Goverment  Agents 

S.  C.  Leslie,  head  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Division,  British  Treas¬ 
ury,  said  he  had  pe'rsonally  con¬ 
sulted  with  a  number  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  presented  a  summa¬ 
ry  of  their  views,  from  which 
he  could  confirm  that  they 
themselves  feel  the  advantages 
of  the  PIO  system  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  disadvantage.*:. 

Blair  Bolles,  European  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Toledo  (Ohio) 

Blade,  said  the  efficient  PIO  is 
the  one  for  the  reporter  to  be 
careful  of,  because  he  can  give 
such  a  professional  presentation 
of  background  material  that  the 
reporter  might  forget  to  draw 
the  distinction  betw’een  back¬ 
ground  and  news. 

“The  foreign  correspondent 
has  to  get  outside  the  realm 
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of  government  and  listen  to  the 
grass  grow.  What  we  want  are 
the  social  underpinnings,  the 
economic  effects  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  reaction  to  political  action,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Bolles  concluded  that  the 
ability  of  the  newspaper  to  in¬ 
form  its  readers  fully  is  not  in 
any  way  diminished  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  PIO  channels.  “Re¬ 
porters  and  PIO  men  can  march 
together  in  mutual  respect  and 
confidence,”  he  said. 

Chairman  Richner  added  some 
notes  on  the  situation  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  where  the  highly  de¬ 
centralized  government  gives  the 
press  easy  access  to  information. 
Often,  he  said,  members  of  par¬ 
liament  obtain  their  informa¬ 
tion  on  governmental  depart¬ 
ments  from  the  press. 

W.  Harford.  Thomas  of  the 
Oxford  Mail,  England,  de¬ 
scribed  the  system  of  “Lobby 
Correspondents”  which  permits 
a  direct  contact  between  journ¬ 
alists  and  government  minis¬ 
ters.  It  is  a  tradition  that  re¬ 
porters  are  permitted  to  wait 
in  the  lobby  for  a  few  minutes 
of  contact  with  the  ministers 
when  they  leave  their  offices. 
“We  hope  the  rise  of  the  PIO 
will  not  replace  this  system,” 
he  said. 

The  question  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  PIO  was  raised  from  the 
floor,  and  Mr.  Leslie  replied 
that  the  industrial  PIO  is  not 
publicly  accountable. 

On  the  whole,  the  criticism 
against  the  PIO  system  was 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
“exclusive  story,”  which  is  an 
essential  of  newspapering. 

Problem  of  Foreign  News 

A  session  devoted  to  a  study 
of  “Foreign  News  and  The 
Reader”  centered  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  problem  of  interesting  the 
reader  in  foreig;n  news. 

J.  M.  Lucker  of  De  Volk- 
skrant,  Amsterdam,  suggested 
that  newspapers  encourage  the 
reader  to  read  at  least  one 
paper  well  rather  than  scan¬ 
ning  a  number  of  papers.  In 
this  respect  he  noted  great  val¬ 
ue  in  the  rising  trend  to  week¬ 
ly  news  roundups  in  the  dailies. 
“I  think  soon  we’ll  all  be  doing 
this,  if  space  permits,”  he  said. 

E.  Carlebach  of  Maariv,  Tel 
Aviv,  voiced  strong  criticism  of 
wire  services  and  said  that 
this  “standardized,  diluted  copy 
which  aims  to  please  everybody 
is  universally  boring  and  80% 
of  it  is  unread.”  He  gave  a 
suggestion  for  correction:  “We 
should  ask  the  agencies  to  em¬ 
ploy  reporters  from  the  major 
areas  served  by  them  in  each 
of  the  major  areas  covered  by 
them.  A  group  of  newspapers 
in  one  country  should  have  a 


voice  in  whom  is  employed  in 
the  bureaus  of  the  major  news 
centers.” 

Martin  Glaesef  of  Deutsche 
Presse  Agentur,  Hamburg, 
warned  against  asking  some¬ 
thing  of  the  large  agencies  that 
they  cannot  produce.  “The  eco¬ 
nomy  in  wire  service  coverage 
comes  from  mass  production. 
It  is  a  factory-made  product. 
If  it  becomes  custom-made  the 
expense  would  be  prohibitive,” 
he  said. 

Walton  Cole  of  Reuters,  Lon¬ 
don,  agreed  with  Mr.  Carle¬ 
bach  and  pointed  out  that 
Reuters  works  through  national 
agfencies  which  adapt  the'  news 
to  local  conditions  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end. 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  supported  Mr. 
Cole  with  a  recommendation 
that  editors  develop  the  habit 
of  studying  wire  service  mail¬ 
ers. 

Retiring  board  members  were 
re-elected.  Istanbul  was  selected 
tentatively  as  the  next  meeting 
place,  to  be  decided  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  after  a  cost  investi¬ 
gation. 

Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

But  that  2%  looms  too  large 
in  actual  numbers. 

Perhaps  the  small  town  edi¬ 
tors  can  utilize  these  sugges¬ 
tions.  But  what  about  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  cities  where  news¬ 
paper  editors  are  a  little  more 
remote  from  the  average  citi¬ 


zen?  It’s  a  little  difficult  to 
organize  Youth  Councils  in 
cities  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  population  or  larger.  The 
problem  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
bigger  than  the  resources  or 
influence  an  individual  editor 
can  apply  to  it. 

It  seems  to  us  this  is  an  area 
in  which  all  media  could  col¬ 
laborate  in  the  public  interest. 
Police  authorities  are  busy  with 
enforcement  problems.  Social 
agencies  try  to  apply  preventive 
techniques.  The  big  gap,  yet  to 
be  filled,  is  public  education. 

Why  not  a  Media  Council  on 
Juvenile  Problems  —  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers  (dailies  and 
community  weeklies),  radio  and 
television  stations — to  formu¬ 
late  a  program  of  education  for 
both  juveniles  and  adults.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Advertising  Council 
would  help. 

Maybe  it  is  a  pipe  dream, 
but  something  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  consistent  and  uni¬ 
fied  effort  of  all  media  in  edu¬ 
cating  young  and  old  of  all 
economic  levels  to  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  citizens  to  their 
communities,  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  each  other,  and  their 
interdependence  to  each  other 
and  the  community  in  which 
they  live. 

Clair  Ganong  Dies 

Montreal 

J.  Clair  Ganong,  53,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Moncton 
(N.B.)  Daily  Times  and  Monc¬ 
ton  Transcript,  died  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  heart  attack  May  10. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
A  88  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dallies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Mi^igan. 


CONnDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

l^OTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601  Oorgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Ga. _ 


SPEaAUZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2928 
Virginia  9t.,  Sioux  City,  lows. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISpwspaper  Brokers 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.  Quiver  City.  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  -  ARIZONA 
We  specialize  in  the  sale  of  California 
and  Arizona  new8pa|>er  properties.  If 
you  like  this  area,  call  on  us  to  serve 
you. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

kk  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  A.  W. 
Stypes  &  Co..  625  Market  St..  San 
Francisco  6,  California. 


Newspaper  A ppraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Exiwrienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


_ Publications  for  Sale 

ESTABLISHE3)  weekly  in  Chart  Area 
5.  Reason  for  selling  personal.  Sacri- 
ficc.  Box  2127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  Indiana  weekly.  High 
net.  $50,000  Cash  ;  bank  loan  avail¬ 
able  for  part.  Box  2125,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NET  EARNINGS  can  pay  for  each  in 
5  years — three  exclusive  weeklies ; 
priced  $16,000  to  $28.000 :  down  pay¬ 
ments  $5,000  to  $8,000.  Wayne  Peter- 
son.  National  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

WEEKLY  in  $65,000  gross  bracket. 
Zone  3,  with  fine  potential,  priced  at 
gross  with  $25,000  cash.  Publishers 
&rvke.  P.  O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro, 

KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
$22,000  gross  class,  only  $16,000  if  all 
cash  and  quick  sale.  Top  earner. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas 

KANSAS  WEEKLY.  Size  small,  quality 
long;  value  high,  price  low.  Unusual 
opportunity.  Terms  to  suit.  R.  R. 
Jones,  Lebanon,  Kansas. 

OUTSTANDING  WEEKLY,  gr^ 
$170,000,  good  net.  Chart  Area  6.  Prize 
winner  in  state,  nation.  About  $50,000 
down.  ^x  2238.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$17,000  AND  GROWING,  and  thatT 
the  price  of  this  established  North 
West  Ohio  weekly  in  prosperous  coun¬ 
try  town  heading  toward  industrial 
development.  Little  Giant.  Pony  Miehle, 
Model  14  Lino  with  complete  Teletype¬ 
setter.  No  competition.  Ideal  spot  for 
man-wife  team.  Write  immediately. 
Box  2229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  WESTERN  PROPERTIES 
Profitable  Arizona  weekly,  grossing 
$80,000;  Price  $60,000;  only  $25,000 
down ;  fine  plant ;  choice  opportunity. 

California  weekly  that  has  paid  for 
itself  out  of  earnings ;  Price  $50,000 
with  $15,000  cash;  excellent  potential. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
8937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sato 


UNOPPOSED  Carolina  weekly  grroesing 
$30,000,  growing.  Splendid  equipment, 
fine  town.  $25,000  with  $15,000  down, 
DIAL.  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit.  Mich. 

WEEKLY  LIVE  WIRE  WANTED 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  young, 
experienced,  go-getter  to  prove  that 
he  is  entitled  to  buy  a  part  or  all  of 
an  old  established  weekly  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  #6  and  be  the  Editor 
and  Publisher.  Circulation  can  be 
doubled.  Box  2239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


ATTENTION  SPACE  BUYERS 
Go  grass  roots  in  SANDERS  Dandy 
Livingston  County  ABC  Three 


Publications  Wanted 


WILL  BUY  established  Florida  weekly 
having  own  plant.  Private  party.  Box 
2045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

OHIO  COUNTY  Seat  weekly  and  job 
plant  needs  active  or  silent  partner 
with  $15,000.  Box  2022,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


ATTEN'nON  MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 

WANT  TO  LOWER  PRIN’nNG 
COSTS? 

We  have  adapted  (developed  by  Elast- 
man  Kodak)  new  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  rapid  production  in  three 
and  four  color  perfect  process  offset. 
These  techniques  make  possible  amaz¬ 
ing  savings.  Working  from  art  copy 
or  transparencies,  we  do  all  typeset¬ 
ting.  mechanical  layout,  stripping, 
proofing,  engraving,  printing  and  fold¬ 
ing  as  required.  New  brillance,  new 
economy,  new  speed.  Especially  suit^ 
to  low  and  medium  size  print  runs  in 
all  formats.  Write  today  for  further 
details. 

BLISS  PRIN"TING  AND 
LiniOGRAPHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

2500  North  Main  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Engraving 

FAIRCHILD  ENGRAVINGS— 30c  ui^ 
mounted,  unmounted.  Free  price  list. 
Christy,  Box  386,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 


Press  Engineers 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

EIRECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

651  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  5-7760 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STillwcll  6-0098-0099 


Dearborn  MachIneryMoversCo. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

EREITHNG 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7534 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  wili  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 


UPECO 

Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs. 
SPEOAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Wete. 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 

420  Valleybrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Ckiast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

UNOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  3  mag.,  #47963 

1— #31  4-mag..  #55407 

1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16322, 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  B  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACTIINE  WORKS 

323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

LINO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDIXIW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  imraediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines.  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200yj  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

LUDLOW  AND  UNO  MATS,  LIKE 
new.  Save  25  to  60%.  Late  faces.  Write 
for  price  list.  Midwest  Matrix  Co.,  688 
Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR— practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  6 
pt.  Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box 
2018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MATS 
ACQUIRED  from  a  Large  Daily” 
Newspaper : 

PARAGON  light  with  bold.  Con¬ 
trasted  8  and  5  pt. 

A  SERIES  of  METRO  light  with 
METRO  bold.  6,  9,  10.  12  and  14 
pt..  Linotype. 

INQUIRE  FOR  PRICES 
CHARLES  ROTH.  200%  W.  24.  NY  11. 
Phone  CHeisea  2-9924 

BLUE-STREAK  Model  14  Linotype 
with  wide  34  channel  auxiliary  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  and  as  nearly  new  as  it 
can  be  made.  Price  $5900.00.  Terms  if 
desired.  Ernest  Payne  Corporation. 

82  Beekman  Street,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 

Newsprint 

STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  A 
Paper.  45  W.  45  St..  N.  Y.  86.  JU 
2-4930. 

Press  Room 

32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular 

22%"  2  to  1  Cylinders — Double  Folders. 
AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8507 

EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  1^ 

We  are  Planning  to  dlsmant! 
and  store  the  following  equlp| 
ment  located  at 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 

ana  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 

16  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS  liyA 

Serial  #2318,  2314,  2321,  2322 

STEEL  Cylinders — Roller  BearinRs-K  ^ 
Spray  Fountains — Magnetic  CylindeE 
Brakes — Late  News  or  Fudge  DeTiiw)] 

16  KOHLER  Pedestal  Type  8  ArJ 
Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions  an 
Wood  Autopasters. 

4 — DOUBLE  Folders  with  SubE 
marine  Delivery, 

4—2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/1 
HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controls. 

4 — COMPLITTE  Cutler  Hammer  On 
veyors. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES] 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-8507  i’ 


Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  sR 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  (or 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 
it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  fucli 
equipment  to  your  specific  necdi. 
it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W,  31  Street  Chicago,  IHinoii 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40,  60,  60.  71. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Bo< 
903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern 

Steel  Cylinder  -  Roller  Bearings  -  Spril 
Fountains  -  Reels  and  Tensions  • 
Balloon  Formers  -  DC  Drive  23  9/lt 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8567 


16-20  or  24  PAGE  TUBULARS 

2  to  1  MODELS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


HOE  Octuple  Press 

Length  cutoff  28 A” 

1  Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
4  Vertical  Units  with  Reels 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 

HOE  Sextuple  Press 

Length  cutoff  23 A” 

Double  Folder,  Balloon  Former 

3  Z  Pattern  Units 

Roller  Bearings,  Rubber  Rollers 

INQUIRE 

j  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 
415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

2  Unit  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 

16/82  pages. — AC  Motor — Stereo  22% 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y,  17  EL  6-86(ff 
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FOR  SALE 

YALE  TWIN  HOOK 
HOIST 

Model  20  B  —  21'  lift 
7'  span.  Manual  Control 
2>/4  HP  motor  —  230  volt 
D.C.  —  1  ton  capacity. 

ECONOMY  HAND 
BALERS 

leel  construction.  Wili  make  bale 
4'  by  45"  by  88".  Weijrht  of  bale 
400  to  4.50  lbs. 

JOHN  J.  RILEY 
viechanical  Superintendent 

THE  DETROIT  TIMES 

Detroit  31,  Michinran 
Phone  WO  3-8800 


24  Pago  GOSS  Straightlino 
[Jeck  Single  width. — AC  Drive — 23  ft 
urt>  r  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

N  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


k  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17 


EL  6-3507 


:o. 

I.  IHinoii 


60.  71, 
i  contrel 
)rd,  Bos 


■fern 

I  •  Sprat 
nsions  • 
23  9/11 

:iATES 

L  5-360I 
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inK* 

S 


,  INC. 


PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
^AILABLG  may  20.  Two  for  onp 
•del  in  excellent  condition  now  print- 
K  36,000  papers  daily,  complete  with 
live,  castinir  box.  pot  and  pump, 
pitcr.  plate  finishinsr  machine,  auxili- 
color  fountain,  extra  rollers,  etc. 
1^.000.  Press-Enterprise  Co.,  River* 
pe.  California. 

16-32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 

rial  #  1369.  Can  be  seen  in  opera- 
•n  daily  1  to  5  P.  M. 

imp'.jte  with  all  Stereotype  equip- 
pnt,  includini;  mat  roller.  All  Motors 
le  AC. 

UNIVERSAL 
fRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  operated  by 
SAM  9.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey. 

Phone:  GEneva  8-3744 

|iEALERS  and/or  agents  for  Dispatch 
'd  specially-made  newspaper  equip- 
wnt;  provf*d  merchandise;  liberal  deal; 
hn  H.  Crow,  176  North  Ridireland, 
Park.  Illinois,  or  see  at  ANPA 
iN'hanical  Conference. 

6  SCOTT  UNITS 

i"  cut  off.  double  folders.  Cutler 
mm.  r  conveyors  with  6  Scott  3-amn 
Is^  and  Jones  automatic  tensions.  2— 
'7>A  DC  press  drives.  2 — 1.50  kw 
ral  Electric  rectifiers  for  convert 
from  AC  to  DC.  Turntables  ant 
ckaite  around  pres*.  Complete  stereo. 
>•  equipment.  Press  completely  re 
’’  last  year.  Can  be  seen  running 
’uiol.le  September.  Reasonable.  Bo: 
Editor  &  Publishers. 


litan 
reo  22% 

:iATES 

L  64507 


Stereotype 


Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Eleetr 

*ith  Double  Junior  Autoplates  an 
iotoshaver.  22%"-AC 

•  •  • 

£pN  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Eleetr 

■Im  Double  Automatic  Aotoplat4 
•nd  Autoshavers.  2244"-AC 

f*  •  • 

OOD  Automatic  Autoplate  wil 
itoshaver  28ft"-D.C. 


FN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


lo  Park  At..  N.  Y.  17 


EL  6-85 


BIACHINERY  mnd  SUPPLIES  I 

Stereotype 

16-PAGE  GOSS  Jr.  Stereotype  Web 
Press  with  full  stereotype  equipment. 
Steps  up  in  pages  of  two’s  from 
four  up. 

16-PAGE  HOE  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment 

1-16-PAGE  HOE  unit,  22-%  cut  off 
Hall  Dry  Mat  Roller 

Dural  Aluminum  stereotype  Chases 

No.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press 

Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Furnaces  and  Pumps 

Hall  6'  and  8'  tables 

Complete  double  page  casting  equip¬ 
ment  for  21-H  sheet  cut 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  castintr  machine 
for  21%"  cut-off  press.  Hand  cast* 
inK  boxes,  tail  cutters  shavers,  chip¬ 
ping  blocks  In  21%",  22%"  and 

23-9/16"  cut-off.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 

HAMILTON  or  Sta-Hi  elevating  form 
file  for  newspaper  pages. 

ALSO,  font  of  18  pt.  Bod.  Bd..  single 
letter,  to  run  in  split  72-channe)  mag¬ 
azine.  Linotype  #18  A  165  or  Inter¬ 
type  #439. 

CALL  Mr.  Tenaglia.  The  Trentonian, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  EXport  2-8401. 

duplex  flat  bed  wanted  within  six 
months  by  Chart  Area  6  weekly.  Box 
2001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Also  individual  machinery  A  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANT  Duplex,  Goes  Flatbed.  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 

TELETYPESETTER  operating  unit. 
For  Lino,  coded  for  UP.  TTS.  S.  Un- 
gerleider.  Evening  Press,  Levittown.  Fa. 

HELP  WANTED 

A  dministrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 

LOOKING  for  man  to  completely  take 
over  and  operate  weekly  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  4,000  and  doing  gross  of 
$60,000.00  per  year.  Owner,  will  sell 
part  interest  to  manager  if  desired. 
In  addition  to  salary  there  is  liberal 
profit-sharing  arrangement  for  right 
man.  Location  is  Chart  Area  8.  Inter¬ 
ested  parties  should  give  full  details  of 
qualifications,  and  write  to  Box  2006, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 

SALES  ASSISTANT  for  New  York 
Office  of  important  feature  syndicate 
man  with  syndicate  or  newspai>er  and 
sales  experience  preferred.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  resume  with  application.  Box 
2116,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 

PSYCHOLOGIST  wants  Cartoonist  to 
team  up  with  him  on  Child-care  strip. 
Box  2228.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

WANTED  Younit  but  experienced  eir- 
eulation  manaKer  willinK  to  put  every- 
thinit  he  has  into  buildioK  up  circula¬ 
tion  in  fast  Krowintt  tabloid.  Knowl- 
edfse  Little  Merchant  Plan  necessary. 
Spanish  helpful  not  essential.  Bm 
2100.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  Circulation 
Manager  for  College  town  daily.  Ideal 
situation  tor  presently  stymied  assist¬ 
ant.  Circulation  11,300.  Doubled  in  last 
decade.  Complete  particulars,  availabil¬ 
ity  for  interview,  in  first  letter  to 
E.  J.  Rielly,  Centre  Daily  Times,  State 
College.  Pennsylvania. 


A  YOUNG  versatile  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  man  up  to  35  years.  Experience 
(6  years).  Must  be  resourceful  and 
self-starter.  Excellent  salary,  bonus, 
car  allowance.  Triple  A  organization. 
Give  full  detail.s  first  letter.  Box  2200, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MINDED 
Circulation  Manager 

for  important  Chart  Area  2  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  daily.  Fine  opportunity  for 
seasoned  man  who  may  be  assistant 
now  and  ready  to  move  up.  Good  salary 
plus  bonus.  PO  Box  2566,  Patei^on, 
New  Jersey. 


ClaBtified  AdvertUing 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

Service  exempt  or  completed,  with  year 
or  two  classified  experience  to  take 
over  Classified  Department  as  Sales¬ 
man  Manager. 

Chart  Area  2,  Beautiful  small  commun¬ 
ity. 

Salary,  bonus,  commission. 

Position  |)ermanent  for  right  iierson. 
Cur  essential.  Give  full  particulars  first 
letter,  stating  salary  expected.  Box 
2227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  and  moat 
■ncceasful  newa papers  in  Chart  Area 
11  is  looking  for  man  who  will  demon¬ 
strate  sound  selling  methods  as  staff 
man  for  a  few  months  and  possilily 
earn  post  as  Retail  Manager.  He  may 
well  bMome  Advertising  Director  when 
that  assignment  becomes  available  later. 
Starting  salary  around  3135  plus  year¬ 
ly  bonus.  Write  qualifications  in  de¬ 
tail  :  letter  will  be  held  in  complete 
confidence.  A  real  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dustrious.  intelligent,  aggressive  young 
man  to  establish  himself  permanently 
on  fine  newspaper  in  wealthy,  stable, 
growing  market.  Box  1928,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  New 
situation  on  outstanding  congenial  staff 
for  newspaper  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  28-32,  with  five  or  more  years 
experience  in  selling  and  producing 
effective,  aales-creating  newspaper  ad- 
vertiaing.  Retail  store  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Retail  advertising  experience  and 
knowledge  of  planned  selling  teeb- 
niquea  essential.  Must  be  accomplished 
in  copy,  layout,  typography — but  not 
pressure  selling.  Only  mail  applica¬ 
tions  considered.  Type  resume.  In  own 
handwriting  descrite  briefly  what  you 
have  done  for  three  retail  acoounta. 
Address  C.  J.  Davis,  Journal-Bulletin, 
Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Right 
man  will  start  at  $8500  to  $12.000 — 
write  own  ticket  from  there.  Promo¬ 
tion  of  present  director  makes  opening. 
This  is  nation’s  newest  metropolitan 
p.m.  and  Sunday  paper,  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Man  selected  will  have  four 
or  more  years  experience  as  quarter- 
,  back  on  fighting  team  in  competitive 
market  comparable  size.  Should  be 
'  under  50,  married.  Record  must  stand 
rigid  examination.  Paper  adequately 
financed;  magnificent  new  air-con¬ 
ditioned  building  and  plant  paid  for. 
Paper  now  leading  afternoon  competi¬ 
tion  in  both  local  display  and  classified. 
City  one  of  most  progressive  in  entire 
South — delightful  place  to  live;  superb 
■choolt.  Write  full  details  in  confidence 
I  to  Charles  Patten,  General  Manager, 
.  State  Times,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising 

STATE  AND  National  prize  winnfng 
ABC  semi-weekly  in  Atlantic  coast  re¬ 
sort — light  industry  area  has  opening 
for  experienced  man  about  3U,  prefer¬ 
ably  married,  as  advertising  manager. 
Must  be  able  to  lead  staff  of  two  in 
•elling,  layout  and  copy  writing.  Salary 
$4500  plus  substantial  bonus.  Area  and 
newspaper  have  bright  future.  Write 
^ly.  Box  1932^  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MAN,  good"oI!r Lay- 
outs-Prnmotions.  $75  plus  commission. 
Tri-weekly — non-drinker.  Must  have 

car;  Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 

■ASSISTANf^RETAIL' 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

THIS  IS  an  opportunity  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  who  feels  he  is 
ready  for  an  executive  post,  to  join 
an  outstanding  newspaper  in  the  New 
York  r..i“tropolitan  area.  Must  have 
drive  and  initiative  and  feel  at  home 
in  competitive  market.  Write  fullest 
details  to  Box  2223,  Editor  A  Publisher 
SUBURBAN  New  York  daily  has  de- 
sireable  openings  for  energetic  capable 
men  with  copy  and  layout  experience 
in  addition  to  selling  ability.  We  offer 
insurance  plan,  incentive  bonus,  vaca¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  salary.  Write  in  de¬ 
tail  regarding  your  qualifications,  giv¬ 
ing  all  pertinent  information  to  Box 

2230,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _  _ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN.  A  top  grade  advertising 
salesman  with  experience  in  handling 
important  accounts,  can  make  a  good 
place  for  himself  with  a  large  7  day 
newspaper  in  the  New  York  area. 
Good  salary. 

THE  MAN  we  want  must  be  reliable, 
aggressive  and  havi*  a  good  perform¬ 
ance  record. 

Write  full  details  to  Box  2221.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _  _ _ 

WANTED  ADVERTISING  Salesman. 
Good  opportunity.  Sales  layout  and 
copy.  Good  advertising  town  and  mer¬ 
chants.  Adding  to  our  staff.  Apply  C. 
H.  Fischer.  Clovis  News  Journal. 
Clovis.  New  Mexico.  „  _  _ 

THOROUGHI.Y  EXPERIENCED  Ad 
Salesman  wanted  immediately  for  12.000 
daily  in  beautiful  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Good  salary,  bonus,  car  allowance. 
Contact  Jim  Hughes.  Merced  Sun- 

Star,  Merc^.  California.  _  _ 

WANTED  Advertising  Manager.  Crfiod 
daily  in  city  of  twenty  thousand  now 
has  an  opening  for  a  working  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  Must  direct  depa^ 
ment  as  well  as  handle  accounts,  we 
are*  looking  for  a  good  man  who  can 
lead  a  department  of  6.  Best  equippM 
plant,  good  ti'wn  to  live  in.  Merchant 
believe  In  advertising.  Write  complrte 
information  in  first  letter  to  C.  H. 
Fischer,  CIovU  News  Journal.  Clovts, 
New  Mexico. _ _ 

Editorial _ _ 

FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY 
IMMEDIATE  need  for  fast,  accurate 
desk  man  and  two  general 
reporters  who  can  do  features.  Ca^ra 
experience  desirable  but  not  required. 
No  drifters.  Good  afternoon  paper  in 
city  of  40.000  with  no  housing  prob¬ 
lems.  Write  fully  stating  minimum 
starting  salary.  Box  2043,  Editor  A 
Publisheij__ _ _ _ _ _ 

Tf  YOU  LIKE  HARD  WORK 
YOU'LL  LIKE  WORKING 
HERE. 

CHART  AREA  2,  growing  13.000  daily 
needs  experienced  man  for  court  house, 
county,  political  beat.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pect^.  Write  Box  2005.  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher _ _ 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  Radio  station 
needs  sharp  newsman  to  act  up  and 
conduct  news  bureau.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  man.  Bos 

2002.  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ _ 

WANTiOrr" Young  Sports  Writer  for 
25.000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
2007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WAPHTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  metropoli-  WANTED  REPORTER  for  Sports  and 
tan  paper.  Chart  Area  2.  Not  an  ivory  ireneral  news  coverage.  Apply  C.  H. 
tower  job.  Good  simt  for  man  mdy  te  Fischer,  Clovis  News  Journal,  Clovis, 
move  from  smaller  paper.  Give  train-  New  Mexico. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  WORKING  ASSIOTANT  Cl^laUon  Director 
FOREMAN  WANTED  ,  “““  Evening  operstioi 

,r,  ^  ,  500.000  eiaM,  deiit««  position  of  ( 

For  6-day.week  afternMn  newspaper  in  eui,tion  Manager  on  smaller  p, 
town  of  about  50,000  in  Chart  Area  6.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  clre 
Must  be  expcnenced  printer,  union,  Family  man,  81,  best  of  re 


Ing,  experience,  salary  expected.  Box  -  50,000  in  Chert  Area  6. 

1119,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  1  WASHINGTON  OPPORTUNITY  Must  be  expcnenced  printer,  union,  Family  man,  81,  best  of  re 

capable  supervisor.  Good  man  now  on  Rov  9tll  Editor  *  Pi.kii. 

EDITOR,  Under  85,  for  weekly,  semi-  FOR  brisk  writer  with  burning  inter-  smaller  publication  would  be  considered.  - - - ^ - 

weekly,  published  in  same  plant  serv-  est  in  politics,  ability  to  boil  compli-  Write  stating  experience,  qualifica-  FORMER  Labor  leader  In  deli 


Ing  adjacent  sections  in  expanding  cated  material  down  to  sound,  read-  tions,  family  status,  salary  require- 

Chart  Area  2.  Challenge  for  alert  able  copy.  Fine  chance  to  make  eon-  ment.  etc.  Replies  held  strictly  con-  I  culation  Manager  and/or  News  , 

pietnre-conscious  newsman.  Not  a  tacts,  develop  as  specialist.  Box  2224,  fidential.  Box  2240,  FMitor  ft  Publisher.  Manager.  Willing  to  travel  anyw 

eombination  ad  or  business  job.  Insnr-  Editor  ft  Publisher.  in  U.  S.  Box  2110,  Editor  ft  1 


pietnre-conscious  newsman.  Not  a 
eombination  ad  or  business  job.  Insur¬ 
ance,  paid  vacation.  Send  details  on 

background,  salary  requirements  to  YOUNG  ASSISTANT  Telegraph  FMi- 
Box  2121.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  tor.  P.M.  Daily  40,000.  Immed'ate 

j  I  opening.  Will  consider  only  applicants 

»^KoM  re-  Chart  Area  «— or  nearby,  preferably 

***^'*».  nave  sometin^e  wondered  how  Indiana.  3  Wire  services.  Immediate  _ 

youd  do  as  an  advertising  man,  v’e  ra  opening — good  prospects — quick  action  MANAGING  FDITORSHIP  of  medium 
looking  for  ^u.  Fastest  growing  daily  Urgent.  Journal  ft  Courier,  Lafayette,  or  small  daily  is  wanted  by  experi- 
In  nortoem  Ohio  has  real  opportunity.  Indiana.  enced  newspaperman,  29,  with  top 

Give  full  detolls,  present  salary  to  RFpnPTER  — AmKUin,,.  vnnne  background.  Prefer  east  or  west  coasts. 


seeking  a  position  as  Assistant 
culation  Manager  and/or  News  / 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


R^ORT^  want^  AmbU^^^^^  young  -a^rounu.^^er  ~ 


Willoughby,  Ohio.  experiet 

- - - -  Capital  Joum 

REPORTER  with  only  year  or  two  South  Dakota 
experience  in  Chart  Area  9.  seeking 
advancement  opportunity,  give  refer¬ 
ences,  acceptable  merely  storting  sal¬ 
ary.  Gulf  coast  Texas  daily.  Box  2126, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 


man,  experience,  general  news.  Daily  -J  v  ,  .  • 

’sma“  dailier’^Vre  torvito, 


cellent  references.  Will  run  paper  for 
publisher  or  work  closely  with  him  to 
Free  Lance  make  it  tops.  University  of  Missouri 

— —  journalism  graduate,  family,  $5,000 
SFILL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the  minimum.  An  intelligent,  haH-working 

_  huge  house  organ  field.  8.000  house  newsman,  who’s  seeking  a  purposeful 

WBSTF3RN  COLLEGE  needs  mature  organs  buy!  Payment  from  110  to  paper  and  opportunity.  Box  2213,  Edi- 

news  and  feature  writer.  Accuracy  and  single  photo-and-captlon  fea-  tor  ft  Publisher, 

dependability  essential.  Age  not  im-  tores.  Free  Information.  Gebble  Press 

portent,  if  can  demonstrate  reportorial  Services.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


writing  competence.  Good  salary,  80 

days  vacation.  You’ll  have  to  live  this  Phntaaranhv  aaily.  Twenty  years  experience,  ien 

job,  and  we’re  looking  for  a  man  nwwgrnprty  southern  weekly  owner  In  prize 

"2**  jn'tRo-  PHOTO-JOURNALISTS.  Our  vast  pic-  publications.  Qualified  in  all 

Write  Box  2108,  Editor  ft  Pub-  ture  story  markets  here  and  abroad  management.  ediUng,  writing 

_ _ _ are  crying  for  new  material.  Can  you  “HitiE- 

WIRE  EDI’TOR  By  10.000  circulation  help  us?  Royalty  Basis.  Write  P  I  P.. 

afternoon  daily.  Give  full  background  305  East  75th  St..  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  p  * 


PUBUSHER,  EDITOR,  or  assistant 
on  daily.  Twenty  years  experience.  Ten 
as  southern  weekly  owner  In  prize 


including  education  and  experience  in 
ftrst  letter,  as  well  as  expected  starting 
pay,  and  references.  R.  S.  Marvin, 
Beatrice,  Nebraska.  Daily  Sun. 


able  to  invest.  Box  2233,  Flditor  ft 
Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


Classified  Advertising 


_ _ — —  PROMO'nON  MANAGER  —  We  are 

WANTED  —  Young  man  to  handle  looking  for  a  really  topflight  news- 
sports  plus  straight  news  on  small  city  paper  promotion  man  with  a  record  of 
daily  in  college  town  in  Indiana,  cir-  successful  activity  In  all  phases  of 
nlation  over  11,000  daily.  Being  able  newspaper  development.  We’ll  match 
to  operate  camera  would  be  advantage-  the  man  with  commensurate  salary  and  RELY  on  sound  methods  that  produce 
•w  but  not  necessary.  Please  give  8  Incentive.  Experience  in  a  competitive  and  maintain  smooth  departmental  ef- 
rcferences  plus  education,  family  situ-  market  is  a  must.  Heavy  experience  ficiency  and  healthy  linage  growth. 
Mion,  salary,  draft  status.  Box  20.50,  in  effective  circulation  production  Is 

Editor  ft  Itoblisher. _ vital.  Prefer  married  man.  under  50.  THOROUGH  KNOWLTOGE 

^  Join  one  of  most  dynamic  newspaper  phases  of  Classified :  Tech- 

AMERIPAN  nr<r>ni.r«r:nn  *■  Organizations  in  the  US.  Write  full  niques;  Promotion,  etc.,  ac- 

to  ^^et  TInion  a  broadcasting  j^talls  first  letter  to  Charles  Patten.  o'’®'’  26  years  expen- 

with  American  citiien.  General  Manager.  State  ’Hmes.  Jack-  f 

«ee  Or  «P®ri-  Mississippi.  tive  fields. 

ence_  and  good  reading  _  knowledge  of  - Li -  rrxo  .e  _ 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

PROGRESSIVE 


Russian,  for  program  planning  or  re¬ 
search  work  abroad.  Box  No.  2209, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOOD  OPENING  in  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana,  Daily  Iberian,  for  young 
general  reporter.  Write  qualifications 
to  M.  A.  Wolcott,  publisher. 

GROWING  New  Mexico  daily  in  town 
of  12,000  wants  young  society  editor 
capable  of  mixing  with  both  older  and 
younger  factions.  Feature  writing 
ability  preferred  over  length  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Alan  Pugh,  Editor,  Farm- 
togton  (New  Mexico)  Times. 
ONEONTA  New  York  Star  associated 
with  Ottaway  group  of  newspapers 
offers  splendid  opportunity  to  compe¬ 
tent,  aggressive  deskman-reporter. 
Strong  on  page  one  makeup.  Unusual 
chance  for  ambitious  man  with  ideas, 
initiative,  looking  for  key  position. 
Write  fully,  state  minimum  starting 
salary  to:  (ierald  Gunthrup,  Editor. 
REP0RTERLCAMF31AMAN  —  Knowl- 
edge  of  Fairchild  and  photographic 
processes  necessary.  Tri-weekly  city  of 
10,000  on  Maine  coast.  Write  the 
Courier-Gazette,  Rockland,  Maine,  giv¬ 
ing  full  details.  Pay  in  keeping  with 

proven  ability. _ 

REPORTER  for  general  assignments 
on  upstate  New  York  afternoon  paper. 
Prefer  male  with  some  experience 
and/or  J-Sehool  degree.  Job  open  now. 
State  srtarRng  salary,  draft  status. 


Mechanical 

ENGINEERING  GRADUATE 

PREFERABLY  A  mechanical 
engineer  as  an  assistant  to 
mechanical  superintendent,  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspaper  midwest. 
Previous  newspaper  experience 
desirable  but  not  required. 
Would  assist  in  all  phases  of 
production  management  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  also  such 
work  as  planning  and  layout 
of  the  mechanical  departments. 
Age  21  to  30  years.  Write 
fully  giving  complete  biog- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
BOX  2244 

MACHINIST 


PRESENT  JOB  over  10  years,  seek 
good  opportunity  medium  size  paper 
with  Cilassified-minded  publisher. 

Box  2246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  ’These  Col 
Help  you  find  means  a  ehan^  of  i 
CIRCULA’TION  Manager — 24  years  ex-  dren.  Notify  us  immediately 
perience,  all  phases.  Large  New  York  changing  your  subscription  addrea 

paper,  references — age  47.  Seek  simi-  it  takes  two  weeks.  _ 

lar  or  assistant  on  large  paper  any-  Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  sdi 
where.  Box  2218,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation 


Circulation 


availabili^ty  date,  experience.  Box  2226,  GROWING  midwest  afternoon  daily 


Editor  ft  Publisher. 


has  a  permanent  spot  for  a  machinist 


RFIPOR’TER  on  Ohio  daily  with  8,000  or  machinist-operator  capable  of  full- 
circulation.  Some  camera  experience  time  machinist  duties.  Top  pension,  | 
would  be  valuable.  Prefer  journalism  hospitalization  and  insurance  benefits, 
graduate.  Starting  salary  $65  to  $75  Clean,  modern  plant,  88%  hour  week, 
according  to  experience.  Good  oppor-  pays  overscale.  For  full  details,  write 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  to  Box  Production  Manager,  South  Bend  ’Trib- 
2208,  Flditor  ft  Publisher,  une.  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showinf 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1’ 


SITUATIONS'  WANTED 
Display  AdrertUing 


mON  AS  AD  MANAGER  wmnted  i 

op  prodacar  present  staff.  Experi* 

d,  acri'as^ive,  hard-workinK.  sin>  I 
Strong  on  sales,  layout,  copy.  20  I 

I  retail  sales,  merchandising,  man-  | 

lent.  Department  store,  newspaper  | 

rtising  experience.  Productive 
.  Sound  knowledge  advertising, 
innel  training,  leadership.  Family 

60  years  YOUNG  1  Veteran,  ex¬ 

it  health.  Interviews  July-August, 
tr  South.  Southwest.  Want  valid. 

isnent  proposition,  future.  Present 

ings  over  $6,000.  Box  1926.  Editor 

ublisher. 


(•ERTISING  manager.  Univers- 
^sduate.  Marketing  major.  Grad- 

work  in:  Social-Psychology,  Per¬ 

il,  Research  and  Administration, 
jingle,  will  relocate.  1  year  adver- 

|k  manager  national  manufaetur- 

1  year  small  daily  advertising 

figer.  5  years  paper  exiierlence: 
ers  devil,  metropolitan  shopper 
ay  desk,  merchandising  depart- 
Currently  employed  retail  staff 
^r  metropolitan  daily.  Excellent 
record  and  references.  Desire  as- 

ttion  with  growing  publisher  or 

Potential  most  important  fac- 

>Box  2047,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ULABLE  In  Juno  —  Advertising 
^er-Salesman.  $0  years  all  phases 

I  and  national.  Layout  and  copy 

^specialty.  Want  to  settle  down  in 

jrt  Area  S  or  4.  Box  2015,  Editor 

Vublisher. 


RKINO  AD  MANAGER  or  Na- 
lal  Representative.  Now  employed 
large,  highly  oompetitive  metropoli- 
daily.  8  years  experience.  Out- 
^ding  substantiated  record.  College 
Jduate.  88  years.  Box  2087,  Editor 
tlPubllsher. 


VERTISING  SALESMAN  r  man- 
r  in  San  Francisco  Area.  Strong 
copy  and  layout.  Same  job  past 
years.  Journalism  graduate.  Now 
iloyed.  Top  referencea  Handle  all 
:>unts.  Box  2128,  Editor  A  Pub- 


IPL'.Y  —  Classified.  26  years  ex- 
ience  largest  Midwest  paper  desires 
relocate  in  small  city.  Chart  Area 
r  6.  Familiar  most  paper  operations, 
s  40,  married,  children.  References, 
t  2115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


? VERTISING  MANAGER,  capable, 
nd  character,  successful  record, 
ung  for  a  iiermanent  connection  on 
progressive  dally.  16  years  with 
Be  organization  (a  76,000  combina- 
B  daily).  Age  40.  Family  man  with 
d  habits  and  references.  Writ*  Box 
8.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PERIEXCED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
«»  opportunity  as  Ad  Manager.  8 
rs  as  manager  of  successful  adver- 
hg  agency.  5  years  as  display  sales- 
B  with  2  (60.000-100.000)  newspa- 
B.  Fully  qualified  to  do  a  com- 
int  job.  Heavy  experience  In  all 
"es.  Very  best  references.  Family 
1.  age  37.  Prefer  chart  area  2  or  4. 
h  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  at- 
lion.  Box  2220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


PORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  five 
ts  experienoe,  wants  job  in  Chart 
u  6,  19,  11  or  12.  Steady,  depend- 
1  worker,  fast  and  accurate.  Pras- 
'■r  making  $88  a  week  on  daily  of 
0  circniatipn.  University  graduate, 
lie,  veteran.  Write  Box  1929,  Edi- 
A  Publisher. 


^SMAN,  knowhow;  college;  sin- 
e.  travel ;  left  eye  bad ;  want  back 
yress,  was  out ;  start  at  base  pay ; 
draft ;  pay  own  fare ;  ready  now. 
i:  2026,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SWSMAN  .  PHOTOGRAPHER.  88. 

job  in  South  America.  Speak 
snlih.  Box  2014,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CRTS  AND  NEWS  Reporter.  June 
?d-  B.\-English.  4  years  college  e^- 
•^Perience  in  sports  and  news. 
‘‘‘  BMOipt.  car.  Any  salary  that  is 
f-  Will  travel.  Box  2021,  Editor  A 
blither. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

REPORTER,  31,  college  graduate,  sin¬ 

gle.  Now  employed.  7  years  experience 
sports,  features,  and  full  news  cover¬ 

age  of  surburban  community.  Wants 
position  in  straight  sports  or  any¬ 

where  ability  will  lead  to  advancement. 
Top  referenoes.  Prefer  Chs/t  Area  6, 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  2012,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDI’TOR.  30,  returning  from 
onoe-in-lifetime  European  pleasure  tour 
of  four  months,  wants  one-man  wire 
job  on  eastern  PM  daily  (20,000-80,000 
:irculation).  Held  last  job  six  years. 
References.  Available  first  June.  Box 
2031,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  general  assignment 

2  years  8,000  daily  seeks  reporting  or 
desk  job  on  60.000-np  midwest  daily. 
Single,  28.  4-P.  J-Grad.  Accurate, 

versatile.  Box  2082,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  —  FVa- 
ture  writer,  reporter,  BA,  VET,  24, 
married.  Some  advertising  and  public 
relations  exi>erience.  Seek  interesting 
work  with  a  future.  Prefer  chart  areas 
1-2  but  will  travel.  Write  R.  Levi, 
29  Rockingham  St.,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire. 

LIKE  AMBITION? 

Young  family  man  wants  to 
be  part  of  aggressive  news¬ 
paper  looking  for  potential  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Wants  to  prove  ability 
with  ideas,  hard  work,  loyalty 
where  ability  can  ultimately 
lead  to  the  top.  Seven  years 
in  news  room  of  small-  and 
medium-circulation  dailies  at 
reporting,  photography,  desk, 
editorial  writing,  supervisory 
capacities ;  one  year  as  mld- 
westem  syndicate  and  news 
service  sales  representative 
with  leading  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  Midwestern  location 
preferred  but  opportunity  is 
main  objective.  Age  28.  Paul 

W.  Kellam,  256  North  Gould 
Road.  Columbus  9,  Ohio. 
Phone  EXeter  3842. 

NEW  ENGLAND  EDITORS! 
SOCTETY-FEATURES  editor,  general 
reporter  4  years,  magazine  writer  6. 
VASSAR  B.A.,  seeks  PERMANENT 
medium  dally  editing  or  reporting  i>ost. 
Clips  to  show  unusual  layouts,  lively 
heads,  copy.  Can  visit  early  June.  Box 
2107.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  eight  years  varied  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  college  teaching  post. 
BA,  SDX,  KTA,  awards.  Box  2104, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  REWRITE,  city  hall, 
court  house,  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
tures.  Degree,  married.  Box  2113,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SLOT  MAN  on  60.000  afternoon  dally 
of  unusually  high  standards  seeks  desk 
job  on  Eastern  metropolitan  daily,  pre¬ 
ferably  an  AM.  ’This  man  is  fast,  fully 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  desk  work 
and  can  write  good  heads.  Age  34.  Box 
2118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED — chanee  to  grow  with  driv¬ 
ing  daily  by  29-year-old  Sunday-assist- 
ant  news  ^itor  of  20,000  circulation 
paper.  Now  in  Midwest,  but  will  go 
anywhere  there’s  a  JOB  to  he  done. 
Married.  BSJ.  MIA.  Vet.  SDX.  Try 
Box  2109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWS  Editor  on  small  South¬ 
ern  daily  desires  to  relocate  in  New 
England  area.  Prefer  afternoon  daily 
in  city  of  at  least  80.000.  College 
graduate.  Draft  exempt.  Hard  worker, 
capable,  resourceful.  Bose  2120,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITDR.  28.  on  8.000 
circulation  daily.  AB  Harvard  with 
honors,  i>olitical  science,  2’/^  years  ex¬ 
perience  reporting  and  desk,  seeks 
good  desk  job  or  sub-editorship  with 
future.  Box  2205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSOCTATE  EDITOR  for  house  organ 
seeks  position  Washington,  D.  C. 
Young,  energetic,  heavy  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  2234,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  reporter,  28.  wants  job 
on  well-edited  daily  newspaper.  Single, 
ear,  go  anywhere.  A.  Collins,  840  W. 
Laurel,  Compton.  (California. 


piTOR  OC  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1955 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


if  it  CHIEF  PARIS  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENT  top  agency,  4  published  books, 
seeks  switch ;  would  cover  France  for 
magazine  or  feature  syndicate.  Now  in 
New  York.  Write  Box  2243,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


aTY  EDITOR 

Young,  25.  on  23.000-plus  daily  seek¬ 
ing  managing  editor  spot  or  promotion 
beginning  in  Chart  Areas  3,  4  or  5. 
Those  wanting  a  beginner  need  not 
apply.  Box  2236,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  OR  Reporting  position  de¬ 
sired.  Experienced  metropolitan  copy- 
reader,  small  daily  sports  editor.  Srak 
permanent  location.  Chart  Areas  6,  6. 
Vet,  28,  Married.  Box  2212,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  reporter- 
photographer  would  like  metropolitan 
writing  job.  Paper,  Publicity,  house 
organ,  travel,  etc.  Now  employed  near 
NYC.  Box  1841.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  eopydesk 
imsition  wanted.  Ex  Marine  officer, 
5\^  years  exiwrience,  including  sports 
editor  small  daily,  free  lance  maga¬ 
zine  sales,  news  bureau  work.  Now 
with  New  York’s  quality  AM  daily 
and  slot  man  bi-monthly  slick  maga¬ 
zine.  Operate  graphic,  own  car.  Prefer 
large  daily  (Chart  Area  10  but  will 
consider  good  offer.  (85200  minimum). 
AB  cum  laude  and  MSJ  Columbia,  age 
24,  married,  2  children.  ((Child’s  health 
necessitates  move).  Box  2231,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


HARVARD  BUSINESS  RBTVIEW 
’The  current  issue  declares  "manage¬ 
ment  is  being  beaten  to  the  punch  by 
labor  publications.’’  Here’s  a  chance  to 
hire  8  years’  union  organ  experience 
plus  several  years’  business  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  $6000.  Age  35.  No 
ideological  fixations.  Box  2235,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

LOS  ANGELES  Reporting  Assign- 
ment.s  wanted  by  experienced  news¬ 
paperwoman.  Trade,  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Accurate  and  dependable. 
Box  2202.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR— 10  years  on  top 
US  daily  and  its  Sunday  magazine  (as 
executive  editor).  Employers  will  give 
excellent  references.  Want  magazine 
or  public  relations  job  that  offer  a 
future.  Box  2216,  BMitor  A  Publisher. 


MAN’HATTAN.  If  you’re  looking  for  a 
good  reporter  (girl),  I  am  one.  Age 
23.  3  years  as  byliner  on  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  employed.  Box  2242,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSWOMAN.  experienced  In  all 
types  of  newsreporting  and  feature  as¬ 
signments,  national  journali-^m  award 
winner  .now  on  middle-sized  paper, 
seeks  job  on  larger  paper.  In  late 
20’s.  Box  2204.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PSYCHOLOGIST  win  do  excellent 
child-care  column  for  free.  Box  2206, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  Motivated  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  should  be  learned.  Need  a 
start  with  daily  or  weekly  anywhere. 
Ability  to  think  as  well  as  write, 
photography,  AB  degree,  veteran,  per¬ 
ceptive.  adaptable,  25.  single  with  car. 
Now  Connecticut  anxious  to  start.  Box 
2210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTERr  m  yeWi^;  California 
daily,  4  years  college  daily.  26,  family, 
car.  Wish  to  start  In  small  way  on 
big  paper — anywhere.  Box  2214,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  With  flair  for  the  feature 
angle.  Can  brighten  any  news  story, 
keep  reader  interested  from  frerii  lead 
on  intge  one  to  lively  ending  among 
the  ads.  Three  years  exi>erience  on 
leading  eastern  dailv.  BA  and  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  English.  Air  Force  vet. 
Young,  reliable,  intelligent,  hard-dig- 
aring.  Prefer  metropolitan  daily.  Ask 
for  samples.  Box  2222,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STARTING  REPORTER— 26,  single. 
4A.  with  BS,  limited  experience,  seeks 
job  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  metropolitan  areas.  Box  2201, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


TRADE  Journal  writing  job  wanted 
^art  Area  6  by  newsman,  29 ;  five 
years  experience.  Box  2217,  Editor  A 
Publisher _ 


VET,  B.A.  wants  Editorial  Position. 
Preferably  New  England  Area.  Knows 
Advertising.  Age  23.  single.  Box  2247, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
SEEKS  RE-LOCA'nON  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

SUCCESSFUL  record  proves  excep¬ 
tional  ability  to  reduce  costs,  meet  edi¬ 
torial  requirements  and  maintain  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertisers.  Box  2034,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT,  does  your  page  cost 
satisfy  you?  Desire  to  work  with  pa¬ 
per  whose  composing  room  needs  vast 
improvement.  References :  Top  produ^ 
tion  men.  Desire  interview  at  Chicago 
ANPA.  Box  2025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  Foreman,  Dally 
Paper.  Exiierienoed  in  all  departments. 
Capable  leader.  Union  or  open  shop. 
Low  page  costs.  Box  2225,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TUBULAR  PRESSMAN— Stereotyper, 
know  other  Mechanical  Departments, 
want  situation  June  1.  Now  employed, 
good  reason  to  change,  healthy,  good 
habits,  steady,  family.  Box  2246,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER— 30,  single,  vet¬ 
eran,  12  years  experience.  (Jolor,  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture,  News.  Available  July  1st. 
Box  2237.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Versatile 

Box  2215,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN  NOW 
EMPLOYED  by  top  company  seeks 
position  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Formerly  with  New  York  City 
daily  in  reporting,  rewrite,  feature 
writing.  Service  publicity  during  draft 
period.  Ex-editor  cqllege  daily.  Age  27. 
Box  1918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEVISION  NEWS  SPECIAUST 
Now  employed  in  top  New  York  job. 
Radio,  newsreel  background.  Anxious 
to  put  know-how  to  work  in  public  r^ 
lations  for  industrial  or  commercial 
flrm>  or  agency.  Young.  Married.  Will 
relocate.  Box  1916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  experienced 
writer,  4  years  with  national  associa^ 
tion  in  Washington.  Wide  background 
mass  communications,  legislation,  edn- 
cation,  public  speaking.  Family  man, 
32,  traveled  U.S.  and  Europe.  Box 
2016,  Editor  A  Pfiblisher. _ 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  Writing  posi¬ 
tion  sought  by  ex-newspaperman  with 
five  years  experience  as  sports  Editor, 
Makeup  Editor,  city  hall  and  police 
reporter.  Collage  Grad,  English  Major, 
ago  28,  vet,  single.  East  preferred. 
Box  2101,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter  and  public 
relations  man,  now  in  Chart  Area  10, 
wants  public  relations,  newspaper  or 
house  organ  job.  Family  man,  80, 
prefer  West  Coast,  but  not  stubborn 
about  it.  Box  2203,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

PUBUC  RELA'nONS  Director.  16 
years  top  experience.  Seeks  industrial, 
transportation,  travel  opiwrtunity.  38, 
Mature.  Box  2210,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


UNIVERSI’TY,  college  public  relations 
post  wanted  next  fall  by  former  prize¬ 
winning  newspaperman,  trade  maga¬ 
zine  editor;  now  writer  for  top  cor¬ 
poration.  Use  camera.  Do  layout. 
Seek  job  with  opportunity  to  take  over 
period  of  time  graduate  degree.  Have 
B.A.  Age  32;  veteran;  family.  Box 
2232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

What  can  the  press  do  about  reaches  deep  into  the  grass 
the  rising  tide  of  juvenile  de-  roots.  It  is  accepted,  this  news- 
linquency  ?  paper,  almost  as  one  of  the 

Can  it  do  anything  except  family.  Never  undei’estimate  its 
report  each  incident  and  the  influence. 

trend,  and  then  cry  for  action  “If  you,  in  all  conscience, 
by  municipal  authorities?  feel  as  I  do,  that  juvenile  de- 

According  to  Massachusetts  linquency  constitutes  a  most 
Attorney  General  George  Fin-  disturbing  problem  and  demands 
gold,  the  rural  and  non-me-  prompt  attention — and  if  you 
tropolitan  newspaper  and  its  say  so  emphatically  in  the 
editor  can  be  helpful  in  solving  columns  of  your  next  edition — 
the  problem.  In  fact,  he  sees  it  and  keep  on  saying  so,  if  need 
as  a  “challenge”  to  the  small  be — it  won’t  be  too  long  before 
town  press.  “The  great  power  you  will  have  a  Youth  Council 
of  the  local  press  is  everywhere  in  your  town, 
conceded,”  he  believes.  “Prop-  “Of  course,  it  will  also  be  up 
erly  focussed,  this  power  can  to  you — or  some  other  civic 
be  of  tremendous  help  in  com-  leader  whom  you  can  back  to 
batting  the  growing  juvenile  the  hilt — to  see  that  such  a 
crime  rate  in  this  country.  Council  is  properly  constituted 
To  residents  of  large  cities  and,  once  set  up,  keeps  func- 
the  juvenile  problem  appears  tioning  as  far  removed  from 
to  be  multiplied  many  times,  politics  as  possible.” 
but  editors  of  metropolitan  Mr.  Fingold  acknowledged  he 
newspapers  might  receive  some  has  no  “pat”  plan  because  every 
inspiration  from  Mr.  Fingold’s  community  has  its  own  prob- 
remarks.  lems,  but  he  suggested  that  a 

*  *  *  Youth  Council  should  be  broad- 

Most  city  dwellers  will  be  ly  representative.  “Law  en- 
surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  forcement  agencies  should  ad- 
Fingold  that  “there  is  relative-  vise  and  have  a  voice  in  its 
ly  more  delinquency,  and  crime,  activities,  your  chief  of  police, 
in  rural  and  farm  communities,  or  patrolman  assigned  to  ju- 
than  in  cities.”  He  told  the  veniles  or  crime  prevention;  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Associa-  district  attorney,  or  an  assis- 
tion  last  week  “it  is  strictly  on  tant.  Likewise  the  courts,  per- 
the  local  level  where  this  prob-  haps  the  probation  officer.” 
lem  must  be  met  before  it  be-  Others  he  would  include  are: 
comes  a  social  disaster,  be-  school  officials;  character-build- 
cause  all  delinquency  is  local.”  ing  agencies  such  as  YMCA, 
He  cited  FBI  figures  showing  YWCA,  YMHA,  Boy  and  Girl 
that  rural  crime  climbed  8.3%  Scouts,  CYO,  Boys  Clubs,  Girls 
in  1954  compared  with  4%  in  Clubs;  a  representative  of  local 
city  crimes,  and  with  an  over-  government;  the  clergy,  a  doc- 
all  increase  of  5%.  Nationwide,  for,  possibly  a  psychiatrist;  and 
crime  was  26.7%  above  1950.  probably  a  couple  of  “average 
increasing  almost  four  times  as  parents. 

fast  as  our  population.  “This  will  make  for  a  size- 

In  1953,  some  435,000  cases  able  Youth  Council,  but  proper 
of  juvenile  delinquency  came  organization  and  delegation  of 
before  the  courts  of  the  U.  S.  responsibility  can  prevent  it 
This  compared  with  300,000  in  from  becoming  unwieldy  and 
1948.  Altogether,  a  million  and  ineffective. 

a  quarter  juveniles  were  de-  “An  intensive  study  of  the 
tailed  and  reprimanded  by  problem  of  juvenile  crime  as 
police.  This  represented  a  42%  it  relates  specifically  to  your 
increase  in  five  years.  community  would  be  a  natural 

Mr.  Fingold  said  that  news-  .starting  point  for  a  local  Youth 
paper  editors  can  make  their  Council, 
most  important  and  lasting  con-  * 

tribution  in  the  campaign  Fingold  did  not  belittle 

against  juvenile  delinquency  by  problem  but  pointed  out  that 
organizing  immediately,  on  a  juvenile  delinquency  is  not 
strictly  local  level,  a  working  “running  rampant  in  the  land” 
Youth  Council.  when  you  consider  that  the  vast 

“Most  effective  movement  for  majority  of  our  children — 98% 
a  community  Youth  Council  — are  law-abiding  and  will  grow 
must  come  from  or  at  least  up  to  be  law-abiding  citizens, 
through  the  local  press  that  (Continued  on  page  75) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

May  23-27 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  conducted  by  Gilbert 
P.  Farrar,  sponsored  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Chicago. 

May  26-27— Oregon  Press  Women's  workshop,  Salem,  Ore. 

May  28-29 — Arkansas  Mechanical  Conference,  Majestic  Hotel, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

June  2-4 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  summer  outing,  Beckley 
W.  Va. 

June  2-4 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  67th  annual  spring  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Lawtonian,  Lawton,  Okla. 

June  2-5 — Georgia  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  DeSoto 
Hotel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

June  3-4— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  summer  convention, 
Ruidoso,  N.  M. 

June  3-5— Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  8th  annual.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

June  5-8 — AN  PA  Mechanical  Conference,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

June  5-8 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  annual  convention. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

June  6-10 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  conducted  by  Gilbert 
P.  Farrar,  sponsored  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

June  8-11 — National  Press  Photographers'  Association  convention, 
Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

June  9-11 — Tennessee  P'-ess  Association,  87th  annual  summer  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tonn. 

June  9-11 — Mississippi  Press  Association  convention,  Buena  Vista 
Hotel,  Biloxi,  M  iss. 

June  10-11 — ^Texas  Preis  Association,  76th  annual  convention  and 
diamond  jubilee,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston,  Texas. 

June  10-12 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  midsummer  meeting, 
Cumberland  Fall  State  Park,  Ky. 

June  12-17 — Special  Libraries  Association,  Newspaper  Division, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Mich. 

June  13-16— International  FederaHon  of  Newspaper  Publishers, 
council  meeting,  Rathaus,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

June  16— Associated  Press  News  Executives  council,  California- 
Nevada,  annual  conference,  Stanford  University.  • 

June  16-18 — Texas  Press  Association,  76th  annual  meeting,  Galvez 
Hotel,  Galveston,  Tex. 

June  16-19 — National  Editorial  Association,  annual  convention, 
Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Alberta,  Canada. 

June  17-18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers,  68th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Umpqua  Hotel,  Roseburg,  Ore. 

June  18-19 — Virginia  Press  Association,  new  writer's  seminar. 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

June  19-20— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  mid-summer  sessions,  Wentworth-By-The-Sea,  Portsmouth, 

N.  H. 

June  24-26— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  summer  meeting, 
Ruttger's  BIrchmont  Hotel,  Bemidji,  Minn. 

June  26-27 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Hotel  Conneaut,  Conneaut  Lake  Pork,  Crawford 
County,  Pa. 

flLUO  yODflt 

A/c^otiatot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lincoln  BuitJing  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 
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IVewspapers  set  in  Linotype  faces 
sweep  top  awards 
in  Ayer  contest 


It  is  notable  that  all  five  first  places 
in  the  25th  F.  Wayland  Ayer  compe¬ 
tition  for  excellence  in  newspaper 
typography  were  won  by  newspa¬ 
pers  set  in  Linotype  body  faces. 

Seven  of  the  eleven  winners  used 
Linotype  faces  —  with  three  set  in 
Corona,  two  in  Excelsior,  one  in 
Ionic  and  one  in  Electra. 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Ayer  Cup  Winner 
Linotype  Ionic 


jgi.  RVVI. 

HrynnMi  T«h«rr,i  l-;wt4w.rt. 
>»>  *• 

rah:  v«7  k.  twi 


The  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
First  in  “50,000  circulation  class” 
Linotype  Corona 


THE  MARION  STAR 


IpSi  >l<iiint4dii  ^tew8 


RiiKfOan^  Call  for  t.Powrr 
Parlr\  on  Austrian  Trail> 


|»waa  A$kM  iUalriM  Tfmly 
Bf  <  Amd  OirwythiB 

TfTNifM  ViBklrRHa  Hy  Dm*.  SI 


The  Marion  (Ohio)  Star 
Second  in"  10,000-50,000 
circulation  class” 
Linotype  Excelsior 


The  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News 
First  in  “10,000-50,000 
circulation  class” 
Linotype  Excelsior 


The  .Mahshfield  NeawIIek ald 
Guard  Passes  Test  on  Surprise  Alert 

S8a»-Clb.kSul>M»,  •«*» 


HERALD 


SPERRY  OPEHS, 
STRIKERS  aUlET 


The  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald 
Third  in  “less  than  10,000 
circulation  class” 
Linotype  Corona 


The  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning  Herald 
First  in  “less  than  10,000 
circulation  class” 
Linotype  Corona 


S«y»  CW«  t«rt  •!  Pmriif 


Newsday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
First  in  the  tabloid  class 
Linotype  Electra 
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Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y.  ^^UNOTYP^^^ 

Agancitt;  Atlanta,  Bastan,  Chicaga,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Set  In  Lim4>t^p€  ^imer.  Potter  Bttdtmi  and  Spartan 


‘"ted  in  U.  S.  A. 


Big  circulation  difference 


The  NEWS  has  the  greatest  natural  growth 

in  Washington  . . .  from  124,108  to  163,86 


This  unparalleled  gain  of  39,758  additional  Washington 
families  now  reading  The  News  underlines  our 
pledge  .  .  .  The  News  Sells  More  For  Less! 


The  impact  producing  advantages  of  The  News’ 
streamlined  tabloid  format  and  the  economy  of  our  50?^ 
a  line  rate  combine  with  this  growth  to  make  The 
News  Washington’s  Best  Advertising  Buy! 


NiW  YORK.WorM-rtbgromSnwSun  COLUMBUS . Citim 

CUVHAND . Pni,  ONONNAV . Pott 

mrSBUROH . Pn$,  KmrUCKY . Pest 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edHien,  Cmcmneti  Pest 

mMANAPOllS . Times  KNOXVIUf  ....  News-SenlintI 


Pocky  Mountain  News  IVANSVILIE  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Pest-HeraU  HOUSTON.  .  . 

.  .  .  Preu-SdseHor  FORT  WORTH  . 

.  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUfROUE 

. News  B.FASO.  .  .  . 


.  .  Trhuea 
HeraUPad 


